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PREFACE. 



This volume — the concluding one of the series — 
consists of selections for reading, in prose and verse, 
exercises in articulation, pauses, inflections of- the 
voice, &c., with such rules and suggestions as are 
deemed useful to the learner. It is designed for the 
highest classes in Public and Private Schools. 

The reading lessons, consisting of descriptive, nar- 
rative, dramatic, and didactic pieces, contain just mdral 
sentiments, and present such varieties of style as are 
necessary to teach good reading. Some slight altera- 
tions have, in a few instances, been made, to adapt 
them to the design of the work, 

The exercises in articulation are nearly similar to 
those contained in the compiler's series of Primary and 
Grammar School Readers. The importance of this 
branch of instruction is fully shown in those works. 
If proper attention be bestowed upon it at the earliest 
period of instruction, when the organs of speech are 
flexible and habits are easily formed, we shall hardly 
fail to lay the foundation of accurate and impressive 
reading. 






4 PREFACE. 

The rules and exercises are selected principally 
from Walker's Rhetorical Grammar. But few have 
been inserted, and such only as will be easily under- 
stood and reduced to practice by the learner. The 
pauses, inflections of the voice, and the proper empha- 
sis to be used in reading, have not been designated by 
marks in the reading lessons. These must be left to 
the taste and judgment of the teacher. The best* 
method for teaching children to use the proper inflec- 
tions in reading, is to enable them to understand what 
they read. If they fail in this, all the rules and ex- 
ercises in the world will avail them nothing. 

To the Teachers of Public Schools throughout the 
United States this work is respectfully dedicated, by 
their fellow-laborer, 

WILLIAM D. SWAN. 
BosTov, August^ 1845. 
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DISTRICT SCHOOL READER. 



ARTICULATION. 

A distinct ftrticnlation forms the basis of good reading. It 
should, therefore, receive our first attention. The organs of speech 
are as susceptible of improvement, and as much strengthened bj 
proper exercise, as the limbs of the body ; and if we would secure a 
perfect enunciation, the voice should be frequently exercised upon 
the elementary sounds of the language, both simple and combined, 
and classes of words, containing sounds liable to perversion or sup- 
pression, should be forcibly and accurately pronounced. 



LESSON I. 

EXERCISES IN ARTICULATION. 

O, : — fate, hate, rote, gcmge, bait, great, detgn ; — nation, 
station, danger, chamber, neighbor ; — arraign, abase, 
convey, delay; — fatalist, patriot, fetgnedly; — occasion, 
dictator, spectator. 



The Faculty of Speech. Alexander Yoong. 

The faculty of speech is one of the noblest and most 
valuable gifts which a bountiful providence has bestowed 
on us. It is the appropriate endowment of man — that which, 
more than any other, distinguishes him from the rest of 
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God's creatures. It is a curious and wonderful contrivance 
this, by which the fleeting breath becomes the index of the 
soul, the divulger and interpreter of the invisible thought, 
and the great bond and medium of social intercourse. 

We emit a few simple sounds, and those about us are in- 
stantly apprized of what is passing within us ; they know 
our thoughts, our desires, our purposes. We listen to the 
voice of another, and from the accents floating on the air 
we imbibe intelligence, advice, consolation. We see multi- 
tudes gathered together for grave debate on matters of com- 
mon interest, and tHeir conflicting views are reconciled, their 
diverging efforts concentrated, by the words of wisdom and 
eloquence uttered by a solitary and unaided individual. 

We enter the retired circle, and we behold an enlightened 
company hanging with ecstasy on the lips of some gifted 
cme, who possesses the power of communicating an interest 
to every topic on which he discourses. He touches nothing 
that he does not illustrate and adorn. By the melody of his 
tones, and the fascination of his manner, the most barren 
subject is made fruitful of instruction and entertainment. 
By this enchanting faculty, he exercises an unlimited, though 
unacknowledged, control over the minds of his hearers ; and, 
while he imparts delight and knowledge, he bends their flex- 
ible wills to an accordance with his own, and stamps on 
their intellectual and moral characters his peculiar senti- 
ments and biases. He throws the coloring of his thought 
and temper on every subject which becomes the theme of 
conversation, and, through the channel of an insinuating 
address, instils principles and views which may have an in- 
fluence far beyond the little hour or circle in which they 
were uttered. 

The exercise of a faculty so noble, so delightful, so pow- 
erful as this, should be guarded with extreme jealousy and 
care. In proportion to its dignity, and the variety and ex- 
tent of its influence, should be your solicitude that it be not 
degraded nor abused. You are aware that it is a faculty 
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peculiarly liable to be perverted. The tongae, it is true, 
is a little member; but it is a voluble and unruly one. 
You are called upon, every hour and every moment, to em- 
ploy it for business or pleasure, for instruction or amusement. 
" Speech," — I adopt the language of the profound Barrow, 
— "speech is the rudder that steereth human affairs, — the 
spring that setteth the wheels of action on going. It is the 
profession and trade of many, it is the practice of all men, 
to be in a manner ccmtinually talking. Whatever great or 
small is done in the court or' in the hall, in the church or at 
the exchange, in the school or in the shop, it is the tongue 
alone that doeth it ; it is the force of this little machine that 
turneth all the human world about." 

Now, as the province of speech is so large, and the tongue 
b so versatile a member, vibrating with t^e least breath of 
thought, it must needs be that, unless kept under a watchful 
and habitual restraint, it will sometimes speak amiss. Not 
to sin, is difficult; not to trifle with idle words, is next to 
impossible. Every day's observation confirms this fact, and 
assures you that the management of the tongue is an impor- 
tant branch of self-government. In no way, indeed, are the 
diversities of character among men more strikingly exhibited 
than in their various uses of this instrument. If any man 
offend not in word, the same is a perfect man. 

I have said that the great purpose of speech is to serve as 
a medium of intercourse among men. It is designed to be 
the image of the invisible thought, the transcript of the un- 
seen emotion. You will admit, then, that its value consists 
in furnishing a correct image and an exact transcript. The 
portrait is good for nothing, if it do not reflect the air and 
features of the original ; the transcript is a vain labor, if it 
do not accurately represent the instrument it professes to 
copy. The currency of language is founded upon the tacit 
promise which every individual is supposed to make, when 
he converses with another, that he wi]] speak the tiruth. It 

2 
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is only upon this supposed assurance, that any sensible man 
would listen for a moment to your conversation. 

One might as well hearken to the wind, as attend to words 
which he has reason to suspect do not express your real 
thoughts and feelings. Destroy the confiding, the credulous 
disposition, which seems to be a part of our very nature, juid 
you may as well destroy language too. Let the number of 
liars so increase as to bear any considerable proportion to the 
number of those who speak the truth, and farewell to the 
joys of social communion ! farewell to the sweet courtesies 
of life ! farewell to the occupations of this busy scene ! The 
cement of society is gone. The golden chain, which bound 
man to his brother man by such strong, though invisible 
links, is broken. 



LESSON IL 

EXERCISES IN ARTICULATION. 

6 •• — m«, meet, feet, seat, mean, spleen, key, pique ; — 
precept, freemen, either, people; — concede, precede, cri- 
tique, concett ; — deify, deity ; — adhesion, receiver, obet- 
sance. 



Thoughts on Conversation, George s. Hillard. 

I AM sometimes asked what musical instrument I prefer. 
My answer is, the human voice. By this, I do not mean the 
human voice as heard in singing, (though no earthly tones 
are to be compared with those of a fine singer,) but in con- 
versation. The tongue discourses a music sweeter to my 
ears than the vibrations of a harp-string, or the warblings 
of a flute.- It is an instrument of unbounded variety and 
incalculable power. It can dimple with smiles the cheek 
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Btained with the traces of tears, called up by its witchery 
from the deepest fountains of the heart. It can expre« 
the passions that sweep like prostrating whirlwinds over 
the mind, and the quiet feelings, the household affections, 
whose influence upon the character is as noiseless and 
as blessed as that of the sunshine and the dew upon the 
outward world. Its compass is infinite, extending from the 
low, tremulous accents which lovers breathe in the glow of 
twilight, to those tones of grandeur and power which make a 
strong man tremble, and the hearts of uncounted multitudes 
melt and run together into one glowing and plastic mass. It 
can speak the language of hope or despair ; it can encourage 
and reward ; it can give energy to our best resolves, and add 
strength to our worst impulses. 

This noble instrument, the human voice, so liberally be- 
stowed upon us, should be cultivated, so that all its powers 
may be brought out. Are we not guilty of a practical incon- 
sistency, in taking so much pains, and incurring so much 
expense, in teaching our children an artificial music, while 
we neglect this natural music, which is capable of giving 
us a far higher and more enduring pleasure? There is 
nothing that exerts a more bewitching fascination over us 
than fine conversation. Personal beauty is not to be com- 
pared to it. The young and the beautifiil will cluster round 
an eloquent talker, while Apollo himself, if he be silent, will 
be left to admire his own face in the glass. There is an un- 
bought grace, a natural charm, in conversation, which wins 
our confidence, and opens a way to our hearts. 

To be in the presence of a cultivated and accomplished 
man, who tasks his faculties to entertain us, seems like the 
enjoyment of the gifls of fairies. We have but to listen, and 
the treasures of learning, reflection, and experience, are 
poured into our souls. In one moment, the beautiful web 
which has taken a life to weave, is unrolled under our eyes. 
A succession of lovely pictures is made, as if by magic, to 
pass before our minds ; our faculties are roused into the most 
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exhilarating activity ; unexpected combinations of wit startle 
us with electric surprise ; our souls e^qpand beneath the rich 
rays of humour ; our taste is charmed by harmonious periods, 
well-chosen language, and musical intonation ; and all this is 
effected by so little a thing as the human tongue. But little 
as it is, it is a mighty instrument for good or for evil ; and, 
in saying this, I leave out of the question the power of an 
eloquent public orator, and speak of its effects, merely in 
colloquial intercourse. 

It was in conversation that Socrates' uttered those dis- 
courses upon the nature of Beauty and Truth, which Plato 
and Xenophon have recorded. Dr. Johnson owes the better 
part of his fame to the indefatigable chronicler of his talk. 
His Life, by Boswell, will be read long after his Rambler is 
forgotten. Mr. Burke put forth all the treasures of his mag- 
nificent mind in conversation. It was said that you could 
not stop with him under a shed, to escape the rain, for five 
minutes, without going away with the impression that he 
was the greatest man in England. Mr. Jefferson says of 
Franklin, that no one could be in his presence, for however 
short a time, without learning something valuable — a remark 
eminently true, from all accounts, of Mr. Jefferson himself. 
And, to come a little nearer to our own times. Sir James 
Mackintosh and M^ame de Stael were instances of persons 
of the highest order of minds, who regarded conversation as 
a noble, intellectual exercise, affording ample scope to the 
most creative genius, and the proper vehicle for the most 
profound and original thoughts. 

What are the qualifications necessary to form a good 
talker ? In the first place, he must have a full mind ; for he 
can no more talk well without it, than a river can flow to 
the ocean without a fountain. Let me not be understood 
to say, that he must be a learned man. It matters 
not firom what sources intellectual wealth be derived; it 
comes equally well from reflecting and observing, as from 
reading. Some have a luxuriant creativeness of mind, so 
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that thought and images arise in it as naturally as flowers 
spring from the ground. These, of course, are the most 
brilliant and gifted talkers : these are they '* who set tables 
in a roar ; " who charm and fascinate the listening ear ; 
who condense into minutes the pleasures of hours, and yet 
make hours pass away with the rapidity of minutes. Others, 
too, can afford an entertainment as gratifying, though not as 
stimulating, from the acquired treasures gained by extensive 
and well-digested reading, or by long and sharp observation 
of men and manners. But there must be a moving power 
from within, or, however much the operating instrument be 
cultivated, it will not work to any purpose. 

Another essential requisite for a good talker is a delicate 
tact in discovering the tastes and habits of thought in others, 
and the power of adapting his conversation to them. The 
perfection of this quality consists in that rare gift, the art of 
drawing out — the ability to make others, unconsciously to 
themselves, display, in a natural manner, their faculties and 
acquirements. Nothing is more delightful than to witness 
its exercise, when it arises from a benevolent motive ; to see 
a young and timid spirit gently enforced to draw aside the 
veil of reserve which shrouds its individuality, to put forth 
its free and natural movements, and to glow with a warmth 
which is partly caught and partly spontaneous. One such 
mind acts upon another as fire upon figures traced in 
sympathetic ink -7- bringing out, every moment, warm tints 
of feeling, lights and shadows of character, and bold, origi- 
nal strokes of shaping imagination, which had before slum- 
bered in the gloom of diffidence and distrust. This is a 
faculty as rare as it is beautiful ; and it confers upon its 
possessor an almost unbounded power in social intercourse, 
for he is by far the most agreeable man who can make 
others agreeable. Many of those who possess it, abuse it 
to the gratification of a malicious wit, or a restless vanity. 

The charm of conversation, like that of letter-writing, con- 
sists in its being the natural expression of natural thoughts. 

2* 
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It 18 difficult, in this u in all other things, to find the proper 
medium between two extremes. Some men, aiming at cor- 
rectness and precision, cultivate a grandiloquence and pomp 
of expression which are quite ludicrous, ei^ecially if the 
thoughts bear no proportion to the cumbrous vehicle in 
which they are transported. Others, seeing the folly of this, 
affect a careless, slipshod style of talk, which nothing but 
great originality and raciness of thought will render tolerable. 
The language of conversation should be plain, but not 
homely; idiomatic, but not vulgar. Other things being 
alike, he who has written most will talk best ; for a writer's 
ideas naturally form themselves into harmonious periods, 
and he will be most apt to avoid a redundancy of words. 
If my observations be true, it follows that conversational 
powers are, in some measure, natural, and in some, acquired. 
There is certainly some scope for education here. Every 
one may be taught to speak grammatically, to enunciate dich 
linctly, and to look in the face of the person he addresses. 
These are trifles, to be sure ; but for that very reason they 
•re as easily observed as neglected. 



LESSON in. 

EXERCISES IN ARTICULATION. 

i: — time, mtne, mtnd, buy, eye, htgh ; — buyer, dyer, 
ehtna ; — ftpply^ ally> benign, oblige ; — satiety, sobriety, 
maniacal. 



To a Robin, n. e. Maoazine. 

Young warbler of the spring I 
Scarce hath the earth put on her robe of green. 
And the glad breeze swept o'er the vernal scene. 

Ere thou dost sweetly sing. 
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How many years thy song 
Hath poured its music on my slumbering hours, 
When mom's first breath is seen to stir the flowers. 

Bearing the sweets along! 

Ah! now thy strain I hear, 
Among thy mates, poured fi'om thy warbling throaty 
Filling each grove with thy gay, cheerfiil note. 

Spring's feathered pioneer. 

I love to hear thee sing, 
When summer groves are glistening in the dew. 
And see, in morning's mingling gray and blue. 

Thy brown and glossy wing. 

Thou callest to thy mate 
To perch upon thy favorite, breezy tree, 
To pour to heaven thy gratefiil mmstrelsy. 

With happy heart elate. 

And when the crimson glows, 
Gayly, along the soft and mellow west. 
Thou teachest to thy young, within their nest. 

Thy song at evening's close. 

Ah ! it were vain to search 
Where thou from winter's cold wilt find a home; 
But glad I see thee to my elm-tree come. 

And near my window perch. 

There is that to thee given, 
That teaches me to hymn my Maker's praise, 
And my faint soul fi'om cares of earth to raise. 

To the pure joys of heaven. 
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LESSON iv; 

EXERCISES IN ARTICULATION. 

O : — no, dome, home, rogue, roll, gold, ^cw^ heau ; — notion, 
motion, motive, yeoman ; — depose, withhold, encroach; 
poetry, frowardly. 



GEMS OF POETRY. 



Memory, Rogers. 

Hail, Memory, hail ! In thy exhaustless mine. 
From age to age unnumbered treasures shine ! 
Thought, and her shadowy brood, thy call obey, 
And Place and Time are subject to thy sway ! 
Thy pleasures most we feel when most alone, — 
The only pleasures we can call our own. 
Lighter than air, Hope's summer-visions die 
If but a fleeting cloud obscure the sky ; 
If but a beam of sober reason play, 
Lo, Fancy's fairy frost-work melts away ! 
But can the wiles of Art, the grasp of Power, 
Snatch the rich relics of a well-spent hour ? 
These, when the trembling spirit wings her flight. 
Pour round her path a stream of living light. 
And gild those pure and perfect realms of rest. 
Where Virtue triumphs, and her sons are blest. 



Books, Crabbe. 

Blest be the gracious Power, who taught mankind 
To stamp a lasting image of the mind. 
Beasts may convey, and tuneful birds may sing. 
Their mutual feelings in the opening spring : 
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But man alone has skill and power to send 
The heart's warm dictates to the distant friend. 
'Tis his alone to please, instruct, advise 
Ages remote, and nations yet to rise. 



An Emblem. Wilson. 

A CLOUD lay cradled near the setting sun; 

A gleam of crimson tinged its braided snow : 
Long had I watched the glory moving on 

O'er the still radiance of the lake below : 

Tranquil its spirit seemed, and floated slow; 
E'en in its very motion there was rest; 

While every breath of eve, that chanced to blow, 
Wafled the traveller to the beauteous west — 
Emblem, methought, ^i the departed soul, 

To whose white robe the gleam of bliss is given, 
And by the breath of mercy made to roll 

Right onward to the golden gates of heaven. 
Where to the eye of faith it peaceful lies. 
And tells to man his glorious destinies. 



The Comforter. Mooki. 

O Thou, who dry'st the mourner's tear. 
How dark this world would be. 

If, when deceived and wounded here. 
We could not fly to thee! 

The friends who in our sunshine live. 
When winter comes,^ are flown ; 

And he who has but tears to give 
Must weep those tears alone. 
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But thou wilt heal that broken heart 
Which, like the plants that throw 

Their fragrance from the wounded part, 
Breathes sweetness out of woe. 



The Teaching of Jesus, Bowriwo. 

How sweetly* flowed the gospel's sound 
From lips of gentleness and grace, 

When listening thousands gathered round, 
And joy and reverence filled the place! 

From heaven he came — of heaven he spoke 
To heaven he led his followers' way; 

Dark clouds of gloomy night he broke, 
Unveiling an immortal day. 



Nature^s Temple. Grahame. 

• 

It is not only in the sacred fane, 
That homage should "be paid to the Most High : 
There is a temple, one not made with hands — 
The vaulted firmament : far in the woods. 
Almost beyond the sound of city-chime. 
At intervals heaird through the breezeless air ; 
When not the limberest leaf is seen to move, 
Save where the linnet lights upon the spray; 
When not a floweret bends its little stalk, 
Save where the bee alights upon the bloom ; — 
There, rapt in gratitude, in joy, and love, 
The man of God will' pass the Sabbath noon; 
Silence, his praise; his disimbodied thoughts. 
Loosed from the load of words, will high ascend 
Beyond the empyrean. — 
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LESSON V. 

EXERCISES IN ARTICULATION. 

U: — cube, tune, duke, feud, deu^, new, peu7, hue, Ytew ; — 
tutor, beauty, feudal, tuesday; — repute, abuse, reduce, 
imbtt€, pursuit ; — institution, opportunity. 



On the Swiftness of Time, Dr. Johnsoit. 

The natural advantages which arise from the position of 
the earth which we inhabit, with respect to the other planets, 
afford much employment to mathematical speculation, by 
which it has been discovered, that no other conformation of 
the system could have given such commodious distributions 
of light and heat, or imparted fertility and pleasure to so 
great a part of a revolving sphere. 

It may be perhaps observed by the moralist, with equal 
reason, that our globe seems particularly fitted for the resi- 
dence of a being placed here only for a short time, whose 
task is to advance himself to a higher and happier state of 
existence, by unremitted vigilance of caution and activity 
of virtue. 

The duties required of man are such as human nature 
does not willingly perform, and such as those are inclined 
to delay, who yet intend, some time, to fulfil them. It was 
therefore necessary that this universal reluctance should be 
counteracted, and the drowsiness of hesitation wakened into 
resolve ; that the danger of procrastination should be always 
in view, and the fallacies of security be hourly detected. 

To this end all the appearances of nature uniformly con- 
spire. Whatever we see on every side reminds us of the 
lapse of time and the flux of life. The day and night suc- 
ceed each other, the rotation of seasons diversifies the year, 
4he -sun rises, attains ,the meridian, declines, and sets ; and 
the moon every night changes its form. 
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The day has been considered as an image of the year, and 
a year as the representation of life. The morning answers 
to the spring, and the spring to childhood and youth ; the 
noon corresponds to the summer, and the summer to the 
strength of manhood. The evening is an emblem of automn, 
and autumn of declining life. The night, with its silence 
and darkness, shows the winter, in which all the powers of 
vegetation are benumbed ; and the winter points out the time 
when life shall cease, with its hopes and pleasures. 

He that is carried forward, however swiftly, by a motion 
equable and easy, perceives not the change of place but by 
the variation of objects. If the wheel of life, which rolls 
thus silently along, passed on through undistinguishable uni- 
formity, we should never mark its approaches to the end of 
the course. If one hour were like another ; if the passage 
of the sun did not show that the day is wasting ; if the 
change of seasons did not impress upon us the flight of the 
year ; quantities of duration, e<|ua] to days and years, would 
glide unobserved. If the paits of time were not variously 
colored, we should never discern their departure or succes- 
sion, but should live thoughtless of the past and careless of 
the future, without will, and perhaps without power, to com- 
pute the periods of life, or to compare the time which is 
already lost with that which may probably remain. 

But the course of time is so visibly marked, that it is even ob- 
served by the birds of passage, and by nations who have raised 
their minds very little above animal instinct. There are human 
beings, whose language does not supply them with words by 
which they can number five ; but I have read of none that 
have not names for day and night, for summer and winter. 

Yet it is certain that these admonitions of nature, however 
forcible, however importunate, are too often vain ; and that 
many, who mark with such accuracy the course of time, ap- 
pear to have little sensibility of the decline of life. Every 
man has something to do which he neglects ; every man has 
faults to conquer which he delays to combat. 
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So little do we accustom ourselves to consider the effect! 
of time, that things necessary and certain often surprise ut 
like unexpected contingencies. We leave the beauty in her 
bloom, and, after an absence of twenty years, wonder, at our 
return, to find her faded. We meet those whom we left chil- 
dren, and can scarcely persuade ourselves to treat them as 
men. The traveller visits in age those countries through 
which he rambled in his youth, and hopes for merriment at 
the old place. The man of business, wearied with unsatis- 
factory pro^rity, retires to the town of his nativity, and 
expects to play away his last years with the companions of 
his childhood, and recover youth in the fields where he once 
was young. 

From this inattention, so general and so mischievous, let 
it be every man's study to exempt himself Let him that 
desires to see others happy make haste to give while his 
gift can be enjoyed, and remember that every moment of 
delay takes away something from the value of his benefac- 
tion. And let him who proposes his own happiness, reflect, 
that while he forms his. purpose the day rolls on, and "the 
night Cometh, when no man can work.'' 



LESSON VI. 



EXERCISES IN ARTICULATION. 

U .' — at, hat, mat, gas, wrap, bade, have, shall ; — absent, 
action, patent, sample, tarry; — abrogate, amorous, pacify, 
natural, charity ; — abandon, companion, example. 



On the Improvement of Time, Bonhote. 

To make a proper use of that short and uncertain portion 
of time allotted us for our mortal pilgrimage, is a proof of 

' 4 
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wisdom ; to use it with economy, and dispose of it with care, 
discovers prudence and discretion. Let, therefore, no part 
of your time escape without making it subservient to the* 
wise purposes for which it was given ; it is the most in- 
estimable of treasures. 

You will find a constant employment of your time con- 
ducive to health and happiness ; and not only a sure guard 
against the encroachments of vice, but the best recipe for 
contentment. Seek employment; languor and ennui shall 
be unknown : avoid idleness ; banish sloth ; vigor and 
cheerfulness will be your enlivening companions : admit 
not guilt to your hearts, and terror shall not interrupt your 
slumbers. Follow the footsteps of Virtue; walk steadily 
in her paths : she will conduct you through pleasant and 
flowery paths to the temple of peace; she wUl guard you 
from the wily snares of vice, and heal the wounds of sorrow 
and disappointment which tikne may inflict. 

By being constantly and usefully employed, the destroyer 
of mortal happiness will have but few opportunities of 
making his attacks ; and by regularly filling up your pre- 
cious moments, you will be less exposed to dangers. Venture 
not, then, to waste an hour, lest the next should not be yours 
to squander. Hazard not a single day in guilty or improper 
pursuits, lest 'the day which follows should be ordained to 
bring you an awful summons to the tomb — a summons to 
which youth and age are equally liable. 

Reading improves the mind ; and you cannot better em- 
ploy a portion of your leisure time than in the pursuit of 
knowledge. By observing a regular habit of reading, a love 
of it will soon be acquired. It will prove an unceasing 
amusement, and a pleasant resource in the hours of sorrow 
and discontent ; an unfailing antidote against languor and 
indolence. Much caution is, however, necessary in the 
choice of books : it is among them, as among human charac- 
ters ; many would prove dangerous and pernicious advisers ; 
they tend to mislead the imagination, and give, rise to a 
thoatand erroneous opinions and ridiculous expectations. 
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I would not, however, wish to deprive you of the pleasures 
of society, or of rational amusement ; but let your com- 
panions be select ; let them be such as you can love for 
their good qualities, and whose virtues you are desirous to 
emulate ; let your amusements be such as will tend, not to 
corrupt and vitiate, but to correct and amend the heart. 

Finally, I would earnestly request you never to neglect 
employing a portion of your time in addressing your heav- 
enly Father ; in paying him that tribute of prayer and 
praise which is so justly his due, as " the Author of every 
good and perfect gift ; " as our Creator, Preserver, and 
Redeemer, '' in whom we live, and move, and have our 
being ; " and without whose blessing none of our under- 
takings will prosper. 

Thus, by employing the time given you in the service of 
virtue, you will pass your days with comfort to yourself and 
those around you, and, by persevering to the end, shall at 
length obtain '* a crown of glory, which fadeth not away." 



LESSON vn. 

EXERCISES IN ARTICULATION. 

e : — pet, y£t, get, bread, said, dead, fed, friend ; — pensive, 
getting, kettle, engine, preface, meadow ; — arrest, forget, 
beset, behest ; — accident, incident. 



Advantages of a Well-cultivated Mind, Bigland. 

It is not without reason that those who have tasted the 
pleasures afforded by philosophy and literature, have lavished 
upon them the greatest eulogiums. The benefits they pro- 
duce are too many to enumerate, valuable beyond estima- 
tion, and various as the scenes of human life. The man 
who has a knowledge of i}ie works of God, m t\ie ci^^Nasi^ 
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of the universe, and his providential government of the 
immense system of the material and intellectual w<»rld, can 
never be without a copious fund of the most agreeable 
amusement. He can never be solitary; for in the most 
lonely solitude he is not destitute of company and conversa- 
tion : his own ideas are his companions, and he can always , 
converse with his own mind. 

How much soever a person may be engaged in pleasures, 
or encumbered with business, he will certainly have some 
moments to spare forethought and reflection. No one who 
has observed how heavy the vacuities of time hang upon 
minds unfurnished with images, and unaccustomed to think, 
will be at a loss to make a just estimate of the advantages 
of possessing a copious stock of ideas, of which the com^ 
binations may take a multiplicity of forms, and may be varied 
to infinity. 

The time of action will not always continue ; the young 
ought ever to have this consideration present to their mind, 
that they must grow old, unless prematurely cut off by sick- 
ness or accident. They ought to contemplate the certain 
approach of age and decrepitude, and consider that all tem- 
poral happiness is of uncertain acquisition, mixed with a 
variety of alloy, and, in whatever degree attained, only of 
a short and precarious duration. Every day brings some 
disappointment, some diminution of pleasure, or some frus- 
tration of hope ; and every moment brings us nearer to that 
period, when the present scenes shall recede from the view, 
and future prospects cannot be formed. 

This consideration displays, in a very interesting point 
of view, the beneficial effects of furnishing the mind with 
a stock of ideas that may amuse it in leisure, accompany 
it in solitude, dispel the gloom of melancholy, lighten the 
presisure of misfortune, dissipate the vexations arising fi-om 
baffled projects or disappointed hopes, and relieve the tedium 
of that season of life when new acquisitions can no more 
be made, and the world can no longer flatter and delude 
tt8 with itfr illusory hopes and promises. 
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When life begins, like a distant landscape, gradually to 
disappear, the mind can then receive no solace but from its 
own ideas and reflections. Philosophy and literature will 
then furnish us with an inexhaustible source of the most 
agreeable amusements, as religion will afford it substantial 
consolation. A well-spent youth is the only sure foundation 
of a happy old age : no axiom of the mathematics is more 
true, or more easily demonstrated. 

Old age, like death, comes unexpectedly on the unthink- 
ing and unprepared, although its approach be visible, and 
its arrival certain. Those who have, in the earlier part of 
life, neglected to furnish their minds with ideas, to fortify 
them by contemplation and regulate them by reflecticm, 
seeing the season of youth and vigor irrecoverably past, its 
pleasing scenes annihilated, and its brilliant prospects left 
far behind, without the possibility, of return, — and feeling, at 
the same time, the irresistible encroachments of age, with its 
disagreeable appendages, — are surprised and disconcerted by 
a change scarcely expected, or for which, at least, they had 
made no preparations. A person in this predicament, find- 
ing himself no longer capable of taking, as formerly, a part 
in the busy walks of life, of enjoying its active pleasures 
and sharing its arduous enterprises, becomes peevish and 
uneasy, troublesome to others and burdensome to himself 
Destitute of the resources of philosophy, and a stranger 
to the amusing pursuits of literature, he is unacquainted 
with any agreeable method of filling up the vacuity left 
in his mind by his necessary recess from the active scenes 
of life. 

All this is the consequence of squandering away the 
days of youth and vigor, without acquiring the habit of 
thinking. Excepting the case of those, to whom indigence 
has precluded the means of education, and continued labor 
has allowed no leisure for reflection, the period of human 
life, short as it is, is of sufficient length for the acquisition 
of a considerable stock of useful and agreeable knowledge ; 

3» 
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and the eireamstances of the world aflbrd a superabondfliice 
of sabjects for contemplation and inquiry. The various 
phenomena of the moral as well as physical world, the 
investigation of sciences, and the information communi- 
dated by literature, are calculated to attract attention, 
exercise thought, excite reflection, and replenish the mind 
with an infinite variety of ideas. 

The man of letters, when compared with one that is illit* 
erate, exhibits nearly the same contrast as that which exists 
between a blind man and one that can see ; and if we con- 
sider how much literature enlarges the mind, and how much 
it multiplies, adjusts, rectifies, and arranges the ideas, it may 
well be reckoned equivalent to an additional sense. It afibrds 
pleasures which wealth cannot procure, and which poverty 
cannot entirely take away. A well-cultivated mind places 
its possessor beyond the reach of those trifling vexations 
and disquietudes, which continually harass and perplex 
those who have no resources within themselves, and, in 
some measure, elevates him above the smiles and frowns of 
fortune. 



LESSON vra. 

EXERCISES IN ARTICULATION. 

1 .• — pit, bid, give, Steve ; — fi'tgid, Itvtd, living, giving, 
cygnet, bttsy, spirit; — ridicule, privilege, miracle, tyranny, 
provision, implicit. 



Eternity of Gad, greehwood. 

We receive such repeated intimations of decay in the 
world through which we are passing ; decline, and change, 
tiid loss, follow decline, and change, and loss, in such rapid 
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succession, that we can almost catch the sound of universal 
wasting, and hear the work of desolation going on busily 
around us. '* The mountain falling cometh to nought, and 
the rock is removed out of his place. The waters wear the 
stones, the things which grow out of the dust of the earth 
are washed away, and the hope of man is destroyed." 

Conscious of our own instability, we look about for some- 
thing to rest on ; but we look in vain. The heavens and 
the earth had a beginning, and they will have an end. The 
face of the world is changing, daily and hourly. All ani- 
mated things grow old and die. The rocks crumble, the 
trees fall, the leaves fade, and the grass withers. The 
clouds are flying, and the waters are flowing, away from us. 

The firmest works of man, too, are gradually giving way. 
The ivy clings to the mouldering tower, the brier hangs out 
from the shattered window, and the wallflower i^rings from 
the disjointed stones. The founders of these perishable 
works have shared the same fate long ago. If we look back 
to the days of our ancestors, to the men as well as the dwell- 
ings of former times, they become immediately associated in 
our imaginations, and only make the feeling of instability 
stronger and deeper than before. 

In the spacious domes which once held our fathers, the 
serpent hisses and the wild bird screams. The halls which 
once were crowded with all that taste, and science, and labor 
could procure, which resounded with melody and were 
lighted up with beauty, are buried by their own ruins, 
mocked by their own desolation. The voice of merriment 
and of wailing, the steps of the busy and the idle, have 
ceased in the deserted courts, and the weeds choke the 
entrances, and the long grass waves upon the hearth-stone. 
The works of art, the forming hand, the tombs, the very 
ashes they contained, are all gone. 

While we thus walk among the ruins of the past, a sad 
feeling of insecurity comes over us ; and that feeling is by 
no means diminished when we arrive at home. If we turn 
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to oar friends, we can hardly speak to them before they bid 
us farewell. We see them for a few moments, and in a few 
moments more their countenances are changed, and they 
are sent away. It matters not how near and dear they are. 
The ties which bind us together are never too close to be 
parted, or too strong to be broken. Tears were never 
known to move the king of terrors, neither is it enough that 
we are compelled to surrender one, or two, or many, of 
those we love ; for though the price b so great, we buy no 
favor with it, and our hold on those who remain is as slight 
as ever. The shadows all elude our grasp, and follow one 
another down the valley. 

We gain no confidence, then, no feeling of security, by 
turning to our contemporaries and kindred. We know that 
the forms which are breathing around us are as short- 
lived and fleeting as those were which have been dust for 
centuries. The sensation of vanity, uncertainty, and ruin, 
is equally strong, whether we muse on what has long been 
prostrate, or gaze on what is falling now, or will fall so 
soon. 

Jf every thing which comes under our notice has en- 
dured for so short a time, and in so short a time will be 
no more, we cannot say that we receive the least assurance 
by thinking on ourselves. When they, on whose fate we 
have been meditating, were engaged in the active scenes of 
life, as full of health and hope as we are now, what were 
we ? We had no knowledge, no consciousness, no being ; 
there was not a single thing in the wide universe which 
knew us. And afler the same interval shall have elapsed, 
which now divides their days firom ours, what shall we be ? 
What they are now. 

When a few more firiends have lefl, a few more hopes 
deceived, and a few more changes mocked us, " we shall 
be brought to the grave, and shall remain in the tomb : the 
clods of the valley shall be sweet unto us, and every man 
shall follow us, as there are innumerable before us." All 
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power will have forsaken the strongest, and the loftiest wilt 
be laid low, and every eye will be closed, and every voice 
hashed, and every heart will have ceased its beating. And 
when we have gone ourselves, even our memories will not 
stay behind us long. A few of the near and dear will bear 
our likeness in their bosoms, till they too have arrived at the 
end of their journey, and entered the dark dwelling of un- 
consciousness. In the thoughts of others we shall live only 
till the last sound of the bell, which informs them of our 
departure, has ceased to vibrate in their ears. A stone, per- 
haps, may tell some wanderer where we lie, when we came 
here, and when we went away ; but even that will soon 
refuse to bear us record: ''time's effacing fingers'' will be 
busy on its surface, and at length will wear it smooth^; and 
then the stone itself will sink, or crumble, and the wanderer 
of another age will pass, without a single call upon his sym- 
pathy, over our unheeded graves. 

Is there nothing to counteract the sinking of the heart 
which must be the effect of observations like these? Is there 
no substance among all these shadows? If all who live 
and breathe around us are the creatures of yesterday, and 
destined to see destruction to-morrow ; if the same condition 
is our own, and the same sentence is written against us ; if 
the solid forms of inanimate nature and laborious art are 
fading and falling ; if we look in vain, for durability, to the 
very roots of the mountains, — where shall we turn, and <m 
what can we rely? Can no support be offered? can no 
source of confidence be named? O, yes! there is one 
Being, to whom we can look with a perfect conviction of 
finding that security which nothing about us can give, and 
which nothing about us can take away. 

To this Being we can lift up our souls, and on him we 
may rest them, exclaiming, in the language of the monarch 
of Israel, " Before the mountains were brought forth, or 
ever thou hadst formed the earth and the world, even firom 
everlasting to everlasting, thou art God ! " *' Of old hast thou 
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laid the foundations of the earth, and the heavens are the 
work of thy hands. They shall perish, but thou shalt endure; 
yea, all of them shall wax old like a garment ; as a vesture 
shalt thou change them, and they shall be changed ; but thou 
art the same, and thy years shall have no end." 

Here, then, is a support which will never fail ; here is 
a foundation which can never be moved — the everlasting 
Creator of countless worlds, 'Hhe high and lofly One that 
inhabiteth eternity." What a sublime conception ! He 
inhabits eternity, occupies this inconceivable duration, per- 
vades and fills throughout this boundless dwelling. Ages on 
ages before even the dust of which we are formed was cre- 
ated, HE had existed in infinite majesty, and ages on ages 
will roll away, after we have all returned to the dust whence 
we were taken, and still he will exist in infinite majesty, 
living in the eternity of his own nature, reigning in the 
plenitude of his own omnipotence, forever sending forth 
the word which forms, supports, and governs all things, com- 
manding new-created light to shine on new-created worlds, 
and raising up new-created generations to inhabit them. 

The contemplation of this glorious attribute of God is 
fitted to excite in our minds the most animating and con- 
soling reflections. Standing as we are amid the ruins of 
time, and the wrecks of mortality, where every thing about 
us is created and dependent, proceeding from nothing, and 
hastening to destruction, we rejoice that something is pre- 
sented to our. view which has stood from everlasting, and 
will remain forever. When we have looked on the pleasures 
of life, and they have vanished away ; when we have looked 
on the works of nature, and perceived that they were chan- 
ging ; on the monuments of art, and seen that they would not 
stand ; on our fifiends, and they have fled while we were 
gazing ; on ourselves, and felt that we were as fleeting as 
they; — when we have looked on every object to which we 
could turn our anxious eyes, and they have all told us that 
they could give us no hope nor support, because they were 
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SO feeble themselves, — we can look to the throne of God : 
change and decay have never reachl&d that ; the revolution 
of ages has never moved it ; the waves of an eternity have 
been rushing past it, but it has remained unshaken ; the 
waves of another eternity are rushing toward it, but it is 
fixed, and can never be disturbed. 



LESSON IX. 

EXERCISES IN ARTICULATION. 

O : — not, lot, hot, bond, gone, shone ; — hostile, jocund, col- 
lege, knowledge, torrid, florid. 



God. BOWRING. 

[Translated from the Russian of Derzhavin.] 

O THOU Eternal One! whose presence bright 
All space doth occupy, all motion guide; 

Unchanged through time's all-devastatmg flight ; 
Thou only God ! There is no God beside ! 

Being above all beings ! Mighty one ! 

Whom none can comprehend and none explore; 

Who fUPst existence with thyself alone ; 

Embracing all, — supporting, — ruling o'^er, — 
Being whom we call God! — and know no more. 

In its sublime research, philosophy 

May measure out the ocean-deep ; may count 

The sands or the sun's rays ; but, God ! for thee 

There is no weight nor measure: — none can mount 

Up to thy mysteries. Reason's brightest spark, 
Though kindled by thy light, in vain would try 

To trace- thy counsels, infinite and dark; 
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And. thought is lost, ere thought can soar so high. 
Even like past moments in eternity. 

Thou from primeval nothingness didst call 

First chaos, then existence. Lord, on thee 
Eternity had its foundation : all 

Sprang forth from thee — of light, joy, harmony, 
Sole origin ; — all life, all beauty thine. 

Thy word created all, and doth create; 
Thy splendor fills all space with rays divine. 

Thou art, and wert, and shalt be, glorious! great! 

Light-giving, life-sustaining Potentate! 

Thy chains the unmeasured universe surround ; 

Upheld by thee, by thee inspired with breath. 
Thou the beginning with the end hast bound. 

And beautifully mingled life and death. 
As sparks mount upwards from the fiery blaze, 

So suns are born, so worlds spring forth from thee; 
And, as the (jangles in the sunny rays 

Shine round the silver snow, the p&geantry 
Of heaven's bright army glitters in thy praise.* 

A million torches, lighted by thy hand. 

Wander unwearied through the blue abyss: 
They own thy power, accomplish thy command, 

All gay with life, all eloquent with bliss. 
What shall we call them? Piles of crystal light? 

A glorious company of golden streams ? 
Lamps of celestial ether burning bright? 

Suns lighting systems with their joyous beams? 
But thou to these art as the noon to night. 

Yes ; as a drop of water in the sea. 

All this magnificence in thee is lost : — 
What are ten thousand worlds compared toithee? 
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And what am /, then? Heaven's unnumbered ho§t,— - 
Though multiplied by myriads, and arrayed 

In all the glory of sublimest thought, — 
Is but an atom in the balance, weighed 

Against thy greatness; is a cipher brought ^ 

Against infinity! O, what am I, then? — Nought! 

Nought! But the effluence of thy light divine, 

Pervading worlds, hath reached my bosom too; 
Yes ; in my spirit doth thy spirit shine. 

As shines the sunbeam in a drop of dew. 
Nought! Yet I live, and on hope^s pinions fly, 

Eager, towards thy presence ; for in thee 
I live, and breathe, and dwell; aspiring high, 

Even to the throne of thy divinity. 

I am, O God; and surely thou must be! 

Thou art ! directing, guiding all, thou art ! 

Direct my understanding, then, to thee; 
Control my spirit, guide my wandering heart : 

' Though but an atom 'midst immensity. 
Still I am something, fashioned by thy hand! 

I hold a middle rank 'twixt heaven and earth, 
On the last verge of mortal being stand, 

Close to the realms where angels have their birth. 
Just on the boundaries of the spirit land ! 

The chain of being is complete in me ; 

In me is matter's last gradation lost. 
And the next step is spirit — Deity ! 

I can command the lightning, and am dust ! 
A monarch, and a slave; a worm, a god! 

Whence came I here, and how so marvellously 
Constructed and conceived? Unknown! This clod 

Lives surely through some higher energy; 

F<Mr from itself alone it could not be ! 

4 
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Creator, yes ! thy wisdom and thy word 

Created me ! Thou Source of life and good ! 

Thou Spirit of my spirit^ and my Lord ! 

Thy light, thy love, in their bright plenitude 

Filled me with an immortal soul, to spring 
0'er*the abyss of death, and bade it wear 

The garments of eternal day, and wing 
Its heavenly flight beyond this little sphere. 
Even to its Source — to thee — its Author, there. 

O, thoughts ineffable! O, visions blest! 

Though worthless our conceptions all of thee, 
Yet shall thy shadowed image fill our breast, 

And waft its homage to thy Deity. 
God I thus alone my lowly thoughts can soar ; 

Thus seek thy presence. Being wise and good; 
'Midst thy vast works admire, obey, adore ; 
And when the tongue is eloquent no more. 

The soul shall speak in tears of gratitude. 



LESSON X. 

EXERCISES IN ART IC U"L AT ION. 

U : — cMb, tMb, st<ch, mMch, son, come, some ; — punish, 
study, comfort, combat; — above, among, enough. 



Feeling and Sentiment, George s. Hillard. 

I WISH to say a few words upon two very different modifi- 
cations of that feeling of sympathy for one another, both in 
joy and sorrow, which is common to the whole human race. 
By sentiment^ I mean to express the abstract of that idea 
of which sentimental is the concrete. It is keenly and 
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▼ividiy alive to whatever afflicts humanity, and if, by an 
act of volition, it could convert sorrow into joy, the exercise 
of this power would turn this world into a Paradise; but 
it shrinks from the toil, the privations, and the sacrifices, 
which must be endured long after the thrilling impulse 
of charity has subsided, by him who would be a faithful 
laborer in the noble cause of humanity. It rather selects those 
forms of distress which have somewhat of a romantic beauty 
and interest, which are gratifying to the taste, the con- 
templation of which may throw him into that luxurious 
and dream-like melancholy which unnerves the soul, and 
makes it unfit for efficient action; but it recoils from the 
smoke, the dirt, the coarse language, and the uncouth 
manners, which, in this world of stern realities, usually 
attend upon extreme want. 

Feeling, on the other hand, cares for none of these things. 
It flies to the relief of distress, in however offensive a shape 
it may appear. Its sensibilities are less keen, and its im- 
pulses less strong, than those of Sentiment, but its good 
deeds are far more numerous and valuable. It relieves 
distress, partly from a sense of duty, and partly from the 
exquisite gratification which it derives from so doing. It 
is entirely independent of taste ; it is enough for it to know 
that there is a human being that can, by its efforts, be made 
happier ; and it makes no difference how disagreeable the 
suffering individual may be, or how distasteful the situation 
in which he is placed. 

There is, also, another difference between them. The 
man of sentiment may have his sensibilities called forth by a 
tale of suffering, .which the sober man of feeling listens to 
with cold indifference, because he knows the distress to be the 
result of indolence or vice; while, if it be undeserved, and the 
effect of uncontrollable circumstances, he will give diligent 
heed to it, though it be of so common-place and every-day 
a nature, as not to awaken the attention of the other at all. 
Sentiment is more vivid in its ^motions. Feeling more last* 
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ing. Sentiment is often eloquent where Feeling is silent ; 
Sentiment often weeps where Feeling appears unmoved. 
But by the next hour. Sentiment will have forgotten all about 
it, while Feeling is busily occupied in contriving ways and 
means for speedy and effectual relief. 

Sentiment is eloquent at all public charitable meetings, 
where Feeling is a quiet listener ; while Feeling is seen in 
the cold garrets and damp cellars, where some poor sufferer 
is left alone with his God to die, and where Sentiment, with 
its delicate nerves, would faint with horror. Sentiment will 
head a subscription-paper with a glowing appeal in behalf of 
the distressed object ; but Feeling will go about from house 
to house to solicit contributions. Sentiment talks beautifully 
OA the duties of charity, benevolence, and sympathy for 
misfortune; but Feeling practises them. Sentiment will 
weq> with those that mourn ; but Feeling comforts them. 

There are two men of my acquaintance, of nearly the same 
age, property, and standing in society, one of whom is a 
man of feeling, and the other a man of sentiment. Senti- 
ment is rather a more gifted man than Feeling; writes and 
talks well ; and on no subject does he write or speak so often 
and so well, as on the duty of doing good to each other. 
Feeling never wrot^ a paragraph in the newspapers, nor spoke 
where ten people could hear him ; but there is not a cellar or 
a garret in Broad Street which he has not visited ; and there 
are hundreds of people that pray for him every day of their 
lives. Sentiment is the admiration of his acquaintances; 
Feeling, the delight of his friends. 

No better illustration can be given of the difference 
between them, than was shown in their conduct oh one 
particular occasion. A common friend of theirs had died 
suddenly, under circumstances of peculiar affliction, leav- 
ing a large family nearly destitute. Sentiment heard of 
his death as he was going to an evening party, where 
he spoke of his departed friend, and of his irreparable loss 
to his widow and children, in such a way as to bring tears 
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into the eyes of all who heard him ; but in a short time the 
conversation turned upon other subjects, and Sentiment 
became as lively and entertaining as ever. Feeling also 
heard of it as he was going to the same party, and he turned 
about and went home ; for he loved his friend too well to feel 
in the mood to join a gay crowd while he was yet unburied. 
The next day Sentiment sat down and wrote a beautiful 
letter to the bereaved widow, while Feeling went about and 
collected a subscription for her use. Sentiment published 
an eloquent obituary notice of his friend, while Feeling paid 
his funeral expenses. Feeling adopted one of his sons, and 
educated him, while Sentiment named one of his own after 
him. 



LESSON XI. 



EXERCISES IN ARTICULATION. 

U : — pull, Ml, puss, push, wotild, coaild, should, wood, foot, 
look ; — ptilley, fully, fuller, pulpit, cushion. 



Sa/me Subject, concluded. Gsoros s. Hillard. 

I HAVE two cousins, in whom the two qualities of feeling 
and* sentiment are more strikingly displayed than in any 
per^ns of my acquaintance. I shall call one of them by the 
familiar name of Mary, and the other by the more romantic 
one of Matilda, assigning to each an appellation somewhat 
consistent with her character. Mary has a great deal of 
strong sense, uniform cheerfulness, and a fund of deep and 
quiet feeling. Matilda has more imagination, more liveli- 
ness, more enthusiasm, and more sentiment. Mary is slow 
in forming attachments, and is very constant to her old 

friends ; but Matilda is apt to be bewitched with new faces, 

4# 
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and repose confidence in those whom she soon finds to be 
unworUiy of it 

In literature their tastes are widely different Matilda 
hangs with rapture over the passionate dreamings of Byrcn 
and the mystical speculations of Shelley ; but Mary prefers the 
tenderness of Cowper and the deep philosophy of Words- 
worth. If Matilda could find out some beautifiil being that 
was dying of a consumption, or a broken heart, or any sach 
interesting disease, in a chamber tastefiilly adorned with 
flowers, dressed in robes of spotless white, she would devote 
to her all her time and energies, and be the most assidu- 
ous of nurses and the most sympathizing of firiends ; but 
she cannot endure smoky houses, unwashed children, or 
any repulsive form of distress. 

I remember very well how differently they behaved on 
an occasion, when I happened to be present, when the wife 
of a poor sailor and the mother of many children, who 
lived near them, rushed into the house with the utmost 
disorder of look and manner, and told them, with the pas- 
sionate lamentation customary to persons in her rank of life, 
in circumstances of overwhelming grief, that she had just 
heard that her husband was lost at sea, when within two 
days' sail of the harbor. Matilda was dreadfully overcome, 
and had nearly fainted ; and on recovering, flew to her purse 
and emptied it into the woman's lap, and then sat down and 
wept in helpless impotence. 

Mary, on the other hand, retained her self-possession 
throughout, and applied herself at once to the soothing 
and comforting of her afflicted and humble friend ; and, by 
suggesting to her reflections and consolations, in a manner 
equally creditable to her judgment and her feelings, soon 
succeeded in converting the hysterical violence of grief into 
a more calm and subdued state of feeling. And this was but 
the beginning of her good deeds. She made a decent suit 
of mourning for her, went about and procured situations 
for two or thr^ of her children, 9nd spoke of her case, to 
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some wealthy friends, with that eloquence which comes from 
the heart and goe^ to the heart, so that they became inter- 
ested in her, relieved her present necessities, and provided 
her with the means of gaining a permanent livelihood. All 
this Matilda could not have done, though she would have 
loaded her with gifts if she had had the means. Mary had 
as limited means as her cousin; but how much good can 
be done by one who has a willing heart and a resolute 
spirit ! 

These young ladies have a grandmother, who is somewhat 
in her dotage, and is, moreover, confined to her room by 
infirmities ; and it is curious to see how unconsciously they 
display their different characters by their treatment of her. 
Matilda is truly attached to her ; oflen speaks of her with 
deep feeling, and is ready to do any thing for her, and to 
contribute to her happiness in any way she can. She goes 
to see her nearly every day, and lights up the invalid's cham- 
ber, like a sunbeam, with her sweet looks. She delights 
to carry her flowers, pictures, or any thing that will amuse 
her childish mind; but her lively fancy cannot endure the 
" bald, disjointed chat " of the poor old lady. She is restless, 
and fidgets on her chair while she is in the room, and soon 
makes an excuse to be gone. 

But Mary regularly devotes a certain portion of her time 
to her grandmother. She will read the newspaper to her by 
the hour together, and listen, without the least sign of impar 
tience, to the threadbare scandal that is half a century old, and 
to the pointless story that she knows already by heart. - She 
will tell her, too, who is married, and who is engaged, and 
who has failed, and who has come into town, and who has 
g€me out of it, and who have given parties, and who are 
going to give them, — and, in short, empty the basket of 
gossip to its last chip. And she will do all this, though, in 
addition to her excellent sense, she has a very vivid percep- 
tion and keen enjojrment of the ludicrous. 

When they were both about seventeen years old, they 
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heard of the death of a schoolfellow, whom they both fondly 
loved, from whom they had been recently separated, and 
whose .residence was only a day's journey from their own. 
Matilda was almost heart-broken at her loss, and, in the 
touching language of Scripture, " refused to be comforted." 
The casual observer read a tale of sorrow in her swollen 
eyes and fading cheek. She mourned for her friend long, as 
well as deeply, but her grief was of that stunning and ab- 
sorbing nature that it occupied her whole mind, to the exclu- 
sion of every other image. 

Mary, though deeply afflicted, and disposed to yield to the 
torrent of grief which came over her, remembered that her 
obligations to duty yet remained. She thought of the mother 
and sisters of her friend, and said to herself, " Their sorrow 
is yet greater than mine." She flew to them on the wings 
of love. She soothed and consoled them. She took upon 
herself all those household duties for which they were unfit- 
ted, and so occupied herself that she was obliged to forego 
thfe luxury of tears, till she had retired to rest. She re- 
mained with them till the bitterness of their anguish was 
over, and then came home and resumed her own duties 
as quietly as if all she had done had been a matter of 
course. 

Such are my two cousins, each charming in her way, and 
I love them both with a truly cousinly affection. But, per- 
haps, some fair reader may ask, " Suppose they were not 
your cousins ; which of them should you prefer ? " Why, in 
truth, this is one of that numerous class of questions which 
are more easy to ask than to answer. But if I must give a 
reply, I should say, that I prefer a twilight walk in the woods 
with the romantic Matilda, or to sit by her side in a summer 
evening when the rich moonlight is steeping in its silver 
beauty her dark hair and spiritual eyes ; but if I were about 
to select a companion to walk hand in hand with through 
this vale of tears, I think my choice would fall upon the 
affectionate and kind-hearted Mary. 
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LESSON XU. 

EXERCISES IN ARTICULATION. 

<!.- — both, half, lough, path, balm, calm, palm, psalm, 

aunt, daunt, haunt. 



Mount Auburn. Joseph Stort. 

A RURAL cemetery seems to combme in itself all the ad- 
vantages which can be proposed to gratify human feelings, 
or tranquillize human fears; to secure the best religious 
influences, and to cherish all those associations which cast 
a cheerful light over the darkness of the grave. 

And what i^t can be more appropriate than this for such 
a purpose? Nature seems to point it out, with significant 
energy, as the favorite retirement for the dead. There are 
around us all the varied features of her beauty and gran- 
deur — the forest-crowned height; the abrupt acdivity ; 
the sheltered valley ; the deep glen ; the grassy glade ; and 
the silent grove. Here are the lofty oak, the beech, that 
** wreaths its old fantastic .roots so high," the rustling 
pine, and the drooping willow; — the tree that sheds its 
pale leaves with every autumn, a fit emblem of our own 
transitory Uoom ; and the evergreen with its perennial shoots, 
instructing us, that '' the wintry blast of death kills not the 
buds of virtue." Here is the thick shrubbery to protect and 
conceal the new-made grave; and there is the wild-flower 
creeping along the narrow path, and planting its seeds in 
the upturned earth. All around us there breathes a solemn 
calm, as if we were in the bosom of a wilderness, broken 
cmly by the breeze, as it murmurs through the tops of the 
forest, or by the notes of the warbler, pouring forth his matin 
or his evening song. 

Ascend but a few steps, and what a change of scenery 
to surprise and delight usl We seem, as it were in an 
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instant, to pass from the confines of death to the bright and 
balmy regions of life. Below us flows the winding Charles, 
with its rippling current, like the stream of time hastening to 
the ocean of eternity. In the distance, the city — at once 
the object of our admiration and our love — rears its proud 
eminences, its glittering spires, its lofly towers, its graceful 
mansions, its curling smoke, its crowded haunts of business 
and pleasure, which speak to the eye, and yet leave a noise- 
less loneliness on the ear. Again we turn, and the walls of 
our venerable university rise before us, with many a recd- 
lection of happy days passed there in the interchange of 
study and friendship, and many a grateful thought of the 
affluence of its learning, which has adorned and nourished 
the literature of our country. Again we turn, and the culti- 
vated farm, the neat cottage, the village church, the spar- 
kling lake, the rich valley, and the distant hills, are befc^e us 
through opening vistas ; and we breathe amidst the firesh 
and varied labors of man. 

There is, therefore, within our reach, every variety of 
natural and artificial scenery which is fitted to awaken emo- 
tions of the highest and most aflecting character. We stand, 
as it were, upon the borders of two worlds ; and as the mood 
of our minds may be, we may gather lessons of profound 
wisdom by contrasting the one with the other, or indulge in 
the dreams of hope and ambition, or solace our hearts by 
melancholy meditations. 

Who is there, that, in the contemplation of such a scene, 
is not ready to exclaim, with the enthusiasm of the poet, — 

''Mine be the breezy hill that skirts the down, 
Where a green grassy turf is all 1 crave, 
With here and there a violet bestrown, 
'Fast by a brook, or fountain's murmuring wave, 
And many an evening sun shine sweetly on my grave ! ** 

What a multitude of thoughts crowd upon the mind in the 
contemplation of such a scene ! How much of the future, 
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even in its far-distant reaches, rises before us with all its per- 
suasive realities ! Take but one little narrow space of time, 
and how affecting are its associations ! Within the flight of 
(Hie half century, how many of the great, the good, and the 
wise, will be gathered here I How many in the loveliness of 
infancy, the beauty of youth, the vigor of manhood, and the 
maturity of age, will lie down here, and dwell in the bosom 
of their mother earth ! The rich and the poor, the gay and 
the wretched, the favorites of thousands, and the forsaken 
of the world, the stranger in his solitary grave, and the pa- 
triarch surrounded by the kindred of a long lineage ! How 
many will here bury their brightest hopes, or blasted expec- 
tations ! How many bitter tears will here be shed ! How 
many agcmizing sighs will here be heaved! How many 
trembling feet will cross the pathways, and, returning, leave 
behind them the dearest objects of their reverence or their 
love! 

And if this were all, sad indeed, and funereal, would be 
our thoughts ; gloomy, indeed, would be these shades, and 
desolate these prospects. 

But — thanks be to God — the evils which he permits have 
their attendant mercies, and are blessings in disguise. The 
bruised reed will not be utterly laid prostrate. The wounded 
heart will not always bleed. The voice of consolation will 
spring up in the midst of the silence of these regions of 
death. The mourner will revisit these shades with a secret, 
though melancholy pleasure. The hand of friendship will 
delight to cherish the flowers, and the shrubs, that fringe the 
lowly grave, or the sculptured monument. The earliest 
beams of the morning will play upon these summits with a 
refreshing cheerfulness, and the lingering tints of evening 
hover on them with a tranquillizing glow. Spring will invite 
hither the footsteps of the young by its opening foliage, and 
Autumn detain the contemplative by its latest bloom. The 
votary of learning and science will here learn to elevate his 
geniua by the holiest studies. The devout will here offer up 
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the silent tribute of pity, or the prayer of latitude. The 
rivalries of the world will here dr(^ from the heart ; the 
spirit of forgiveness will gather new impulses; the selfish- 
ness of avarice will be checked; the restlessness of ambi- 
tion will be rebuked ; vanity will let fall its plumes : and 
pride, as it sees ** what shadows we are, and what shadows 
we pursue," will acknowledge the value of virtue as far, im- 
measurably far, beyond that of fame. 

But that, which will be ever present, pervading these 
shades like the noonday sun, and shedding cheerfulness 
around, is the consciousness, the irrepressible consciousness', 
amidst all these lessons of human mortality, of the higher 
truth, that we are beings, not of time, but of eternity; 
that ** this corruptible must put on incorruption, and this 
mortal must put on immortality ; " that this is but the 
threshold and starting-point of an existence, compared with 
whose duration the ocean is but as a drop, nay, the whole 
creation an evanescent quantity. 

Let us banish, then, the thought, that this is to be the 
abode of gloom, which will haunt the imagination by its 
terrors, or chill the heart by its solitude. Let us cultivate 
feelings and sentiments more worthy of ourselves and more 
worthy of Christianity. Here let us erect the memorials of 
our love, and our gratitude, and our glory. Here let the 
brave repose, who have died in the cause of their country. 
Here let the statesman rest, who has achieved the victories 
of peace, not less renowned than war. Here let genius find 
a home, that has sung immortal strains, or has instructed 
with still diviner eloquence. Here let learning and science, 
the votaries of inventive art, and the teacher of the philosophy 
of nature, come. Here let youth and beauty, blighted by 
premature decay, drop, like tender blossoms, into the virgin 
earth; and here let age retire, ripened for the harvest. 
Above all, here let the benefactors of mankind, the good, 
the merciful, the meek, the pure in heart, be congregated ; 
for to them belongs an undying praise. And let us take 
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comfort, — nay, let us rejoice, — that in future ages, long after 
we are gathered to the generations of other days, thousands 
of kindling hearts will here repeat the sublime declaration, 
" Blessed are the dead that die in the Lord, for they rest 
from their labors, and their works do follow them." 



LESSON XIII. 

EXERCISES IN ARTICULATION. 

CL : — all, coll, fall, toll, wall, cause, pause, aught, caught, 
nought; — always, thraldom, falcon, water. 



The Unknown Grave, Moir. 

Who sleeps below? who sleeps below? — 

It is a question idle all ! 
Ask of the breezes, as they blow ; 

Say, do they heed, or hear thy call ? 
They murmur in the trees around. 
And mock thy voice, an empty sound ! 

A hundred summer suns have showered 

Their fostering warmth and radiance btight; 

A hundred winter storms have lowered. 
With piercing floods, and hues of night. 

Since first this remnant of his race 

Did tenant his lone dwelling-place. 

Was he of high or low degree ? 

Did grandeur smile upon his lot? 
Or, born to dark obscurity, 

Dwelt be within some lowly cot, 
5 
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^And, firom his youth to labor wed. 

From toil-strung limbs wrung daily bread? 

Say, died he ripe, and full of years, 
Bowed down and bent by hoary eld, 

When sound was silence to his ears, 
And the dim eyeball sight withheld, — 

Like a ripe apple falling down, 

Unshaken, 'mid the orchard brown, — 

When all the friends that blessed his prime 
Were vanished like a morning dream, 

Plucked one by one by spareless Time, 
And scattered in Oblivion's stream. 

Passing away all silently. 

Like snow-flakes melting in the sea? 

Or, 'mid the summer of his years. 

When round him thronged his children young. 
When bright eyes gushed with burning tears. 

And anguish dwelt on every tongue. 
Was he cut off, and lefl behind 
A widowed wife, scarce half resigned ? 

Perhaps he perished for the faith, — 

One of that persecuted band 
Who suffered tortures, bonds, and death. 

To free from mental thrall the land. 
And, toiling for the martyr's fame. 
Espoused his fate, nor found a name! 

Say, was he one to science blind, 

A groper in earth's dungeon dark? — 

Or one whose bold, aspiring mind 
Did in the fair creation mark 

The Maker's hand, and kept his soul 

Free from this grovelling world's control? — 
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Hush, wild surmise ! — 'tis vain — 'tis vain ! 

The summer flowers in beauty blow, 
And sighs the wind, and floods the rain. 

O'er some old bones that rot below : 
No other record can we trace 
Of fame or fortune, rank or race. 

Then what is life, when thus we see 
No trace remains of life's career? — 

Mortal ! whoe'er thou art, for thee 
A moral lesson gloweth here; 

Putt' St thou in aught of earth thy trust? 

'Tis doomed that dust shall mix with dust. 

What doth it matter, then, if thus. 

Without a stone, without a name, 
To impotently herald us. 

We float not on the breath of fame. 
But, like the dewdrop from the flower. 
Pass, after glittering for an hour, — 

Since soul decays not? Freed from earth. 

And earthly coils, it bursts away : 
Receiving a celestial birth. 

And spurning off its bonds of clay. 
It soars, and seeks another sphere. 
And blooms through Heaven's eternal year! 

Do good ; shun evil ; . live not thou 

As if at death thy being died; 
Nor Error's siren voice allow 

To draw thy steps from truth aside; 
Look to thy journey's end — the grave! 
And trust in Him whose arm can save. 
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LESSON XIV. 

EXERCISES IN ARTICULATION. 

O : — move, prove, do, who, two, ooze, lose, brtite, finitt ; — loser, 
mover, proving, moving ; — improve, behove, canoe, imbrue. 



ThanatopsisJ* w. c. Brtaht. 

To him who, in the love of Nature, holds 
Communion with her visible forms, she speaks 
A various language : for his gayer hours 
She has a voice of gladness, and a smile ^ 
And eloquence of beauty ; and she glides 
Into his darker musings with a mild 
And gentle sympathy, that steals away 
Their sharpness, ere he is aware. When thoughts 
Of the last bitter hour come like a blight 
Over thy spirit, and sad images 
Of the stern agony, and shroud, and pall. 
And breathless darkness, and the narrow house* 
Make thee to shudder, and grow sick at heart, — 
Go forth under the open sky, and list 
To Nature's teachings, while, from all around — 
Earth and her waters, and the depths of air— *- 
Comes a still voice — Yet a few days, and thee 
The all-beholding sun shall see no more 
In all his course; nor yet in ^he cold ground. 
Where thy pale form was laid, with many tears. 
Nor in the embrace of ocean, shall exist 
Thy image. Earth, that nourished thee, shall claim 
Thy growth, to be resolved to earth again; 
And, lost each human trace, surrendering up 

• View of Death. 
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Thine individual being, shalt thou go 

To mix forever with the elements, 

To be a brother to the insensible rock, 

And to the sluggish clod, which the rude swain 

Turns with his share, and treads upon. The oak 

Shall send his roots abroad, and pierce thy mould. 

Yet not to thy eternal resting-place 
Shalt thou retire alone ; nor couldst thou wish 
Couch more magnificent. Thou shalt lie down 
With patriarchs of the infant world, with kings, — 
The powerful of the earth, — the wise, the good, 
Fair forms, and hoary seers of ages past. 
All in one mighty sepulchre. The hills. 
Rock-ribbed, and ancient as the sun ; the vales, 
Stretching in pensive quietness between; 
The venerable woods ; rivers that move 
In majesty ; and the complaining brooks. 
That make the meadows green ; and, poured round all, 
Old ocean's gray and melancholy waste, — 
Are but the solemn decorations all 
Of the great ton^b of man. The golden sun, 
The planets, all the infinite host of heaven. 
Are shining on the sad abodes of- death. 
Through the still lapse of ages. All that tread 
The globe are but a handfiil to the tribes 
That slumber in its bosom. Take the wings 
Of morning, and the Barcan desert pierce ; 
Or lose thyself in the continuous woods 
Where rolls the Oregon, and hears no sound 
Save his own dashings — yet — the dead are there ; 
And millions in those solitudes, since first 
The flight of years began, have laid them down 
In their last sleep — the dead reign there alone. 

So shalt thou rest ; and what if thou shalt fall 
Unnoticed by the living, and no fi'iend 
Take note of thy departure ? All that breathe 

5* 
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Will share thy destiny. The gay will laugh 

When thou art gone, the solemn brood of care 

Plod on, and each one, as before, will chase 

His favorite phantom; yet all these shall leave 

Their mirth and their employments, and shall come. 

And make their bed with thee. As the long train 

Of ages glide away, the sons of men g 

The youth in life's green spring, and he who goes P 

In the full strength of years, matron and maid, 

The bowed with age, the infant in the smiles 

And beauty of its innocent age cut off. 

Shall, one by one, be gathered to thy side. 

By those who in their turn shall follow them. 

So live, that, when thy summons comes to j<Mn 
The innumerable caravan, that moves 
To the pale realms of shade, where each shall take 
His chamber in the silent halls of death, 
Thouxgo not, like the quarry-slave at night, 
Scourged to his dungeon ; but, sustained and soothed 
By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave. 
Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams. 



LESSON XV. 

EXERCISES IN ARTICULATION. 

0%: — (wl, boil, s(nl, brofl, cho/ce, voice, notse, boy, joy,, toy, 

alloy, employ, embroil, appoint. 



Autumn, is. E. Magazine. 

Upon a lea^trewn walk, 
I wander on amid the sparkling dews ; 
Where Autumn hangs, upon each frost-gemmed stalk, 

Her gold and piirpfle hues; — 
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Where the tdl fox-gloves shake 
Their loose bells to the wind, and each sweet flower 
Bows down its perfumed blossoms, to partake 

The influence of the hour ; — 

Where the clc»id shadows pass 
With noiseless speed by lonely lake and rill, 
Chasing each other o'er the low crisped grass 

And up the distant hill ; — 

Where the clear stream steals on 
Upon its silent path, as it were sad 
To find each downwardrgazing flower has gone. 

That made it once so glad. 

I number it in days. 
Since last I roamed through this secluded dell, — 
Seeking a shelter from the summer rays, — 

Where flowers and wild-birds dwell. 

While, gemmed with pearl-drops bright. 
Green leaves and silken buds were dancing there, 
I moved my lips in murmurs of delight, 

" And blessed them, unaware.'' 

How changed each sylvan scene I 
Where is the warbling bird? the sun's clear ray? 
The waving brier-rose? and foliage green. 

That canopied my way? 

Where is the balmy breeze 
That fanned so late my brow? the sweet south-west. 
That, whispering music to the listening trees. 

My raptured i^irit blessed? 
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Where are the notes of Spring? 
Yet the brown bee still hums his quiet tune. 
And the low shiver of the insect's wing 

Disturbs the hush of noon. 

The thin, transparent leaves, 
Like flakes of amber, quiver in the light ; 
While Autumn round her silver fret-work weaves 

In glittering hoar-frost white. 

O Autumn, thou art blessed ! 
My bosom heaves with breathless rapture here : 
I love thee well, season of mournful rest, 

Sweet Sabbath of the year ! 



, LESSON XVI. 

EXERCISES IN ARTICULATION. 

OU : — bound, found, mound, round, sound, thou, bou7, nou; ; — 
bou'er, fountain, thousand, vou^el ; — astound, profound, re- 
nou^n, endow. 



Morning' in Spring. George D. Prentice. 

How sweet the landscape! Morning twines 

Her tresses round the brow of Day, 
And bright mists, o'er the forest pines. 

Like happy spirits, float away 
To revel on the mountain's crown, 
Whence the glad stream comes shouting down. 
Through woods and rocks, that hang on high, 
Like clouds against the deep-blue sky. 
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The woven sounds of bird and stream 

Are falling beautiful and deep 
Upon the ^irit, like a dream 

Of music on the hour of sleep ; 
And gently from the dewy bowers 
Soil murmurs, like the breath of flowers. 
Are winding through the purple grove. 
And blending with the notes of iiove. 

The streams in veins of silver flow ; 

The sunrise gale o'er flower and tree - 
So lightly breathes, it scarce would blow 

A fairy bark upon the sea; — 
It comes so fresh, so calm, so sweet. 
It draws the heart from its retreat. 
To mingle in the glories, born 
In the first holy light of morn. 

A cloud is on the sky above; 

And calmly, o'er the young year blue, 
'Tis coming like a thing of love 

To gladden in the rising dew: 
Its white waves with the sunlight blend. 
And gentle spirits seem to bend 
From its unrolling folds, to hear 
The glad sounds of our joyous ^ere. 

The lake, unruffled by the breeze. 

Smiles in its deep, unbroken rest. 
As it were dreaming of the trees 

And blossoms pictured on its breast; — 
Its depths are glowing, bright, and fair. 
And the far skies seem hollowed there. 
Soft trembling, as they felt the thrill 
Of music echoed from the hill. 
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The living soul of beauty fills 

The air with glorious Tisions: bright 
They linger round the sunny hills. 

And wander in the clear blue light: 
Off to the breathing heavens they go. 
Along the earth they live and glow, 
Shed o'er the lake their happy smiles, 
And beckon to its glittering isles. 

O, at this hour, when air and earth 

Are gushing love, and joy, and light. 
And songs of gladness, at the birth 

Of all that's beautiful and bright, — 
Each heart beats high; each thought is blown 
To flame; the spirit drinks the tone 
Of brighter worlds, and melts away 
In visions of eternal day. 



LESSON xvn. 

EXERCISES IN ARTICULATION. 

d: — abjure, admit, admire, apply; appear ; — instantly, 
constantly, penalty, valiantly ; — countenance, temper- 
ance, abundance. 

Voyage to Europe* Washington Irving. 

To an American visiting Europe, the long voyage he has 
to make is an excellent preparative. The temporary ab- 

J^ote to Teachers. — One ^f the principal defects in articulation 
arises from a tendency of the organs to slide over the unaccented 
vowels, either perverting or suppressing their sounds. To remedy 
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sence of worldly scenes and employments produces a state 
of mind peculiarly fitted to receive new and vivid impres- 
sions. The vast space of waters that separates the hemi- 
spheres is like a blank page in existence. There is no 
gradual transition, by which, as in Europe, the features 
and population of one country blend almost imperceptibly 
with those of another. From the moment you lose sight of 
the land you have left, all is vacancy, until you step on the 
c^posite shore, and are launched at once into the bustle and 
novelties of another world. 

In travelling by land, there is a continuity of scene, and a 
connected succession of persons and incidents, that carry on 
the story of life, and lessen the effect of absence and separa- 
tion. We drag, it is true, " a lengthening chain " at each 
remove of our pilgrimage ; but the chain is unbroken ; we 
can trace it back link by link ; and we feel that the last of 
them still grapples us at home. But a wide sea voyage 
severs us at once. It makes us conscious of being cast loose 
from the secure anchorage of settled life, and sent adrift 
upon a doubtful world. It interposes a gulf, not merely 
imaginary, but real, between us and our homes — a gulf, 
subject to tempest, and fear, and uncertainty, that makes 
distance palpable, and retufn precarious. 

Such, at least, was the case with myself As I saw the 
last blue line of my native land fade away like a cloud in 
the horizon, it seemed as if I had closed one volume of the 
world and its concerns, and had time for meditation before 
I c^ned another. That land, too, now vanishing from my 
view, which contained all that was most dear to me in life, — 
what vicissitudes might occur in it, what changes might 
take place in me, before I should visit it again ! Who can 



this defect, the words in the table should be pronounced with great 
distinctness. In this manner, the organs of speech will be trained to 
a correct utterance. 
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tell, when'he sets forth to wander, whither he maj be drivoi 
bj the uncertain currents of existence ; or when he may 
return ; or whether it may be e?er his lot to revisit the scenes 
of his childhood? 

I said, that at sea all is vacancy; I should correct the 
expression. To one given to day-dreaming, and fond of 
losing himself in reveries, a sea voyage is full of subjects for 
meditation ; but then they are the wonders of the deep and 
of the air, and rather tend to abstract the mind from worldly 
themes. I delighted to loll over the quarter-railing, or climb 
to the main-tq>, on a calm day, and muse for hours t<^ether 
on the tranquil bosom of a summer's sea; — to gaze upon 
the piles of golden clouds just peering above the horizon ; 
fancy them some fairy realms, and people them with a 
creation of my own ; to watch the gentle, undulating billows, 
rolling their silver volumes, as if to die away on those hi^y 
shores. 

There was a delicious sensation of mingled security and 
awe with which I looked down, from my giddy height, on the 
monsters of the deep at their uncouth gambols — shoals of 
porpoises tumbling about the bow of the ship ; the grampus, 
slowly heaving his huge form above the surface; or the 
ravenous shark, darting, like a spectre, through the blue 
waters. My imagination would conjure up all that I had 
heard or read of the watery world beneath me ; of the finny 
herds that roam its fathomless valleys; of the shapeless 
monsters that lurk among the very foundations of the earth; 
and of those wild phantasms that swell the tales of fisher- 
men and sailors. 

Sometimes a distant sail, gliding along the edge of the 
ocean, would be another theme of idle speculation. How 
interesting this fragment of a world, hastening to rejoin 
the great mass of existence! What a glorious monument 
of human invention ; that has thus triumphed over wind and 
wave ; has brought the ends of the world into communion ; 
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has established an interchange of blessings, pouring into the 
sterile regions of the north all the luxuries of the south ; has 
diffused the light of knowledge and the charities of culti- 
vated life ; and has thus bound together those scattered por- 
tions of the human race, between which nature seemed to 
have thrown an insurmountable barrier* 

We one day descried some shapeless object drifUng at a 
distance. At sea, every thing that breaks the monotony of 
the surrounding expanse attracts attention. It proved to be 
the mast of a ship that must have been completely wrecked ; 
for there were the remains of handkerchiefs, by which some 
of the crew had fastened themselves to this spar, to prevent 
their being washed off by the waves. There was no trace 
by which the name of the ship could be ascertained. The 
wreck had evidently drifted about for many months ; clusters 
of shell fish had fastened about it, and long sea-weeds 
flaunted at its sides. 

But where, thought I, is the crew ? Their struggle has 
long been over ; they have gone down amidst the roar of 
the tempest; their bones lie whitening among the caverns 
of the deep. Silence, oblivion, like the waves, have closed 
over them, and no one can tell the story of their end. 
What sighs have been wafled after that ship ! what prayers 
offered up at the deserted fireside of home ! How oflen has 
the mistress, the wife, the mother, pored over the daily 
news, to catch some casual intelligence of this rover of the 
deep ! How has expectation darkened into anxiety, anxiety 
into dread, and dread into despair! Alas! not one me- 
mento shall ever return for love to cherish. All that shall 
ever be known, is, that she sailed firom her port, '' and was 
never heard of more!" 

The sight of this wreck, as usual, gave rise to many dis- 
mal anecdotes. This was particularly the case in the even- 
ing, when the weather, which had hitherto been fair, began 
to look wild and threatening, and gave indications of one of 

6 
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those sudden storms that will sometimes break in upon the 
serenity of a summer voyage. As we sat round the dull light 
of a lamp, in the cabin, that made the gloom more ghastly, 
every one had his tale of shipvnreck and disaster. I was par- 
ticularly struck with a short one related by the captain. 

'* As I was once sailing," said he, '' in a fine, stoat ship, 
across the banks of Newfoundland, one of those heavy fegs 
that prevail in those parts rendered it impossible for us 
to see far ahead, even in the daytime; but at night the 
weather was so thick that we could not distinguish any 
object at twice the length of the ship. I kept lights at the 
mast-head, and a constant watch forward to look out for 
fishing smacks, which are accustomed to lie at anchor on 
the banks. The wind was blowing a smacking breeze, and 
we were going at a great rate through the water. Sudden^ 
ly the watch gave the alarm of ' A sail ahead ! * It was 
scarcely uttered before we were upon her. She was a small 
schooner, at anchor, with a broadside towards us. The crew 
were all asleep, and had neglected to hoist a light. We 
struck her just amid-ships. The force, the size, and weight, 
of our vessel, bore her down below the waves ; we passed 
over her, and were hurried on our course. 

** As the crashing wreck was sinking beneath us, I had a 
glimpse of two or three half-naked wretches, rushing fi'om her 
cabin ; they had just started fi'om their beds to be swallowed 
shrieking by the waves. I heard their drowning cry mingling 
with the wind. The blast that bore it to our ears sw^t us 
out of all further hearing. I shall never forget that cry ! It 
was some time before we could put the ship about, she was 
under such headway. We returned, as nearly as we could 
guess, to the place where the smack had anchored. We 
cruised about for several hours in the dense fog. We fired 
signal guns, and listened if we might hear the halloo of any 
survivors ; but all was silent — we never saw or heard any 
thing of them more." 
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LESSON xvin. 

EXERCISES IN ARTICULATION. 

^-" — rebel, travel, counsel, novel, model, vessel, ardent, 
patiait, prudent ; — different, monument, compliment, gov- 
ernment, element, sentiment, excellent ; — engraver, en- 
lighten, enchanting. 



Same Subject concluded, Washington Irtino. 

I CONFESS these stories, for a time, put an end to all my 
fine fancies. The storm increased with the night. The sea 
was lashed into tremendous confusion. There was a fear- 
fiil, sullen sound of rushing waves and broken surges. 
Deep called unto deep. At times the black volume of 
clouds overhead seemed rent asunder by flashes of lightning 
that quivered along the foaming billows, and made the suc- 
ceeding darkness doubly terrible. The thunders bellowed 
over the wild waste of waters, and were echoed and pro- 
longed by the mountain waves. As I saw the ship stagger- 
ing and plunging among these roaring caverns, it seemed 
miraculous that she regained her balance, or preserved her 
buoyancy. Her yards would dip into the water; her bow 
was aUnost buried beneath the waves. Sometimes an im- 

« 

pending surge appeared ready to overwhelip her, and nothing 
but a dexterous movement of the helm preserved her from 
the shock. 

When I retired to ray cabin, the awful scene still followed 
me. The whistling of the wind through the rigging sounded 
like funereal wailings. The creaking of the masts, the 
straining and groaning of bulk-heads, as the ship labored in 
the weltering sea, were frightful. As I heard the waves 
mshing along the side of the ship, and roaring in my very 
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ear, it seemed as if Death were raging round this floating 
prison, seeking for his prey : the mere starting of a nail, the 
yawning of a seam, might give him entrance. 

A fine day, however, with a tranquil sea and favoring 
breeze, soon put all these dismal reflections to flight It is 
impossible to resist the gladdening influence of fine weather 
and fair wind at sea. When the ship is decked oat in aU 
her canvas, every sail swelled, and careering gayly over the 
curling waves, how lofly, how gallant, she appears! how 
she seems to lord it over the deep ! I might fill a volume 
with the reveries of a sea voyage ; for with me it is almost a 
continual reverie. But it is time to get to shore. 

It was a fine sunny morning, when the thrilling cry of 
" Land ! " was given from the mast-head. None but those 
who have experienced it can form an idea of the delicious 
throng of sensations which rush into an American's bosom 
when he first comes in sight of Europe. There is a vd- 
ume of associations in the very name. It is the land of 
promise, teeming with every thing of which his childhood 
has heard, or on which his studious years have pondered. 

From that time, until the moment of arrival, it was all 
feverish excitement. The ships of war, that prowled like 
guardian giants along the coast ; the headlands of Ireland, 
stretching out into the channel ; the Welsh mountains, tow- 
ering into the clouds ; all were objects of intense interest 
As we sailed up the Mersey, I reconnoitred the shores with 
a telescope. My eye dwelt with delight on neat cottages, 
with their trim shrubberies and green grass-plots. I saw the 
mouldering ruin of an abbey overrun with ivy, and the taper 
spire of a village church rising from the brow of a neigh- 
boring hill. All were characteristic of England. 

The tide and wind were so favorable, that the ship was 
enabled to come at once to the pier. It was thronged with 
people; -some idle lookers-on, others eager, expectants of 
fi-iends or relatives. I could distinguish the merchant to 
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whom the ship was consigned. I knew him by his calcu- 
lating brow and restless air. His hands were thrust into his 
pockets ; he was whistling thoughtfully, and walking to and 
fro, a small space having been accorded him by the crowd, 
in deference to his temporary importance. 

There were repeated cheerings and salutations inter- 
changed between the shore and the ship, as friends happened 
to recognize each other. I particularly noticed one young 
woman, of humble dress but interesting demeanor. She 
was leaning forward from among the crowd ; her eye hurried 
over the ship as it neared the shore, to catch some wished- 
for countenance. She seemed disappointed and agitated ; 
when I heard a faint voice call her name. It was from a 
poor sailor who had been ill all the voyage, and had excited 
the sympathy of every one on board. 

When the weather was fine, his messmates had spread a 
mattress for him on deck in the shade ; but of late his illness 
had so increased, that he had taken to his hammock, and 
only breathed £ wish that he might see his wife before he 
died. He had been helped on deck as we came up the 
river, and was now leaning against the shrouds, with a coun- 
tenance so wasted, so pale, so ghastly, that it was no won- 
der even the eye of affection did not recognize him. But at 
the sound of his voice, her eye darted on his features ; it 
read, at once, a whole volume of sorrow; she clasped her 
hands, uttered a faint shriek, and stood wringing them in 
silent ag(my. 

All now was hurry and bustle : — the meetings of acquaint- 
ances — the greetings of friends — the consultations of men 
of business. I alone was solitary and idle. I had no friends 
to meet, no greeting to receive. I stuped upon the land 
of my forefathers — but felt that I was a stranger in the 
land. 

6» 
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LESSON XIX. 

BZBRCI8E8 IN ARTICULATION. 

t; — pencil, pups], councti, urchin, lattn, servtie, doc 
for&it, foreign; — juventle, maritime, infinite^ counterfi»i 



North American Indians. Joseph Stort. 

Therb 18, indeed, in the fate of the unfortunate Indians 
much to awaken our sympathy, and much to disturb the 
sobriety of our judgment; muph which may l>e urged to 
excuse their own atrocities ; much in their character which 
betrays us into an involuntary admiration. What can be 
more melancholy than their history t By a law of their 
nature, they seem destined to a slow, but sure extinction. 
Every where, at the approach of the white man, they fade 
away. We hear the rustling of their footsteps, like that of 
the withered leaves of autumn, and they are gone forever. 
They pass mournfully by us, and they return no more. 

Two centuries ago, the smoke of their wigwams and the 
fires of their councils rose in every valley firom Hudson's 
Bay to the farthest Florida — from the ocean to the Missis- 
sippi and the lakes. The shouts of victory and the war- 
dance rang through the mountains and the glades. The 
thick arrows and the deadly tomahawk whistled through the 
forests ; and the hunter's trace, and the dark encampment, 
startled the wild beasts in their lairs. The warriors stood 
forth in their glory. The young listened to the songs of 
other days. The mothers played with their infants, and 
gazed on the scene with warm hopes of the future. The 
aged sat down ; but they wept not. They should soon be at 
rest in fairer regions, where the Great Spirit dwelt, in a 
home prepared for the brave beyond the western skies. 
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Braver men never lived ; truer men never drew the bowr. 
They had courage, and fortitude, and sagacity, and perse- 
verance, beyond most of the human race. They shrank 
from no dangers, and they feared no hardships. 

If they had the vices of savage life, they had the virtues 
also. They were true to their country, their friends, and 
their homes. If they forgave not injury, neither did they 
forget kindness. If their vengeance was terrible, their 
fidelity and generosity were unconquerable also. Their love, 
like their hate, stopped not on this side of the grave. But 
where are they ? Where are the villages, and warriors, and 
youth ? The sachems and the tribes ? The hunters and their 
f^Unilies? They have periled. They are consumed. The 
wasting pestilence has not alone done the mighty work. No 
— nor famine, nor war. There has been a mightier power, a 
moral canker, which hath eaten into their heart-cores — a 
plague, which the touch of the white man communicated — 
a poison, which betrayed them into a lingering ruin. 

The winds of the Atlantic fan not a single region which 
they may now call their own. Already the last feeble rem- 
nants of the race are preparing for their journey beyond the 
Mississippi. I see them leave their miserable homes — the 
aged, the helpless, the women, and the warriors, " few and 
faint, yet fearless still." The ashes are cold on their native 
hearths. The smoke no longer curls round their lowly cabins. 
They move on with a slow, unsteady step. The white man 
is upon their heels, for terror or despatch ; but they heed 
him not. They turn to take a last look of their deserted 
Tillages. They cast a last glance upon the graves of their 
fathers. They shed no tears; they utter no cries; they 
heave no groans. 

There is something in their hearts which passes speech. 
There is something in their looks, not of vengeance or sub- 
mission, but of hard necessity, which stifles both ; which 
chokes all utterance ; which has no aim or method. It is 
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courage absorbed in despair. They linger but for a mo- 
ment. Their look is onward. They have passed the fatal 
stream. It shall never be repassed by them, — no, never. 
Yet there lies not between us and them an impassable gait 
They know, and feel, that there is for them still one remove 
farther, not distant, nor unseen. It is to the general burial- 
ground of their race. 

Reason as we may, it is impossible not to read, in such a 
fate, much that we know not how to interpret ; much of 
provocation to cruel deeds and deep resentments ; much of 
apology for wrong and perfidy ; much of pity mingling with 
indignation ; much of doubt and misgivings as to the past ; 
much of painful recollections ; much of dark foreboding. 

Philosophy may tell us, that conquest in other cases has 
adopted the conquered into its own bosom, and thus, at no 
distant period, given them the common privileges of subjects; 
but that the red men are incapable of such an assimila- 
tion. By their very nature and character' they can neither 
unite themselves with civil institutions, nor with safety be 
allowed to remain as distinct communities. The question, 
therefore, is necessarily reduced to the consideration, wheth- 
er the country itself shall be abandoned by civilized man, or 
maintained by his sword as the right of the strongest 

It may be so ; perhaps, in the wisdom of Providence, it 
must be so. I pretend not to comprehend, or solve, such 
weighty difficulties. But neither philosophy nor policy can 
shut out the feelings of nature. Humanity must continue to 
sigh at the constant sacrifices of this bold, but wasting race. 
And Religion, if she may not blush at the deed, must, as 
she sees the successive victims depart, cling to the altar with 
a drooping heart, and mourn over a destiny without hope 
and without example. 
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LESSON XX. 

EXERCISES IN ARTICULATION. 

0: — command, commit, compress, compare, compel, con- 
cern, contend, content ; — combustion, completion, con- 
jecture. 

PocahonttlS, George S. Hillard. 

It is difficult to speak of the character of Pocahontas 
without falling into extravagance. Though our whole 
knowledge of her is confined to a few brilliant and striking 
incidents, yet there is in them so complete a consistency, 
that reason, as well as imagination, permits us to construct 
the whole character from these occasional manifestations. 
She seems to have possessed every quality essential to the 
perfection of the female character ; the most graceful 
modesty, the most winning sensibility, strong affections, ten- 
derness and delicacy of feeling, dovelike gentleness, and 
most entire disinterestedness. These beautiful qualities 
were not in her nurtured and trained by the influences of 
refined life, but were the native and spontaneous growth of 
her heart and soul. 

Her mind had not been formed and fed by books, or the 
conversation of the gifled and cultivated ; the nameless 
graces of polished life had not surrounded her from her birth, 
and created that tact in manner and deportment, and becom- 
ing propriety in carriage and conversation, which all well- 
bred people, however differing originally in refinement and 
delicacy of perception, seem to possess in about the same 
degree ; nor had the coarse forms of actual life been, to her 
eyes, concealed by the elegant drapery which civilization 
throws over them. From her earliest years she had been 
familiar with rude ways of living, uncouth habits, and law- 
less passions. Yet she seems to have been, fi'om the first, a 
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being distinct from and unlike her pec^le, though in tt 
midst of them. She reminds us of a delicate wild-flowei 
growing up in the clefl of a rock, where the eye can discen 
no soil for its roots to grasp, and sustain its slender stalk. 
We behold her as she came from the hands of her Maker, 
who seems to have created her in a spirit of rebuke to the 
pride of civilization, giving to an Indian girl, reared in the 
depths of a Virginian forest, that symmetry of feminine love- 
liness which we but seldom see, with all our helps and 
appliances, and all that moral machinery with which we 
work upon the raw material of character. 

But in our admiration of what is lovely and attractive in 
the character of Pocahontas, we must not overlook the higher 
moral qualities, which command respect almost to reverence. 
Moral courage, dignity, and independence, are among her most 
conspicuous traits. Before we can do justice to them, we 
must take into ccmsideration the circumstances under which 
they were displayed. At the time when the English first 
appeared in Virginia, she was a child but twelve or thirteen 
years old. These formidable strangers immediately awar 
kened in the breasts of her people the strongest passions of 
hatred and fear; and Captain Smith, in particular, was 
looked upon as a being whose powers of injuring them were 
irresistible and superhuman. What could have been more 
natural than that this young girl should have had all these 
feelings exaggerated by the creative imagination of childhood; 
that Captain Smith should have haunted her dreams; and 
that she should not have had the courage to look upon the 
man to whom her excited fancy had given an outward ap- 
pearance corresponding to his frightful attributes ? 

But the very first act of her life, as known to us, puts her 
far above the notions and prejudices of her people, and 
stamps at once a seal of marked superiority upon her char- 
acter. And fi-om this elevation she never descends. Her 
motives are peculiar to herself, and take no tinge from the 
passions and opinions around her. She thinks and acts for 
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herself^ and does not hel^itate, when thereto constrained, to 
leave her father, and trust for protection to that respect 
which was awakened alike by her high birth and high char- 
acter among the whole Indian race. It is certainly a re- 
markable combination which we see in her, of gentleness 
and sweetness with strength of mind, decision, and firm con- 
sistency of purpose, and would be so in any female, reared 
under the most favorable influences. 

The lot of Pocahontas may be considered a happy one, 
notwithstanding the pang which her affectionate nature must 
have felt, in being called so early to part from her husband 
and child. It was her good fortune to be the instrument, in 
the hand of Providence, for bringing about a league of peace 
and amity between her own nation and the English — a con- 
summation most agreeable to her taste and feelings. The 
many favors, which she bestowed upon the colonists, were 
by them gratefully acknowledged, and obtained for her a rich 
harvest of attentions in England. Her name and deeds have 
not been suffered to pass out of the minds of men, nor 
are they discerned only by the glimmering light of tradi- 
tion. Captain Smith has repaid the vast debt of grati- 
tude which he owed her, by the immortality which his elo- 
quent and feeling pen has given her. Who has not heard 
the beautiful story of her heroism ? and who, that has heard it, 
has not felt his l^eart throb quick with generous admiration ? 
She has become one of the darlings of history, and her name 
is as familiar as a household word to the numerous and pow- 
erful descendants of the *' feeble folk " whom she protected 
and befriended. 

Her own blood flows in the veins of many honorable fam- 
ilies, who trace back with pride their descent from this 
daughter of a despised people. She has been a powerful, 
though silent, advocate in behalf of the race to which she 
belonged. Her deeds have covered a multitude of their sins. 
When disgusted with numerous recitals of their cruelty and 
treachery, and . about to pass an unfavorable judgment in 
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our minds upon the Indian character, at the thought of Poca- 
hontas our ** rigor relents." With a softened heart, we are 
reidy to admit that there must have been fine elements in 
a people, from among whom such a being could spring. 



LESSON XXI. 



EXERCISES IN ARTICULATION. 

a as in ale, e as in met; 

a . . . . arm, t .... p/ne, 

t .... pin ; 

. , , , nOy 

. . , , move. 



a . . . . all, 
a .... at ; 
e . . . . me. 



as in not; 
ti . . . . tube, 
u , , , , tub, 
« . . . . full; 

OU . . . OUT, 



Plea for the Red Mayi. Charles Spraouk. 

I VENERATE the Pilgrim's cause. 

Yet for the Red Man dare to plead: 
We bow to Heaven's recorded laws, 

He turned to nature for a creed; 

Beneath the pillared dome, 

' We seek our God in prayer ; 

Through boundless woods he loved to roam, 

And the Great Spirit worshipped there. 

But one, one fellow-throb with us he felt; 

To one divinity with us he knelt ; 
1 ■ -' 

Mote to Teachers. — The above table is designed to exercise the 
voice upon the vowel elements. The class should occasionally utter 
them in concert, thus: i, I, i^, ft; i, i; &c.. The words are placed 
opposite the letters merely to denote their sounds. This is a useful 
exercise, and should be often repeated. 

The elementary sound of a vowel may be ascertained, by pro- 
nouncing a word containing it in a slow, drawling manner. Notice 
the sound of the vowel as it issues from the mouth, and then utter 
it by itself with gre«t suddenness and (ore*. 
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Freedom, the selfsame freedom we adore, 
Bade him defend his violated shore. 

He saw the cloud, ordained to grow, 

And burst upon his hills in woe ; 

He saw his people withering by, 

Beneath th' invader's evil eye ; 
Strange feet were trampling on his father's bones ; 

At midnight hour he woke to gaze 

Upon his happy cabin's blaze, 
And listen to his children's dying groans. 

He saw, and, maddening at the sight, 

Gave his bold bosom to the fight; 

To tiger rage his soul was driven; 

Mercy was not — nor sought nor given; 

The pale man from his lands must fly ; 

He would be free, or he would die. 

And was this savage? Say, 
Ye ancient few, 
Who struggled through 
Young Freedom's trial day, — 
^hat first your sleeping wrath awoke? 
On your own shores war's 'larum broke; 
What turned to gall e'en kindred blood? 
Round your own homes th' oppressor stddd : 
This every warm affection chilled ; 
This every heart with vengeance thrilled, 
And strengthened every hand; 
From mound to mound 
The word went round — 
" Death for our native land." 

Ye mothers, too, breathe ye no sigh 
For them who thus could dare to die? 
Are all your own dark hours forg#t, 
Of soul-sick safiering' here ? 

7 
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Tour pangs, as from yon moontain spot,* 
Death spoke iu every booming shot 
That knelled upon your ear? 
How oil that gloomy, glorious tale ye tell, 

As round your knees your children's children hang, 
Of them, the gallant ones, ye loved so well, 
Who to the conflict for their country ^rang! 
In pride, in all the pride of woe, 
Ye tell of them, the brave laid low. 

Who for their birthplace bled ; 
In pride, the pride of triumph then. 
Ye tell of them, the matchless men. 
From whom th' invaders fled. 

And ye, this holy place who throng. 

The annual theme to hear. 
And bid th' exulting song 

Sound their great names from year to year ; 
Ye, who invoke the chisel's breathing grace. 
In marble majesty their forms to trace ; 

Ye, who the sleeping rocks would raise 

To guard their dust and speak their praise; 

Ye who, should some other band 

With hostile foot defile the land, 

Feel that ye, like them, would wake, 

Like them the yoke of bondage break. 

Nor leave a battle-blade undrawn, 
Though every hill a sepulchre should yawn, — 

Say, have not ye one line for those. 
One brother-line to spare, 

Who rose but as your fathers rose. 

And dared as ye would dare ? I 

Alas for them ! their day is o'er ; I 

Their firps are out from hill and shore; 

* Bunker HUl. 
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No more for them the wild deer bounds; 
The plough is on their hunting-grounds; 
The pale man's axe rings through their woods ; 
The pale man's sail skims o'er their floods; 

Their pleasant springs are dry; 
Their children — look ! by power oppressed, 
Beyond the mountains of the west, 

Their children go — to die. 

O, doubly lost! Oblivion's shadows close 

Around their triumphs and their woes. 

On other realms, whose suns have set, 

Reflected radiance lingers yet; 

There sage and bard have shed a light 

That never shall go down in night; 

There time-crowned columns stand on high. 

To tell of them who cannot die ; 
£v'n we, who then were nothing, kneel. 
In homage there, and join earth's general peal. 
But the doomed Indian leaves behind no trace. 
To save his own, or serve another race ; 
With his frail breath his power has passed away; 
His deeds, his thoughts, are buried with his clay; 

Nor lofty pile, nor glowing page. 

Shall link him to a future age. 

Or give him with the past a rank; 
His heraldry is but a broken bow. 
His history but a tale of wrong and woe; 

His very name must be a blank. 

Cold, with the beast he slew, he sleeps ; 

O'er him no filial spirit weeps ; 
No crowds throng round, no anthem-notes ascend, 
To bless his coming and embalm his end ; 
E'en that he lived, is for his conqueror's tongue; 
By foes alone his death-song must be sung; 
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No chronicles but theirs shall tell. 

His mournful doom to. future times:: 
May these upon his virtues dweU, 

And in his fate forget his crimes ! 



LESSON xxn. 

EXERCISES IN ARTICULATION. 

b: — ebb, cub, tube, bib, glib, btibe, bulb, bwcb, blue, im- 
6i&e, em&ark, im&ue, disiurse, unMessed. 



Ocean. Byron. 

There is a pleasure in the pathless woods; 

There is a rapture on the lonely shore; 
There is society, where none intrudes, 

By the deep sea, and music in its roar : 

I love not man the less, but nature more>N 
From these our interviews, in which I steal 

From all I may be, or have been before, 
To mingle with the universe, and feel 
What I can ne'er express, yet cannot all conceal. 

Roll on, thou deep and dark-blue ocean — roll! 

Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee in vain ; 
Man marks the earth with ruin — his control 

Stops with the shore ; — upon the watery plain 

The wrecks are all thy deed, nor doth remain 
A shadow of man's ravage, save his own. 

When, for a moment, like a drc^ of rainj 
He sinks into thy depths with bubbling groan^ 
Without a grave, unknelled, uncoffined, and unknown. 



k 
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The armaments which thunder-strike the walls 

Of rock-built cities, bidding nations quake, 
And monarchs tremble in their capitals, 

The oak leviathans, whose huge ribs make 

Their clay creator the vain title take 
Of lord of thee, and arbiter of war, — 

These are thy toys, and, as the snowy flake, • 
They melt into thy yeast of waves, which mar 
Alike the Armada's pride, or spoils of Trafalgar. 

Thy shores are empires, changed in all save thee — 
Assyria, Greece, Rome, Carthage, what are they? 

Thy waters wasted them while they were free. 
And many a tjrrant since ; their shores obey 
The stranger, slave, or savage ; their decay 

Has dried up realms to deserts: — not so thou! 
Unchangeable save to thy wild waves' play — 

Time writes no wrinkle on thine azure brow — 
Such as creation's dawn beheld, thou rollest now. 

Thou glorious mirror, where th' Almighty's form 
Glasses itself in tempests ; in all time. 

Calm or convulsed — in breeze, or gale, or storm. 
Icing the pole, or in the torrid clime 
Dark-heaving; — boundless, endless, and sublime — 

The image of eternity — the throne 

Of the Invisible ; even from out thy slime 

The monsters of the deep are made ; each zone 
Obeys thee; thou goest forth, dread, fathomless, alone. 

And I have loved thee, ocean! and my joy 
Of youthful sports was on thy breast to be 

Borne, like thy bubbles, onward : from a boy 
I wantoned with thy breakers -:- they to me 
Were a delight ; and if the freshening sea 
7» 
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Made them a terror, 'twas a pleasing fear, 

For I was as it were a child of thee, 
And trusted to thy billows far and near, 
And laid my hand upon thy mane — as I do here. 



LESSON xxni. 

EXERCISES IN ARTICULATION. 

d : — bed, de^ud, did, macfe, grazec^, hedgeif, judgec^, saveef, 
writherf, charmed, paverf, hearc?, ehhed, rigged^ woultf, 
coulcf, shoulc^, e^amaget/, moctest, efeae/ly. 



Marco Bozzaris,* F. G. Halleck. 

At midnight, in his guarded tent, 

The Turk was dreaming of the hour 
When Greece, her knee in suppliance bent. 

Should tremble at his power. 
In dreams, through camp and court he bore 
The trophies of a conqueror ; 

In dreams, his song of triumph heard ; 
Then wore his monarch's signet-ring ; 
Then pressed that monarch's throne, a king; — 
As wild his thoughts, and gay of wing, 

As Eden's garden bird. 

At midnight in the forest-shades, 
Bozzaris ranged his Suliote band — 

* Marco Bozzaris, the Epaminondas of modern Greece. He fell in 
a night attack upon the Turkish camp at Laspi, the site of the ancient 
PlatfiBa, August 20, 1823, and expired in the moment of victory. 
His last words were, ** To die for liberty is a pleasure, and not a 
pain." 
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True as the steel of their tried blades, 

Heroes in heart .and- hand. 
There had the Persian's thousands stood, 
There had the glad earth drunk their bloody 

On old Platsea's day; 
And now there breathed that haunted air,. 
The sons of sires who conquered there, 
With arin to strike, and soul to dare. 

As quick, as far as they. 

An hour passed on — the Turk awoke — 

That bright dream was his last ; 
He woke to hear his sentries shriek, 
"To arms! they come! the Greek! the Greek!" 
He woke to die 'midst flame, and smoke. 
And shout, and groan, and sabre-stroke. 

And death-shots, falling thick and fast 
As lightnings from the mountain cloud; 
And heard, with voice as trumpet loud, 

Bozzaris cheer his band: 
" Strike till the last armed foe expires ; 
Strike for your altars and your fires; 
Strike for the green graves of your sirea^- 

God, and your natiive land ! " 

They fought like brave men — long and well; 

They piled that ground with Moslem slain; 
They conquered — but Bozzaris fell. 

Bleeding at every vein. 
His few surviving comrades saw 
His smile when rang their proud hurrah. 

And the red field was won ; 
Then saw in death his eyelids close 
Calmly, as to a night's repose. 

Like floi^ers at set of sun. 
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Come to the bridal chamber, Death! 

Come to the mother's, when she feels, 
For the first time, her first-born's breath — 

Come when the blessed seals 
That close the pestilence are broke, 
And crowded cities wail its stroke — 
Come in consumption's ghastly form — 
The earthquake shock — the ocean storm — 
Come when the heart beats high and warm. 

With banquet-song, and dance, and wine — 
And thou art terrible — the tear. 
The groan, the knell, the pall, the bier. 
And all we know, or dream, or fear, 

Of agony, are thine. 

But to the hero, when his sword 

Has won the battle for the free. 
Thy voice sounds like a prophet's word; 
And in its hollow tones are heard 

The thanks of millions yet to be. 
Come when its task of fame is wrought — 
Come with her laurel-leaf, blood-bought — 

Come in her crowning hour — and then 
Thy sunken eye's unearthly light 
To him is welcome as the sight 

Of sky and stars to prisoned men ! 

Thy grasp is welcome as the hand 
Of brother in a foreign land; 
Thy summons welcome as the cry 
That told the Indian Isles were nigh 

To the world-seeking Genoese, 
When the land-wind, from woods of palm. 
And orange groves, and fields of balm. 

Blew o'er the ITaytian seas. 



t 
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Bozzaris! with the storied brave, 

Greece nurtured in her glory's time, 
Rest thee: there is no prouder grave, 

Even in her own proud clime. 
She wore no funeral weeds for thee, 

Nor bade the dark hearse wave its (rfame 
Like torn branch from death's leafless tree, 
In sorrow's pomp and pageantry. 

The heartless luxury of the tomb. 

But she remembers thee aiL one 
Long loved and for a season gone; 
For thee her poet's lyre is wreathed. 
Her marble wrought, her music breathed; 
For thee she rings the birthday bells; 
Of thee her babes' first lisping tells; 
For thine her evening, prayer is said 
At palace-couch, and cottage-bed; 
Her soldier, closing with the foe. 
Gives, for thy sake, a deadlier blow; 
His plighted maiden, when she fears 
For him, the joy of her young years. 
Thinks of thy fate, and checks her tearfl:: 

And she, the mother of thy boys^ 
Though in her eye and faded cheek 
Is read the grief she will not speak, 

The memory of her buried joys, — 
And even she who gave thee birth. 
Will by their pilgrim-circled hearth. 

Talk of thy doom without a, sigh ; 
For thou art Freedom's now, and Fame's; 
One of the few, the immortal names. 

That were not bom to die. 
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LESSON XXIV. 

EXERCISES IN ARTICULATION. 

g : — ba^. be^, keg^, egg, plague, va^e, rogue, bro^e, 
^uide, ^ear, gvt&, gig, r^ged, ctBggj, an^er, hnger. 



Battle of Waterloo, Btroh. 

There was a sound of revelry by night; 

And Belgium's capital had gathered then 
Her beauty and her chivalry ; and bright 

The lamps shone o'er fair women and brave men; 

A thousand hearts beat happily; and when. 
Music arose, with its voluptuous swell. 

Soft eyes looked love to eyes which spake again; 
And all went merry as a marriage-bell — 
But hush ! hark ! a deep sound strikes like a rising knell ! 

Did ye not hear it ? — No : 'twas but the wind. 
Or the car rattling o'er the stony street: 

On with the dance ! Let joy be unconfined ; 

No sleep till morn, when Youth and Pleasure meet 
To chase the glowing hours with flying feet : — 

But hark ! that heavy sound breaks in once more. 
As if the clouds its echo would repeat; 

And nearer, clearer, deadlier, than before! 
Arm ! arm ! it is ! — it is ! — the cannon's opening roar ! 

Within a windowed niche of that high hall. 

Sate Brunswick's fated chieftain : he did hear 
That sound the first amidst the festival. 

And caught its tone with Death's prophetic ear ; 

And, when they smiled because he deemed it near. 
His heart more truly knew that peal too well, 

Which stretched his father on a bloody bier, 
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And roused the vengeance blood alone could quell : 
He rushed into the field, and foremost fighting, fell. 

Ah ! then and there was hurrying to and fro, 

And gathering tears, and tremblings of distress. 
And cheeks all pale, which but an hour ago 

Blushed at the praise of their own loveliness ; 

And there were sudden partings, such as press 
The life firom out young hearts, and choking sighs 

Which ne'er might be repeated : who could 'guess 
If ever more should meet those mutual eyes, 
Since upon night so sweet* such awful morn could rise? 

And there was mounting in hot haste : the steed. 

The mustering squadron, and the clattering car. 
Went pouring forward with impetuous speed. 

And swiftly forming in the ranks of war ; 

And the deep thunder, peal on peal, afar. 
And near, the beat of the alarming drum. 

Roused up the soldier, ere the morning star; 
While thronged the citizens, with terror dumb. 
Or whispering, with white lips, " The foe ! They come ! 
they come!" 

And wild and high the " Cameron's gathering " rose ! 

The war-note of Lochiel, which Albin's hills 
Have heard, and heard, too, have her Saxon foes: — ^ 

How in the noon of night that pibroch thrills, 

Savage and shrill ! But with the breath which fills 
Their mountain-pipe, so fill the mountaineers 

With the fierce native daring, which instils 
The stirring memory of a thousand years ; 
And Evan's, Donald's fame rings in each clansman's ears ! 

And Ardennes waves above them her green leaves. 
Dewy with nature's tear-drops, as they pass. 
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Grieving — if aught inanimate e'er grieves — 

Over the nnretuming brave, — alas! 

Ere evening to be trodden like the grass 
Which now beneath them, but above shall grow, 

In its next verdure, when this fiery mass 
Of living valor, rolling on the foe, 
And burning with high hope, shall moalder cold and low ! 

Last noon beheld them full of lusty life; 

LaiEft eve, in Beauty's circle proudly gay; 
The midnight brought the signal sound of strife; 

The morn, the marshalling in arms, — the day, 

Battle's magnificently-stern array! 
The thunder-clouds close o'er it, which when rent. 

The earth is covered thick with other clay. 
Which her own clay shall cover, — heaped and pent, 
Rider and horse, — firiend, foe, — in one red burial blent! 



LESSON XXV. 

EXERCISES IN ARTI CtJLATION. 

J : — 3ge, CBge, psge, rsge, wsge, huge, jsi, gem, June, 

refage, divulge, exchange. 



LochiePs Warning. Campbell. 

WIZARD AND LOCHIEIi. 

Wizard, 

-LocBiBL, Lochiel, beware of the day 
When the lowlands shall meet thee in battle array I 
For 'a field of the dead rushes red on my sight, 
And the clans of Culloden are scattered in fight ; 
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They rally, they bleed, for their kingdom and crown; 
Woe, woe, to the riders that trample them down! 
Proud Cumberland prances, insulting the slain, 
And their hoof'beaten bosoms are trod to the plain. 
But hark ! through the fast-flashing lightning of war, 
What steed to the desert flies frantic and far ? 
'Tis thine, O Glenullin ! whose bride shall await. 
Like a love-lighted watch-fire, all night at the gate. 
A steed comes at morning — no rider is there j 
But its bridle is red with the sign of despair. 
Weep, Albin ! to death and captivity led ! 
O weep ! but thy tears cannot number the dead ; 
For a merciless sword on Culloden shall wave^- 
Culloden, that reeks with the blood of the brave. 

Lochieh 

Go preach to the coward, thou death-telling seer! 
Or, if gory Culloden so dreadful appear, 
Draw, dotard, around thy old wavering sight, 
This mantle, to cover the phantoms of fright. 

Wizard, 

Ha! laugh'st thou, Lochiel, my vision to scorn T 
Proud bird of the mountain, thy plume shall be torn! 
Say, rushed the bold eagle exultingly forth 
From his home in the dark-rolling clouds of the north? 
Lo ! the death-shot of foemen out-speeding, he rode 
Companionless, bearing destruction abroad ; 
But down let him stoop from his havoc on high! 
Ah! home let him speed, for the spoiler is nigh. 
Why flames the far summit? Why shoot to the blast 
Those embers, like stars from the firmament cast? 
'Tis the fire-shower of ruin, all dreadfully driven 
From his eyry, that beacons the darkness of heaven. 
O crested Lochiel ! the peerless in might, 
Whoie banners uriie on the battlements' height, 

8 
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Heaven's fire is around tbee to blast and to bum: 
Return to thy dwelling ; all lonely return I 
For the blackness of ashes shall mark where it stood, 
And a wild mother scream o'er her famishing brood! 

LochieL ^ 

False wizard, avaunt! I have marshalled my clan: 
Their swords are a thousand; their bosoms are one. 
They are true to the last of their blood and their breath, 
And like reapers descend to the harvest of death. 
Then welcome be Cumberland's steed to the shock ! 
Let him dash his proud foam like a wave on the rock 1 
But woe to his kindred, and woe to his cause, 
When Albin her claymore indignantly draws; 
When her bonneted chieflains to victory crowd, 
Clanranald the dauntless, and Moray the proud, 
All p] aided and plumed in their tartan array 

Wizard, 

Lochiel, Lochiel, beware of the day ! 

For, dark and despairing, my sight I may seal, 

Yet man cannot cover what God would reveal ! 

'Tis the sunset of life gives me mystical lore, 

And coming events cast their shadows before. 

I tell thee, Culloden's dread echoes shall ring 

With the bloodhounds that bark for thy fugitive king. 

Lo ! anointed by Heaven with the vials of wrath. 

Behold where he flies on his desolate path ! 

Now in darkness and billows he sweeps from my sight: 

Rise! rise! ye wild tempests, and cover his flight! — 

'Tis finished. Their thunders are hushed on the moors ; 

Culloden is lost, and my country deplores. 

But where is the iron-bound prisoner ? Where ? 

For the red eye of battle is shut in despair. 

Say, mounts he the ocean-wave, banished, forlorn, 

Like a limb fi-om his country cast bleeding and .tornt 
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Ah ! no ; for a darker departure is near ; 

The war-drum is muffled, and black is the bier; 

His death-bell is tolling; O! mercy, dispel 

Yon sight, that it freezes my spirit to tell ! 

Life flutters, convulsed, in his quivering limbs, 

And his blood-streaming nostril in agony svirims. 

Accursed be the fagots that blaze at his feet, 

Where his heart shall be thrown, ere it ceases to beat. 

With the smoke of its ashes to poison the gale 

Lochieh 

Down, soothless insulter ! I trust not the tale ! 

For never shall Albin a destiny meet 

So black with dishonor, so foul with retreat. 

Though his perishing ranks should be strewed in their gore, 

Like ocean-weeds heaped on the surf-beaten shore, 

Lochiel, untainted by flight or by chains. 

While the kindling of life in his bosom remains, 

Shall victor exult, or in death be laid low, 

With his back to the field, and his feet to the foe! 

And, leaving in battle no blot on his name. 

Look proudly to heaven firom the death-bed of fame. 



LESSON XXVI. 

EXERCISES IN ARTICULATION. 

I : — a/?, mar/, ear/, is/e, /eave, /ove/y, five/y, me/on, so/ace, 

cast/e, ax/e, evi/, ab/e. 



On the Works and Attributes of the Almighty. Moodis. 

CoNTEBfPLATE the great scenes of nature, and accustom 
yourselves to connect them with the perfections of God. All 
yast and unmeasurable objects are fitted to impress the soul 
with awe. The mountain which rises above the neighboring 
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hills, and hides its head in the sky -^ the soonding, tOk- 
fathomed, boundless deep — the expanse of heaven, where, 
above and around, no limit checks the wondering eye ; — these 
objects fill and elevate the mind — they produce a solemn 
frame of spirit, which accords with the sentiment of religion. 

From the contemplation of what is great and magnificent 
in nature, the soul rises to the Author. of all. We think of 
the time which preceded the birth of the universe, when no 
being existed but God alone. While unnumbered systems 
arise in order before us, created by his power, arranged by 
his wisdom, and filled with his presence, — the earth and the 
sea, with all that they contain, are hardly beheld amidst the 
immensity of his works. In the boundless subject the soul is 
lost. It is He who sitteth on the circle of the earth, and the 
inhabitants thereof are as grasshoppers. He weigheth the 
mountains in scdes. He taketh up the isles as a very little 
thing. Lord, what is man, that thou art mindful of him ! 

The face of nature is sometimes clothed with terroi*. 
The tempest overturns the cedars of Lebanon, or discloses 
the secrets of the deep. The pestilence wastes — the light- 
ning consumes — the voice of the thunder is heard on high. 
Let these appearances be connected with the power of God. 
These are the awful ministers of his kingdom. The Lord 
reigneth, let the people tremble. Who would not fear thee, 
O King of nations ! By the greatness of thy power thine 
enemies are constrained to bow. 

Pause for a while, ye travellers on the earth, to contem- 
plate the universe in which you dwell, and the glory of Him 
who created it. What a scene of wonders is here presented 
to your view ! If beheld with a religious eye, what a temple 
for the worship of the Almighty ! The earth is spread out 
before you, reposing amidst the desolation of winter, or clad 
in the verdure of the spring — smiling in the beauty of 
summer, or loaded with autumnal fruit; — opening to an 
endless variety of beings the treasures of their Maker's 
goodness, and ministering subsistence and comfort to every 
creature that lives. 
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The heavenSy also, declare the glory of the Lord. The 
san Cometh forth from his chambers to scatter the shades of 
night, inviting you to the renewal of your labors, adorn- 
ing the face of nature, and, as he advances to his meridian 
brightness, cherishing every herb and every Iflower that 
^ringeth from the bosom of the earth. Nor, when he re- 
tires again from your view, doth he leave the Creator with- 
out a witness. He only hides his own splendor for a while, 
to disclose to you a more glorious scene — to show you the 
immensity of space filled with worlds unnumbered, that your 
imaginations may wander, without a limit, in the vast crea- 
tion of God. 

What a field is here opened for the exercise of every pious 
emotion 1 and how irresistibly do such contemplations as 
these awaken the sensibility of the soul ! Here is infinite 
power to impress you with awe ; here is infinite wisdom to 
fill you with admiration; here is infinite goodness to call 
forth your gratitude and love. The correspondence between 
these great objects and the affections of the human heart is 
established by nature itself; and they need only to be placed 
before us, that every religious feeling may be excited. 



LESSON xxvn. 

EXERCISES IN ARTICULATION. 

Tn : — man, aim, blame, realm, charm, famine, moment, mam- 
mon, solemn, murmur, mental. 



The Birth of the Savior announced, Moodie. 

When the Savior of mankind was born in Judea, his birth 
was attended with no external splendor which could mark 
him out as the promised Messiah. The business of life was 
proceeding in its usual train. The princes of the world were 

8» 
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pursuing their plans of ambition and vanity. The cliief 
priests and the scribes, the interpreters of revelation, were 
amusing the multitude with idle traditions. Jesus lay neg- 
lected in the stable of Bethlehem ; and the first rays of the Sun 
of Righteousness beamed unnoticed on the earth. But the 
host of heaven were deeply interested in this great event. They 
contemplated, with pleasure, the blessings which were about 
to be dispensed to men ; and from their high abode a mes- 
senger descended to announce the dawn of that glorious 
day, which the prophets had seen from afar, and were glad. 

The persons to whom these tidings of joy were first pro- 
claimed were not such, indeed, as the world would have 
reckoned worthy of so high a preeminence. They were not 
the wise, the rich, or the powerful, of the earth. That which 
is highly esteemed among men is often of little value in the 
sight of God. The rich and the poor are alike .to him. He 
prefers the simplicity of a candid mind to all those artificial 
accomplishments which attract the admiration of the giddy 
multitude. It was to the shepherds of Bethlehem that the 
angel appeared, — to men obscure and undistinguished 
among their brethren, — who, in the silence of the night, 
were following the duties of their peaceful occupation, far 
from the vices of courts and the prejudices of the synagogue. 

But the manner in which the birth of the Messiah was 
announced was suited to the dignity of so great an occasion. 
At midnight, these shepherds were tending their flocks, and 
all was dark and still in the fields of Bethlehem ; when, on a 
sudden, a light from heaven filled the plain, and the angel of 
the Lord stood revealed before them. So unusual an appear- 
ance struck them with awe : they knew not with what tidings 
this messenger might be charged. But the voice of the 
angel soon quieted their fears : it was a message of mercy 
with which he was intrusted. Behold, I bring unto you 
good tidings of great joy, which shall be to all people. For 
unto you is born this day, in the city of David, a Savior, who 
is Christ the Lord. 
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LESSON xxvni. 

EXERCISES IN ARTICULATION. 

^ : — noon, noun, nine, stolen, fallen, swollen, barn, mourny 
name, linen, banner, foreign, lessen, flaxen, frozen, reason. 



The Christian Sabbath, Alexander Touno. 

Were an intelligent citizen of one of the most refined 
nations of antiquity permitted to revisit the earth at the 
present day, and observe the changes' which had taken place 
since his time, there is^ nothing, I think, that would more 
forcibly arrest his attention, than the influence which the 
Christian religion has exerted on the character and condition 
of mankind. For example, were that great and good man, 
Socrates, at this moment among us, instituting a comparison 
between the present state of things in the world, and that 
which subsisted in his own age, I doubt not it would be his 
spontaneous and hearty confession, that he now witnessed, 
in no inconsiderable measure, that intellectual and moral 
advancement of his species, which was formerly the dearest 
hc^e of his heart, and the anticipation of which was the 
greatest solace of his sufferings and the only reward of his 
labors. 

He would acknowledge that the human race had gone 
forward in a path that might be tracked by its exceeding 
brightness ; that there was much more of wisdom, of virtue, 
and of enjoyment in the world ; that the nations had become 
more civilized ; that the mass of the people were more - en- 
lightened and moral; and that a more t&orrect estimate of 
the nature and sources, of happiness had diffused itself 
through society. He would admit that his own city, the 
queenly Athens, the seat of arts and arms, with all its 
wealtih^ and philosophy, and refinement, might well be 
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termed barbarous, when contrasted with those commumties 
of modern times, that enjoy the comforts of social life, act 
from the suggestions of good sense and moral principle, 
and are at all times animated by the desire of improvement 

He would naturally be led to inquire what were the 
causes of this great progress in society ; and I believe, that 
after a deliberate survey of the several agents that might be 
supposed to have produced this effect, he would come to the 
conclusion, that the spirit, the principles, and the institutions 
of Christianity had had by far the greatest share in the work. 
He would remember that, in ancient times, they had many 
things which they presumed would conduce to the well- 
being of man. They had an ingenious religion and a 
subtile philosophy. They had a literature and arts, which 
were the glory of their age, and have been the admiration 
of all succeeding times. They had wise men and great men 
innumerable. They had dominion, and territory, and fame. 
They had every thing but those peculiar blessings which 
have been conferred upon the world by Christianity and 
the Christian Sabbath. 

The Christian Sabbath ! That is an institution so novel, 
so peculiar, so dissonant from all his former experience, that 
it attracts the particular notice of our Athenian visitor. For 
six successive days, he sees all around him activity and busy 
life ; in the streets, the moving multitude ; in the fields, the 
joyful occupations of the husbandman ; industry in the work- 
shop, enterprise on the public walks, and thrift at home. 
The morning of the seventh day arrives, and the scene is 
changed. The din of labor has ceased ; the workshop is 
closed ; the fields are vacant ; the public places are deserted ; 
the streets are a solitude. He listens, but his ear can catch 
no sound. He fears that some terrible judgment has fallen 
upon the devoted city, and that the inmates of its dwellings 
are lifeless. 

But soon this mysterious and melancholy silence is broken ; 
a strange soimd strikes upon his ear. It is the sound of the 
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Sabbath bell. At the signal, he observes the inhabitants 
issuing from their homes. He goes forth himself, and is 
borne along bj the swarming multitude. He remarks an 
entire change in the appearance of the population. The 
very countenances in which, but the day before, he had 
read the deep traces of anxiety and toil, are now tranquil 
and composed. The habiliments of industry, too, are laid 
aside, and a simple and decent habit distinguishes the day of 
rest from the day of labor. The mixed multitude enters 
what seems to him a place of public resort. He thinks, douDt- 
less, it is the school of some eminent philosopher, who there 
proposes to teach men wisdom. He has a curiosity to hear 
the system which he teaches, that he may compare it with 
those prevalent in his own times ; and he accordingly 
enters. 

He finds gathered there persons of all ages, ranks, and 
conditions, engaged with solemn demeanor in what he sup- 
poses to be a religious service. He listens to the address of 
the officiating priest, and he confesses that he has at last 
heard what he had long sought, yet sought in vain, among 
the discordant and bewildering systems of ancient theology. 
He hears the welcome declaration, that a Savior ** hath abol- 
ished death, and brought life and immortality to light ; that 
the hour is' coming in which all that are in the grave shall 
hear his voice, and shall come forth." 

Christ crucified might, indeed, appear foolishness to his 
conceited countrymen assembled in the Areopagus. They 
might mock when Paul preached to them of the resurrection 
of the dead. But to the enlarged and enlightened mind of 
Socrates, it would present itself as a most reasonable and 
acceptable doctrine. To him, who had himself died a 
martyr in the cause of truth and virtue, a crucified and a 
risen Savior would appear " the power of God and the wis- 
dom of God." When reflecting, at the close of the day, on 
all that he had seen and heard, he would testify that this 
stated season of rest and worship was a most usefiU and 
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blessed institution. He would acknowledge that the sacri- 
fices and ceremonies of his national religion were but as the 
shadows of that spiritual worship in which he sees the highest 
and the humblest, in this Christian land, unitedly engaged. 
He would admit that all the gorgeous processions and splen- 
did festivals of which antiquity could boast were but poor 
pageants when contrasted with the simple repose and silence 
of the Christian Sabbath. 



LESSON XXIX, 



EXERCISES IN ARTICULATION. 

'ns : — Ving, spring, sun^, youn^, length, streTi^h ; — bein^, 
nothing, writing, reading, han^in^, bringing", sinking'. 



The Sabbath. Grahamk. 

How still the morning of the hallowed day ! 
Mute is the voice of rural labor, hushed 
The ploughboy's whistle and the milkmaid's song. 
The scythe lies glittering in the dewy wreath 
Of tedded grass, mingled with fading flowers. 
That yester-morn bloomed waving in the breeze. 
Sounds the most faint attract the ear, — the hum 
Of early bee, the trickling of the dew. 
The distant bleating midway up the hill. 
Calmness sits throned on yon unmoving cloud. 
To him who wanders o'er the upland leas. 
The blackbird's note comes mellower from the dale; 
And sweeter from the sky the gladsome lark 
Warbles with heaven-tuned song; the lulling brook 
Murmurs more gently down the deep-worn glen ; 
While from yon lowly roof, whose curkng smoke 
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p'ermounts the mist, is heard, at intervals, 

The voice of psalms, — the simple song of praise. 

With dove-like wings. Peace o'er yon village broods; 
The dizzying mill-wheel rests ; the anvil's din 
Hath ceased ; all, all around is quietness. 
Less fearful on this day, the limping hare 
Stops, and looks back, and stops, and looks on man. 
Her deadliest foe. The toil-worn horse, set free, 
Uu heedful of the pasture, roams at large ; 
And, as his stiff, unwieldy bulk he rolls. 
His iron-armed hoofs gleam in the morning ray. 

But chiefly Man the day of rest enjoys. 
Hail, Sabbath ^ thee I hail, the poor man's day. 
On other days the man of toil is doomed 
To eat his joyless bread, lonely ; the ground 
Beth seat and board; screened from the winter's cold, 
And summer's heat, by neighboring hedge or tree ; 
But on this day, im bosomed in his home. 
He shares the frugal meal with those he loves ; 
With those he loves he shares the heart-felt joy 
Of giving thanks to God, — not thanks of form, 
A word and a grimace, but reverently. 
With covered face and upward, earnest eye. 

Hail, Sabbath ! thee I hail, the poor man's day. 
The pale mechanic now has leave to breathe 
The morning air, pure from the city's smoke ; 
While, wandering slowly up the river's side, 
He meditates on Him, whose power he marks 
In each green tree that proudly spreads the bough, 
As in the tiny dew-bent flowers that bloom 
Around its roots ; and while he thus surveys. 
With elevated joy, each rural charm. 
He hopes, yet fears presumption in the hope. 
That heaven may be one Sabbath without end. 
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LESSON XXX. 

EXERCISES IN ARTICULATION. 

f : — ray, pray, crape, grape, tray, dray, wrap, wry, fry, try, 
shrill, shrink, shrug, shroud, throw, throng, priory, briery, 
contrary, library. 



9» 



The Sabbath Bell. N. £. Maoaziks. 

How sweetly through the lengthened dell. 
When wintry airs are mild and clear. 

Floats chiming up the Sabbath bell. 
In softened echoes to the ear ! 

" Come, gentle neighbors, come away," — 

So doth the welcome summons say; 

"Come, friends and kindred; 'tis the time; 

So seems to peal the Sabbath chime. 



Done are the week's debasing cares. 

And worldly ways and worldly will ; 
And earth itself an aspect wears 

Like heaven, — so bright, so calm and still I 
Hark ! how, by turns, each mellow note, 
Now low, now louder, seems to float, 
And falling, with the wind's decay. 
Like softest music, dies away! 



" And now," it says, " where Heaven resorts. 

Come, with a meek and quiet mind ; 
O, worship in these earthly courts, 

But leave your earth«born thoughts behind. 
Come, neighbors, while the Sabbath bell 
Peals slowly up the winding dell, — 
Come, friends and kindred, let us share 
The pure and holy rapture there! 



II 
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LESSON XXXI. 

EXERCISES IN ARTICULATION. 

.• — bar, err, fir, nor, bare, here, hire, pure, arm, harm, 
farm, warm, form, storm, morn, debar, abhor, affair, ap- 
pear, expire, adore, demur. 



The Old Cumberland Beggar. Worosworth. 

I SAW an aged beggar in my walk; 
And he was seated, by the highway side, 
On a low structure of rude masonry 
Built at the foot of a huge hill, that they. 
Who lead their horses down the steep, rough road. 
May thence remount at ease. The aged man 
Had placed his staff across the broad, smooth stone 
That overlies the pile; and, from a bag 
All white with flour, the dole of village dames, 
He drew his scraps and fragments, one by one, 
And scanned them with a fixed and serious look 
Of idle computation. In the sun. 
Upon the second step of that small pile. 
Surrounded by those wild, unpeopled hills. 
He sat, and ate his food in solitude : 
And ever, scattered from his palsied hand, — 
That, still attempting to prevent the waste, 
Wa3 bafHed still, — the crumbs, in little showers. 
Fell on the ground ; and the small mountain birds. 
Not venturing yet to peck their destined meal. 
Approached within the length of half his staff. 

Him from my childhood have I known ; and then 
He was so old, he seems not older now; 
He travels on, a solitary man, 
So helpless in appearance, that for him 
The taontering horseman-traveller does not thcow, 

9 
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With careless hand, his alms upon the ground, 
But stops, that he may safely lodge the coin 
Within the old man's hat; nor quits him so, 
But still, when he has given his horse the rein, 
Towards the aged beggar turns a look 
Sidelong and half-reverted. She who tends 
The toll-gate, when, in summer, at her door 
She turns her wheel, if on the road she sees 
The aged beggar coming, quits her work, 
And lifls the latch for him, that he may pass. 
The post-boy, when his rattling wheels overtake 
The aged beggar in the woody lane. 
Shouts to him from behind ; and, if perchance 
The old man does not change his course, the boy 
Turns with less noisy wheels to the road-side, 
And passes gently by, without a curse 
Upon his lips, or anger at his heart. 

He travels on, a solitary man : 
His age has no companion. On the ground 
His eyes are turned, and, as he moves along, 
They move along the ground ; and, evermore, 
Instead of common and habitual sight 
Of fields with rural works, of hill and dale, 
And the blue sky, one little span of earth 
Is all his prospect Thus, from day to day, 
Bo when t, his eyes forever on the ground. 
He plies his weary journey; seeing still, 
And never knowing that he sees, some straw, 
Some scattered leaf, or marks which, in one track. 
The nails of cart or chariot-wheel have left 
Impressed on the white road, — in the same line, 
At distance still the same. Poor traveller ! 
• His staff trails with him ; scarcely do his feet 
Disturb the summer dust ; he is so still 
In look and motion, that the cottage curs. 
Ere he have passed the door, will turn away. 
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Weary of barking at him. Boys and girls, 
The vacant and the busy, maids and youths, 
And urchin newly breeched, all pass him by : 
Him even the slow-paced wagon leaves behind. 



LESSON XXXII. 

EXERCISES IN ARTICULATION. 

pave, weai^e, hii^e, grove, halite, twelve, solve, starve^ 
nerve, vain, void, fever, ravel, grovel, vivid. 



Same Subject, concluded, Wordsworth. 

But deem not this man useless, — Statesmen ! ye 
Who are so restless in your wisdom, ye 
Who have a broom still ready in your hands 
To rid the world of nuisances; ye proud. 
Heart-swollen, while in your pride ye contemplate 
Your talents, power, and wisdom, deem him not 
A burden of the earth ! 'Tis Nature's law 
That none, the meanest of created things. 
Of forms created the most vile and brute. 
The dullest or most noxious, should exist 
Divorced from good — a spirit and pulse of good^ 
A life and soul, to every mode of being 
Inseparably linked. While thus he creeps 
From door to door, the villagers in him 
Behold a record which together binds 
Past deeds and offices of charity. 
Else unremembered, and so keeps alive 
The kindly mood in hearts which lapse of years. 
And that half-wisdom half-experience gives, 
Make slow to feel, and by sure steps resign 
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To selfishness and cold, obliyioos cares. 
Among the farms and solitary huts, 
Hamlets and thinly-scattered villages, 
Where'er the aged beggar takes his rounds. 
The mild necessity of use compels 
To acts of love ; and habit does the work 
Of reason ; yet prepares that after-joy 
Which reason cherishes. And thus the soul, 
By that sweet taste of pleasure unpursued. 
Doth find itself insensibly disposed 
To virtue and true goodness. 

Some there are, 
By their good works exalted, lofty minds 
And meditative, authors of delight 
And happiness, which to the end of time 
Will live, and spread, and kindle : minds like these. 
In childhood, from this solitary being. 
This helpless wanderer, have perchance received 
(A thing more precious far than all that books 
Or the solicitudes of love can do) 
That first mild touch of sympathy and thought, 
In which they found their kindred with a world 
Where want and sorrow were. The easy man. 
Who sits at his own door, and — like the pear 
Which overhangs his head from the green wall*- 
Feeds in the sunshine ; the robust and young, 
The prosperous and unthinking, they who live 
Sheltered, and flourish in a little grove 
Of their own kindred ; — all behold in him 
A silent monitor, which on their minds 
Must needs impress a transitory thought 
Of self-congratulation, to the heart 
Of each recalling his peculiar boons. 
His charters and exemptions; and, perchance. 
Though he to no one give the fortitude 
And circumspection needful to preserve 
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His present blessings, and to husband up 
The respite of the season, he, at least, — 
And 'tis no vulgar service, — makes them felt. 

Yet further. — Many, I believe, there are 
Who live a life of virtuous decency, — 
Men who can hear the decalogue and feel 
No self-reproach ; who of the moral law 
Established in the land where they abide 
Are strict observers; and not negligent. 
Meanwhile, in any tenderness of heart. 
Or act of love to those with whom they dwell, 
Their kindred, and the children of their blood. 
Praise be to such, and to their slumbers peace ! 

— But of the poor man ask, the abject poor, — 
Go, and demand of him, if there be here, 

In this cold abstinence from evil deeds. 

And these inevitable charities, 

Wherewith to satisfy the human soul. 

No: man is. dear to man; the poorest poor 

Loner for some moments in a weary life 

When they can know and feel that they have been 

Themselves the fathers and the dealers-out 

Of some small blessings; have been kind to such 

As needed kindness, — for this single cause, 

That we have all of us one human heart. 

— Such pleasure is to one kind being known : 

My neighbor, when, with punctual care, each week, 

Duly as Friday comes, though pressed herself 

By her own wants, she from her chest of meal 

Takes one unsparing handful for the scrip 

Of this old mendicant, and, from her door 

Returning with exhilarated heart, 

Sits by her fire, aAd builds her hope in heaven. 

Then let him pass ! a blessing on his head i 
And while, in that vast solitude to which 

9» 
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The tide of things has led him, he a{^[>6ars 

To breathe and live but for himself alone, 

Unblamed, uninjured, let him bear about 

The good which the benignuit law of Heaven 

Has hung around him ; and, while life is his. 

Still let him prompt th' unlettered villagers 

To tender offices and pensive thoughts. 

— Then let him pass! a blessing on his head! 

And long as he can wander, let him breathe 

The freshness of the valleys ; let his blood 

Struggle with frosty air and winter snows ; 

And let the chartered wind, that sweeps the heath, 

Beat his gray locks against his withered face. 

Reverence the hope whose vital anxiousness 

Gives the last human interest to his heart. 

May never House, misnamed of Industry, 

Make him a captive! For that pent-up din, 

Those life-consuming sounds, that clog the air. 

Be his the natural silence of old age ! 

Let him be free of mountain solitudes; 

And have around him, whether heard or not^ 

The pleasant melody of woodland birds. 

Few are his pleasures : if his eyes have now 

Been doomed so long to settle on the earth, 

That not without some effort they behold 

The countenance of the horizontal sun. 

Rising or setting, let the light at least 

Find a free entrance to their languid orbs; 

And let him, where and what he will, sit down 

Beneath the trees, or by the grassy bank 

Of highway side, and with the Jittle birds 

Share his chance-gathered meal ; and, finally. 

As in the eye of Nature he has lived, 

So in the eye of Nature let him die ! 
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LESSON XXXIIL 

EXERCISES IN ARTICULATION. 

V) : trave, t(7eave, trind, zdoyb, «H)und, wood, khk)!, weal, woe, 

toant, toil], u^end. 



A Prairie on Fire. Gkoroe w. Kendall. 

The 18th of August was an eventful day to us, — one 
which few of the party can ever forget. The night previous, 
we encamped without water for our cattle and horses, and 
the little we obtained for our own use was of the worst 
quality, and swallowed only to allay the intolerable thirst 
brought on by a long day's inarch under the hot sun. The 
hard buffalo chase had jaded my horse severely, and at such 
a time I well knew he needed water more than ever ; but not 
a drop could I procure for him. 

In the middle of the afternoon we altered our course some- 
what to the north, to avoid the bad travelling we found im- 
mediately on our route. Small parties of men were out in 
every direction in search of water, but they met with no 
success. By this time the want of the reviving element was 
plainly seen in our horses ; their wild and glaring eyes, with 
their broken, nervous, and unsteady action, showing the in- 
tensity of their suffering. The mules, too, suffered much 
from the want of water, but nothing in comparison with the 
horses and oxen. The endurance of the mule is never so 
well tested as on a journey where both water and grass are 
scarce. 

I have said that we continued our journey until the middle 
of the afternoon. About that time, and without seeing any 
sign ahead that could lead us to expect there was so great a 
change in the face of the country, we suddenly reached the 
brow of a precipitous bluff, some two or three hundred feet 
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in height, which overlooked a large valley, of broken and 
rugged appearance. This valley was four or five miles in 
width, a ridge of rough hills bounding it on the northern 
side ; and not only the descent to the valley, from the bluff on 
which we stood, but the whole surface below, was covered 
by dry cedars, apparently killed the previous year by fire. 

The spot upon which we stood was a level plain, covered 
with rank and coarse grass several feet in height. This 
grass, no rain having fallen for weeks, had become as dry as 
tinder. While consulting as to what course we should pur- 
sue, some one of our party discovered water at a distance of 
three or four miles across the valley below, a turn in the 
river bringing it to view. We immediately determined, if 
possible, to effect the descent of the steep and ragged bluff 
before us, and at least give our suffering animals a chance to 
quench their thirst, even if the water should prove too 
brackish for our own use. 

Some thirty-five or forty of the advance-gtiard instantly 
determined upon undertaking the toilsome and dangerous 
descent ; and, to give my horse the earliest turn at the water, 
I accompiuiied this party. After winding and picking our 
way for a full hour, pitching down precipices that were 
nearly perpendicular, and narrowly escaping frightful chasms 
and fissures of the rocks, we were all enabled to reach the 
valley with whole bones; but to do this we were fi-equently 
obliged to dismount from our horses, and in some places 
fairly to push them over abrupt descents which they never 
would have attempted without force. 

I have said that this bluff was some two or three hundred 
feet in height : we travelled at least a mile to gain this short 
distance, so devious and difficult was our path. The side of 
the bluff was formed of rough, sharp-pointed rocks, many of 
them of large size ; and every little spot of earth had, in 
former years, given nourishment and support to some craggy 
cedar, now left leafless and desolate by fire. Shoots of ' 
young cedars, however, were ^ringing up where they c^uld 
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find root-hold ; but they were not destined to attain the rank 
and standing of their sires. 

After reaching the valley, we soon found the sandy bed of 
what had been a running stream in the rainy season. Im- 
mediately on striking it, our tired nags raised their heads, 
pricked up their ears, and set off at a brisk trot, instinctively 
knowing that water was in the vicinity. The horse scents 
water at an incredible distance, and frequently travellers 
upon the prairies are enabled to find it. by simply turning 
their horses or mules loose. 

A tiresome ride of three or four miles now brought us to 
tlie river. On reaching its banks, nothing could restrain our 
nags from dashing headlong down. Equally thirsty our- 
selves, we had fondly hoped that the waters might prove 
fresh and sweet ; but they were even more brackish than any 
we had yet tasted. Repulsive as it was, however, we swal- 
lowed enough to moisten our parched lips and throats, and 
ten minutes after were even more thirsty than before. Our 
horses, fonder of this water than of any other, drank until 
apparently they could swallow no more. 

While some of our party were digging into the sand at 
the edge of the stream, with the hope of finding fresher 
water, and others were enjoying the cooling luxury of a bath, 
a loud report, as of a cannon, was heard in the direction of 
the camp, and a dark smoke was seen suddenly to rise. 

'^ An Indian attack ! " was the startling cry on all sides ; 
and instantly we commenced huddling on our clothes and 
bridling our horses. One by one, as fast as we could get 
ready, we set off for what we supposed to be a scene of con- 
flict. As we neared the camping ground, it became plainly 
evident that the prairie was on fire in all directions. When 
within a mile of the steep bluff, which cut off the prairie 
above from the valley, the bright flames were seen flashing 
from the dry cedars, and a dense volume of black smoke, 
rising above all, gave a painful sublimity to the scene. 

On approaching nearer, we were met by some of our com- 
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panions, who were hurriedly seeking a passage up the steep. 
They had heird, from those on the prairie above, that the 
high grass had caught fire by accident, and that with such 
velocity had it spread, that several of the wagons, and among 
them that of the commissioners, had been consumed. This 
wagon contained, in addition to a large number of cartridges, 
all the trunks and valuables of the mess to which I was 
attached, making me doubly anxious to gain the scene of 
action, and learn the worst. It afterwards proved that the 
explosion of the cartridges in the wagon was what we had 
mistaken for the report of our six-pounder. 

With redoubled exertions we now pushed forward towards 
the camp ; but before we could reach the base of the high 
and rugged bluff, the flames were dashing down its sides with 
frightful rapidity, leaping and flashing across the gullies and 
around the hideous clif&, and roaring in the deep, yawning 
chasms with the wild and appalling noise of a tornado. As 
the flames would strike the dry tops of the cedars, reports 
resembling those of the musket would be heard ; and in 
such quick succession did these reports follow each other, 
that I can compare them to nothing save the irregular dis- 
charge of infantry — a strange accompaniment to the wild 
roar of the devouring element. 

The wind was blowing fresh from the west when the prai- 
rie was flrst ignited, carrying the flames, with a speed abso- 
lutely astounding, over the very ground on which we had 
travelled during the day. The wind lulled as the sun went 
down behind the mountains in the west ; and now the fire 
began to spread slowly in that direction. The difficult 
passage by which we had descended was cut off by the fire, 
and night found our party still in the valley, unable to dis- 
cover any other road to the table-land above. Our situation 
was a dangerous one, too ; for had the wind sprung up and 
veered into the east, we should have found much difficulty in 
escaping, — with such velocity did the flames extend. 
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LESSON XXXIV. 

EXERCISES IN ARTICULATION. 

Jf; — yawn, yell, ye, year, yield, yes, you, yearly, youth, 

youthful, yew-tree. 



Same Subject^ concluded, George W. Kendall. 

If the scene had been grand previously to the going down 
of the sun, its magnificence was increased tenfold as night in 
vain attempted to throw her dark mantle over the earth. 
The light from acres and acres, I might say miles and miles, 
of inflammable and blazing cedars, illuminated earth and sky 
with a radiance even more lustrous and dazzling than that 
of the noonday sun. Ever and anon, "as some one of our 
comrades would approach the brow of the high bluff above 
us, he appeared not like an inhabitant of this earth. A lurid 
and most unnatural glow, reflected upon his countenance 
from the valley of burning cedars, seemed to render still more 
haggard and toilsome his burned and blackened features. 

I was fortunate enough, about nine o'clock, to meet one 
of our men, who directed me to a passage up the steep 
ascent. He had just lefl: the bluff" above, and gave me a 
piteous recital of our situation. He was endeavoring to find 
water after several hours of unceasing toil, and I left him, 
with slight hopes that his search would be rewarded. By 
this time I was alone, not one of the companions who had 
started with me from the river being in sight or hearing : 
one by one they had dropped off*, each searching for some 
path by which he might climb to the table-land above. 

The first person I met, after reaching the prairie, was Mr. 
Falconer, standing with the blackened remnant of a blanket 
in his hand, and watching lest the fire should break out in 
the western side of the camp ; for io that direction tbe e^er* 
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tions of the men, aided by a .strong westerly wind, had pre« 
vented the devouring element from spreading. Mr. Falconer 
directed me to the spot where our mess was quartered. I 
found them sitting upon such articles as had been saved from 
the wagon, their gloomy countenances rendered more de- 
sponding by the reflection from the now distant lire. I was 
too much worn down by fatigue and deep anxiety to make 
many inquiries as to the extent of our loss ; but hungry, and 
almost choked with thirst, I threw myself upon the black- 
ened ground, and sought forgetfulness in sleep. 

It was hours, however, before sleep visited my eyelids. 
From the spot on which I was lying, a broad sheet of flame 
could still be seen, miles and miles in width, — the heavens 
in that direction so brilliantly lit up that they resembled a 
sea of molten gold. In the west, a wall of impenetrable 
blackness appeared to be thrown up, as the spectator sud- 
denly turned from viewing the conflagration in the opposite 
direction. The subdued yet deep roar of the element could 
still be plainly heard, as it sped on, as with the wings of 
lightning, across the prairies ; while in the valley far below, 
the flames were flashing and leaping among the dry cedars, 
and shooting and circling about in manner closely resem- 
bling a magnificent pyrotechnic display; the general com- 
bination forming a scene of grandeur and sublimity which 
the pen shrinks from describing, and to which the power of 
words is wholly unequal. 

Daylight, the next morning, disclosed a melancholy scene 
of desolation and destruction. North, south, and east, as far 
as the eye could reach, the rough and broken country was 
blackened by the fire ; and the removal of the earth's shaggy 
covering of cedars and tall grass but laid bare, in painful dis^ 
tinctness, the awful chasms and rents in the steep hill-side 
before us, as well as the valley spreading far and wide below. 
Afar off*, in the distance, a dense, black smoke was seen 
rising, denoting that the course of the devastating element 
was still onward. Two of our wagons only had been entirely 
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destroyed, but nearly all had suffered. A part of the bag- 
gage in the commissioners' wagon had been saved by the 
extraordinary exertions of some of the men ; and just as they 
had relinquished the work, the explosion of cartridges, which 
had first alarmed the party in the valley, scattered the burn- 
ing fragments of the wagon in every direction. 

My friend Falconer was so disfigured that I hardly knew 
him. His hair and eyebrows were scorched completely off, 
his face was a perfect blister, his clothes burned from his 
back, and, without a hat, he seemed as though some insur- 
ance-office had met with a heavy loss. Object of pity, how- 
ever, as he appeared to be, I still could not help smiling at the 
sad and woe-begone figure he presented. Among the few 
trunks saved I fortunately found mine, containing nearly all 
my money, clothing, watch, and other valuables. The loss 
of a carpet-bag, which contained my boots and the rough 
articles I wore upon the road, was all I had to regret in the 
way of private property. Not so with the mess to which I 
was attached. The remnant of coffee we still had left was 
burned entirely too much ; our pots, pans and kettles, knives 
and forks, were converted into old iron; every thing was 
gone ; we had nothing to eat, however, except half rations 
of miserably poor beef, and the necessity of falling back 
upon first principles^ or, in other words, eating with our 
fingers — annoyed us but little. 

The wagon of the commissioners contained, besides our 
private baggage, a quantity of jewelry, blankets, cartridges, 
rifles, muskets, dtc. These were all destroyed. The other 
wagon which was consumed was loaded with goods, and from 
this nothing was saved. At one time, the ammunition wagon, 
containing a large quantity of powder, was on fire, and only 
saved by the daring exertions of some of our men. 

It may appear singular to some of my readers, that so much 
damage could be caused by the burning of grass alone ; for on 
the q;K>t where the wagons were drawn up there was nothing 
else ; but it should be remembered that this grass was very 

10 
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high, had been killed by the dry weather, and flashed up and 
spread almost with the rapidity of a train of powder, on being 
ignited. It is very easy, when a fire upon the prairies is seen 
coming towards a party, to escape its dangers by kindling 
the grass immediately about, and taking possession of the 
newly burned ground before the distant flames come up ; but 
in this instance the fire commenced on the windward side, 
and with a firightful rapidity flashed directly along our line 
of wagons. The only wonder at the time was, how any- 
thing had been saved firom the furious element that roared 
and crackled around. 



LESSON XXXV. 

EXERCISES IN ARTICULATION. 

Z: — azure, leisure, seisure, measure, pleasure, treasure. 



A Visit to RockalL Basil Hall. " 

It was a fine autumnal morning, just a week after we had 
sailed from. Lough Swilly, to cruise off* the north of Ireland, 
when a sail was reported on the lee-beam. We bore up 
instantly, but no one could make out what the chase was, 
nor which way she was standing ; at least, no two of the 
knowing ones could be found to agree upon these matters. 
These various opinions, however, presently settled into one, 
or nearly so ; for there were still some of the highnspyers 
who had honestly confessed they were puzzled. The 
general opinion was, that it must be a brig with very white 
sails aloft, while those below were quite dark, as if the 
royals were made of cotton, and the courses of tarpawling — 
a strange anomaly in seamanship, it is true, but still the best 
theory we could form to explain appearances. 
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A short time served to dispel these fancies ; for we discov- 
ered, on running close to our mysterious vessel, that we had 
been actually chasing a rock — not a ship of oak and iron, 
but a solid block of granite, growing as it were out of the 
sea, at a greater distance from the main land, than, I believe, 
any other island, or islet, or rock of the same diminutive size, 
is to be found in the world. This mere speck on the surface 
of the waters — for it seems to float on the sea — is only 
seventy feet high, and not more than a hundred yards in. 
circumference. The smallest point of a pencil could 
scarcely give it a place on any map which should not exag- 
gerate its proportion to the rest of the islands in that stormy 
ocean. 

It lies at the distance of no fewer than one hundred and 
eighty-four miles very nearly due west of St. Kilda, the re- 
motest part of the Hebrides, two hundred and ninety from 
the nearest part of the main coast of Scotland, and two 
hundred and sixty from the north of Ireland. Its name is 
Rockall, and is well known to those Baltic traders which go 
north about. The stone of which this curious peak is com- 
posed is a dark-colored granite ; but the top being covered 
with a coating as white as snow, from having been for ages 
the resting-place of myriads of sea-fowl, it is constantly mis- 
taken for a vessel under all sail. We were deceived by it 
several times during the same cruise, even afler we had been 
put on our guard, and knew its place well. 1 remember 
boarding three vessels in one day, each of which, in reckon- 
ing the number of vessels in sight, counted Rockall as one, 
without detecting their mistake till I pointed their glasses to 
the spot. 

As we had nothing better on our hands, it was resolved to 
make an exploring expedition to visit this little islet. Two 
boats were accordingly manned for the purpose ; and while 
the ship stood down to the leeward of it, the artists prepared 
their sketch-books, and the geologists their hammers, for a 
grand scientific field-day. 
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When we left the ship, the sea appeared so unusually 
smooth, that we anticipated no difficulty in landing ; but on 
reaching the spot, we found a swell rising and falling many 
feet, which made it exceedingly troublesome to accomplish 
our purpose. One side of the rock was perpendicular, and 
smooth as a wall. The others, though steep and slippery, 
were sufficiently varied in thdr surface to admit of our 
crawling up when once out of the boat. 

But it required no small confidence in our footing, and a 
dash of that kind of faith which carries a hunter over a five- 
barred gate, to render the leap at all secure. A false step, 
or a faltering carriage, after the spring was resolved on, 
might have sent the explorer to investigate the secrets of the 
deep, in those fathomless regions where the roots of this 
mysterious rock connect it with the solid earth. In time, 
however, we all got up, hammers, sketch-books, and chro- 
nometers inclusive. 

As it was considered a point of some moment to determine 
not only the position, but the size, of the rock by actual 
observations made upon it, all hands were set busily at work, 
— some to chip off specimens, others to measure the girt 
by means of a cord, — while one of the boats was sent to 
take soundings in those directions where the bottom could 
be reached. 

After we had been employed for some time in this manner, 
we observed a current sweeping past us at a considerable 
rate, and rather wondered that the ship, which was fast 
drifting away from us, did not fill and make a stretch, so as 
to preserve her distance. But as the day was quite clear, 
we cared less about this addition to the pull, and went on 
with our operations. I forget exactly at what hour a slight 
trace of haze first came across the field of view. This soon 
thickened into a fog, which felt like a drizzle, and put some 
awkward apprehensions into our heads. It was immediately 
decided to get into the boats and return to the Endymion ; 
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for, by this time, we had finished all our real work, and were 
only amusing ourselves by scrambling about the rocks. 

The swell had silently increased in the interval to such a 
height, that the operation of returning to the boats was 
rendered twice as difficult as that of disembarking ; and, 
what was a great deal worse, occupied twice as much time. 
It required the greater part of half an hour to tumble our 
whole party back again. This proceeding, difficult at any 
season, I suppose, was now reduced to a sort of somerset or 
flying leap ; for the adventurer, whose turn it was to spring, 
had to dash off the rock towards the boat, trusting more to 
the chance of being caught by his companions, than to any 
skill of his own. Some of our Dutch-built gentry came 
floundering amongst the thwarts and oars with such a crash, 
that we half expected they would make a clear breach 
through the boat's bottom. 

As none of these minor accidents occurred, we pushed off, 
with our complement entire, towards the ship ; but, to our 
astonishment and dismay, no Endymion could now be seen. 
Some said, " Only a minute ago she was there ! " others 
asserted, as positively, that they had seen her in a totally 
different direction. In short, no two of us agreed as to 
where the frigate had last been seen, though all, unhappily, 
were of one mind as to the disagreeable fact of her being 
now invisible. She had evidently drifted off to a consid- 
erable distance ; and as the first thickening of the air had 
destroyed its transparency, we could see nothing in the 
slightest degree even like what is called the loom of a vessel. 
The horizon was visible — indistinctly, indeed ; but it was 
certainly not the same horizon along which we had seen the 
ship sailing but half an hour before. The atmosphere had 
something of that troubled look which is given to a glass of 
water by dropping a little milk into it ; so that, although 
there was no fog as yet, properly so called, there was quite 
enough of moisture to serve the unpleasant purpose of 
hiding the object of our search, and we remained quite at a 

10* 
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I068 what to do. We rowed to some distance from the rock, 
supposing it possible that some condensation of vapor, inci- 
dent to the spot, might have cast a veil over our eyes. But 
nothing was to be seen all around. 



LESSON XXXVL 

EXERCISES IN ARTICULATION. 

Z: — maze, blaze, a5, ha5, is, was, ways, views, seas, caves, 
moves, oaths, breathes, domes, pains, bars, plagues. 



Same Subject, concluded. Basil Hall. 

It then occurred to some of our philosophers that as dense 
air, by its very definition, (as they gravely put it,) is heavier 
than light air, it might so happen that the humid vapors had 
settled down upon the surface of the sea, and that, in fact, 
we were groping about in a shallow stream of untransparent 
matter. The top of ;the rock, which was seventy feet higher, 
it was thought, might be in the clear region, and the ship's 
mast heads, if not her hull, be visible from thence. There 
was a sort of pedantic plausibility about the technology of 
these young savans, which induced the commanding officer 
of the party — a bit of a dabbler himself in these scientific 
mysteries — to decide upon trying the experiment. At all 
events, he thought it might amuse and occupy the party. So 
one of the men was landed, the most alert of our number, 
who skipped up the rock like a goat. 

All eyes were now turned on our look-out man, who no 
sooner reached the summit, than he was asked what he saw, 
with an impatience that betrayed more anxiety on the part 
of the officers than they probably^wished should be perceived 
by the boats' crews. 
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** I can see nothing all round," cried the man, " except 
something thereabouts ! " — pointing with his hand. 

" What does it look like ? " "I am afraid, sir, it is a fog 
bank coming down upon us." And so it proved. 

The experienced eye of the sailor, who in his youth had 
been a fisherman on the Banks of Newfoundland, detected a 
strip, or extended cloud, hanging along the verge of the 
horizon, like the first appearance of a low coast. This 
gradually swept down to leeward, and at length enveloped 
rock, boats, and all, in a mantle of fog, so dense that we 
could not see ten yards in any direction. 

Although our predicament may now be supposed as hope- 
less as need be, it was curious to observe the ebbs and flows 
in human thought as circumstances changed. Half an hour 
before, we had been provoked at our folly in not having left 
the rock sooner ; but it was now a matter of rejoicing that 
we possessed such a fixed point to stick by, in place of 
throwing ourselves adrift altogether. We reckoned with 
certainty upon the frigate's managing, sooner or later, to 
regain the rock; and as that was the only mark at which sh'e 
could aim, it was evidently the best for us to keep near. 

We had been cruising for some time off the north of 
Ireland, during which we observed that these fogs sometimes 
lasted a couple of days, or even longer ; and as we had not a 
drop of water in the boats, nor a morsel of provisions, the 
most unpleasant forebodings began to beset us. The wind 
was gradually rising, and the waves, when driven against 
the rock, were divided into two parts, which, after sweeping 
round the si^es, met again to leeward, near the spot where 
we lay, and dashed themselves into such a bubble of a sea, 
that the boats were pitched about like bits of corks in a mill- 
stream. Their motion was disagreeable enough ; but our ap- 
prehension was, that we should be dislodged altogether from 
our place of refuge ; while the gulls and sea-mews, as if in 
contempt of our helpless condition, or offended at our in- 
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trusion, wheeled about and screamed close to us, in notes 
most grating to our ears. 

While we were waiting in this state of anxiety in the boats 
below, our faithful watchman, perched on the peak of rock, 
suddenly called out, '* I see the ship ! " This announcement 
was answered by a simultaneous shout from the two boats' 
crews, which sent the flocks of gannets and sea-mews scream- 
ing to the right and left, far into the bosom of the fog. 

An opening or lane in the mist had occurred, along which 
we could now see the frigate, far off, but crowding all sail, 
and evidently beating to windward. We lost as little time 
as possible in picking our shivering scout off the rock — an 
operation which cost nearly a quarter of an hour. This ac- 
complished, away we rowed, at the utmost stretch of our 
oars, towards the ship. 

We had hardly proceeded a quarter of a mile before the 
fog began to close behind our track, so as to shut out 
Rockall from our view. This we cared little about, as we 
not only saw the ship, but trusted, from her movements, that 
she likewise saw the boats. Just at the moment, however, 
she tacked, thereby proving that she had seen neither boats 
nor rock, but was merely groping about in search of her lost 
sheep. Had she continued on the course she was steering 
when we first saw her, she might have picked us up long 
before the fog came on again ; but when she went about, 
this hope was destroyed. In a few minutes more, we, of 
course, lost sight of the frigate in the fog ; and there we were, 
in a pretty mess, with no ship to receive us, and no island 
to hang on by ! • 

It now became necessary to take an immediate part, and 
we decided at once to turn back in search of the rock. It 
was certainly a moment of bitter disappointment when we 
pulled round ; and the interval between doing so and our 
regaining a resting-place was one of great anxiety. Never- 
theless we made a good land-fall, and there was a wonderfiil 
degree of happiness attendant even upon this piece of success 
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Having again got hold of Rockall, we determined to abide 
by our firm friend till circumstances should render our 
return to the ship certain. In the mean time, we amused 
ourselves in forming plans for a future residence on this 
desolate abode, in the event of the ship being blown away 
during the night. If the weather should become more 
stormy, and our position to leeward should be rendered 
unsafe, in consequence of the divided waves running round 
and meeting, it was resolved that we should abandon the 
heaviest of the two boats, and drag the other up to the brow 
of the rock, so as to form, when turned keel upwards, a sort 
of hurricane-house. These and various other Robinson 
Crusoe kinds of resources, helped to occupy our thoughts, 
half in jest, half in earnest, till, by the increased gloom, we 
knew that the sun had gone down. It now became indis- 
pensable to adopt some definite line of operations, for the 
angry-looking night was setting in fast. 

Fortunately, we were saved from further trials of patience 
or ingenuity by the fog suddenly rising, as it is called, — or 
dissipating itself in the air, — so completely, that, to our 
great joy, we gained sight of the ship once again. 

It stppeared afterwards that they had not seen our little 
island from the Endymion nearly so soon as we discovered 
her ; and she was, in consequence, standing almost directly 
away from us, evidently not knowing whereabouts Rockall 
lay. This, I think, was the most anxious moment during 
the whole adventure ; nor shall I soon forget the sensations 
caused by seeing the jib-sheet let fly, accompanied by other 
indications that the frigate was coming about. 

I need not spin out the story any longer. It was almost 
dark when we got on board. Our first question was the 
reproachful one, "Why did you fire no guns to give us 
notice of your position ? " " Fire guns ! " said they ; " why, 
we have done nothing but blaze away every ten minutes for 
these last five or six hours." Yet, strange to say, we heard 
not a single discharge ! 
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LESSON xxxvn. 

EXERCISES IN ARTICULATION. 

tk (vocal) : — Mis, Mat, Man, the, their, them, then, ^Aence, 
Mese, they, thine, thither, thon, ^Aough, Mus, thy. 



The ShiptDreck, Wilsob. 



Her giant form 



O'er wrathful surge, through blackening storm. 

Majestically calm, would go, 

'Mid the deep darkness, white as snow ! 

But gently now the small waves glide. 

Like playful lambs o'er a mountain's side. 

So stately her bearing, so proud her array. 

The main she will traverse forever and aye. 

Many ports will exult at the gleam of her mast ! 

— Hush ! hush ! thou vain dreamer ! this hour is her last. 

Five hundred souls, in one instant of dread, 

Are hurried o'er the deck; 
And fast the miserable ship 

Becomes a lifeless wreck. 
Her keel hath struck on a hidden rock. 

Her planks are torn asunder, 
And down come her masts with a reeling shock. 

And a hideous crash, like thunder. 
Her sails are draggled in the brine. 

That gladdened late the skies, 
And her pendant, that kissed the fair moonshine, 

Down many a fathom lies. 
Her beauteous sides, whose rainbow hues 

Gleamed softly from below, 
And flung a warm and sunny flush 

O'er the wreaths of murmuring snow. 
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To the coral rocks are hurrying down, 

To sleep amid colors as bright as their own. 
O, many a dream was in the ship 

An hour before her death, 

And sights of home with sighs disturbed 

The sleeper's long-drawur breath. 

Instead of the murmur of the sea, 

The sailor heard the humming tree. 
Alive through all its leaves. 

The hum of the spreading sycamore 

That grows before his cottage-door. 
And the swallow's song in the eaves. 

His arms enclosed a blooming boy. 

Who listened, with tears of sorrow ani joy, 
To the dangers his father had passed ; 

And his wife — by turns she wept and smiled. 
As she looked on the father of her child. 

Returned to her heart at last. 
— He wakes at the vessel's sudden roll. 
And the rush of waters is in his soul. 
Astounded, the reeling deck he paces, 
'Mid hurrying forms and ghastly faces ; — 

The whole ship's crew are there. 
Wailings around and overhead. 
Brave spirits stupefied or dead, 

And madness and despair. 
Now is the ocean's bosom bare, 
Unbroken as the floating air; 
The ship hath melted quite away, 
Like a struggling dream at break of day. 
No image meets my wandering eye. 
But the new-risen sun and the sunny sky. 
Though the night-shades are gone, yet a vapor dull 
Bedims the waves so beautiful; 
While a low and melancholy moan 
Mourns for the glory that hath flown. 
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LESSON xxxvra. 



6 as in boy. 
d , , , , day, 

g , . . . gBJ. 

j .... jay. 
/ . . . . A>. 



EXERCISES IN ARTICULATION. 

t0 as in te 



m as m me. 

ft .... 9tO* 

ng. . . . Bong. 
r .... roar. 
V .... t^ine. 



z 
z 



y 

a 



th (vocal) ti 



The Isles of Greece, Byrok. 

The isles of Greece ! the isles of Greece ! 

Where burning Sappho loved and sung, — 
Where grew the arts of war and peace, — 

Where Delos rose and Phoebus sprung! 
Eternal summer gilds them yet; 
But all, except their sun, is set. 

The Scian and the Teian muse, 
The hero's harp, the lover's lute. 

Have found the fame your shores refuse; 
Their place of birth alone is mute 

To sounds which echo farther west 

Than your sires' " Islands of the Blessed.*' 

The mountains look on Marathon — 
And Marathon looks on the sea; 

And musing there an hour alone, 

I dreamed that Greece might still be free; 

For, standing on the Persians' grave, 

I could not deem myself a slave. 

A king sate on the rocky brow 

* Which looks o'er sea-born Salamis; 
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And ships, by thousands^ lay below, 

And men in nations ; — all were his ! 
He counted them at break of day — - 
And when the sun set, where were they? 

And where are they? and where art thou, 
My country ? On thy voiceless shore 

The heroic lay is tuneless now — 
The heroic bosom beats no more ! 

And must thy lyre, so long divine. 

Degenerate into hands like mine? 

'Tis something, in the dearth of fame. 
Though linked among a fettered race, 

To feel at least a patriot's shame. 
Even as I sing, suffuse my face; 

For what is left the poet here? 

For Greeks a blush — for Greece a tear. 

Must toe but weep o'er days more blessed? 

Must we but blush? — Our fathers bled. 
Earth ! render back from out thy breast 

A remnant of our Spartan dead ! 
Of the three hundred grant but three, 
To make a new Thermopylae. 

What ! silent still ? and silent all ? 

Ah ! no ; — the voices of the dead 
Sound like a distant torrent's fall. 

And answer, " Let one living head. 
But one arise, — we come, we come ! " 
'Tis but the living who are dumb. 

In vain — in vain : strike other chords ; 
Fill high the cup with Samian wine ! 
11 
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Leave battles to the Turkish hordes, 

And shed the Wood of Scio's vine ! 
Hark ! rising to the ignoble call — 
How answers each bold bacchanal ! 

You have the Pyrrhic dance as yet — 
Where is the Pyrrhic phalanx gone? 

Of two such lessons, why forget 
The nobler and the manlier one ? 

You have the letters Cadmus gave — 

Think ye he meant them for a slave? 

The tyrant of the Chersonese 

Was freedom's best and bravest friend ; 
TJiat tyrant was Miltiades ! 

O thut the present hour would lend 
Another despot of the kind ! 
Such chains as his were sure to bind. 

Trust not for freedom to the Franks — 
They have a king who buys and sells. 

In native swords and native ranks 
The only hope of courage dwells ; 

But Turkish force and Latin fraud 

Would break your shield, however broad. 

Place me on Sunium's marbled steep. 
Where nothing, save the waves and I, 

May hear our mutual murmurs sweep ; 
There, swan-like, let me sing and die : 

A land of slaves shall ne'er be mine : — 

Dash down yon cup of Samian wine I 
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LESSON XXXIX. 

EXERCISES IN ARTICULATION. 

^"'.* — cAide, cAime, cAain, cAair, cAin, cAid, cAurl, bircA^ 

cAurcA. 



The Puritans. Micaulat. 

The Puritans were men whose minds had derived a 
Peculiar character from the daily contemplation of superior 
beings and eternal interests. Not content with acknowledge 
ing, in general terms, an overruling Providence, they habit- 
ually ascribed every event to the will of the Great Being, for 
whose power nothing was too vast, for whose inspection 
nothing was too minute. To know him, to serve him, to 
enjoy him, was with them the great end of existence. They 
rejected with contempt the ceremonious homage which other 
sects substituted for the pure worship of the soul. Instead 
of catching occasional glimpses of the Deity through an 
obscuring veil, they aspired to gaze full on the intolerable 
brightness, and to commune with him face to face. Hence 
originated their contempt for terrestrial distinctions. The 
difference between the greatest and meanest of mankind 
seemed to vanish, when compared with the boundless in- 
terval which separated the whole race from him on whom 
their own eyes were constantly fixed. They recognized no 
title to superiority but his favor, and, confident of that favor, 
they despised all the accomplishments and all the dignities 
of the world. 

If they were unacquainted with the works of philosophers 
and poets, they were deeply read in the oracles of God. If 
their names were not found in the registers of heralds, they 
felt assured that they were recorded in the Book of Life. 
If their steps were not accompanied by a splendid train of 
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menials, legions of ministering angels had charge over them. 
Their palaces were houses not made with hands: their 
diadems crowns of glory which should never fade away! 
On the rich and the eloquent, on nobles and priests, they 
looked down with contempt ; for they esteemed themselves 
rich in a more precious treasure, and eloquent in a more 
sublime language — nobles by the right of an earlier creation, 
and priests by the imposition of a mightier hand. The very 
meanest of them was a being to whose fate a mysterious and 
terrible importance belonged ; an whose slightest action the 
spirits of light and darkness looked with anxious interest; 
who had been destined, before heaven and earth were created, 
to enjoy a felicity which should continue when heaven and 
earth should have passed away. 

Events which short-sighted politicians ascribed to earthly 
causes had been ordained on his account. For his sake 
empires had risen, and flourished, and decayed. For his 
sake the Almighty had proclaimed his will by the pen of the 
evangelist and the harp of the prophet. He had been 
rescued by no common deliverer from the grasp of no com" 
men foe. He had been ransomed by the sweat of no vulgar 
agony, by the blood of no earthly sacrifice. It was for him 
that the sun had been darkened, that the rocks had been 
rent, that the dead had arisen, that all nature had shuddered 
at the sufferings of her expiring God ! 

Thus the Puritan was made up of two different men ; the 
one all self-abasement, penitence, gratitude, passion; the 
other proud, calm, inflexible, sagacious. He prostrated him- 
self in the dust before his Maker, but he set his foot on the 
neck of his king. In his devotional retirement, he prayed 
with convulsions, and groans, and tears. He was half mad- 
dened by glorious or terrible illusions. He heard the lyres 
of angels, or the tempting whispers of fiends. He caught a 
gleam of the Beatific Vision, or woke screaming from 
dreams of everlasting fire. Like Vane, he thought himself 
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intrusted with the sceptre of the millennial year. Like 
Fleetwood, he cried in the bitterness of his soul that God had 
hid his face from him. But when he took his seat in the 
council, or girt on his sword for war, these tempestuous 
iForkings of the soul had left no perceptible trace behind 
them. People who saw nothing of the godly but their 
uncouth visages, and heard nothing from them but their 
groans and their whining hymns, might laugh at them. 
But those had little reason to laugh, who encountered them 
in the hall of debate, or on the field of battle. 

The Puritans brought to civil and military affairs a cool- 
ness of judgment, and an immutability of purpose, which 
some writers have thought inconsistent with their religious 
zeal, but which were, in fact, the necessary effects of it. 
The intensity of their feelings on one subject made them 
tranquil on every other. One overpowering sentiment had 
subjected to itself pity and hatred, ambition and fear. Death 
had lost its terrors, and pleasure its charms. They had their 
smiles and their tears, their raptures and their sorrows, but 
not for the things of this world. Enthusiasm had made 
them stoics, had cleared their minds from every vulgar 
passion and prejudice, and raised them above the influence 
3f danger and of corruption. It sometimes might lead them 
to pursue unwise ends, but never to choose unwise means. 

Such we believe to have been the character of the Puri- 
tans. We perceive the absurdity of their manners. We 
iislike the sullen gloom of their domestic habits. We 
acknowledge that the tone of their minds was often injured 
by straining after things too high for mortal reach. Yet 
Hrhen all circumstances are taken into consideration, we do 
lot hesitate to pronounce them a brave, a wise, an honest, 
md a useful body. 

11 * 
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LESSON XL. 

EXERCISES IN ARTICULATION. 

f:—de^, of, if, muff, ruff, cha/e, lau^A, toxkgh, fij, 

freeze, fiom,jTown, fist. 



Importance of Knowledge to the Mechanic, 

George B. £mer8on. 

Let us imagine for a moment the condition of an individual, 
who has not advanced beyond the merest elements of knowl- 
edge, who understands nothing of the principles even of his 
own art, and inquire what change will be wrought in his 
feelings, his hopes, and happiness, in all that makes up the 
character, by the gradual inpouring of knowledge. He has 
now the capacity of thought, but it is a barren faculty, never 
nourished by the food of the mind, and never rising above 
the poor objects of sense. Labor and rest, the hope of mere 
animal enjoyment, or the fear of want, the care of providing 
covering and food, make up the whole sum of his existence. 

Such a man may be industrious, but he cannot love labor ; 
for it is not relieved by the excitement of improving or 
changing the processes of his art, nor cheered by the hope 
of a better condition. 

When released from labor, he does not rejoice ; for mere 
idleness is not enjoyment, and he has no book, no lesson of 
science, no play of the mind, no interesting pursuit, to give 
a zest to the hour of leisure. Home has few charms for 
him. He has little taste for the quiet, the social converse, 
and the exchange of feeling and thought, the innocent enjoy- 
ments, that ought to dwell there. Society has little to in- 
terest him ; for he has no sympathy for the pleasures or 
pursuits, the cares or troubles of others, to whom he cannot 
feel or perceive his bonds of relationship. All of life is but 
a poor boon for such a man ; and happy for himself and for 
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mankind, if the few ties that hold him to this negative ex' 
istence he not broken. Happy for him if that best and 
surest friend of man, that messenger of good news from 
Heaven to the poorest wretch on earth, Religion, bringing 
the fear of God, appear to save him. Without her to sup- 
port, should temptation . assail him, what an easy victim 
would he fall to vice or crime ! How little would be neces- 
sary to overturn his ill-balanced principles, and throw him 
grovelling in intemperance, or send him abroad on the ocean 
or the highway, an enemy to himself and his kind ! 

But let the light of science fall upon that man ; open to 
him the fountain of knowledge ; a few principles of philoso- 
phy enter his mind, and awaken the dormant power of 
thought ; he begins to look upon his art with an altered eye. 
It ceases to be a dark, mechanical process, which he cannot 
understand. He regards it as an object of inquiry, and begins 
to penetrate the reasons, and acquire a new mastery over his 
own instruments. He finds other and better modes of doing 
what he had done before, blindly and without interest, a 
thousand times. He learns to profit by the experience of 
others, and ventures upon untried paths. 

Difficulties, which before would have stopped him at the 
outset, receive a ready solution from some luminous princi- 
ple of science. He gains new knowledge and new skill, and 
can improve the quality of his manufacture, while he short- 
ens the process, and diminishes his own labor. Then labor 
becomes sweet to him ; it is accompanied by the conscious- 
ness of increasing power ; it is leading him forward to a 
higher place among his fellow-men. Relaxation, too, is 
sweet to him, as it enables him to add to his intellectual 
stores, and to mature, by undisturbed meditation, the plans 
and conceptions of the hour of labor. His home has ac- 
quired a new charm ; for he is become a man of thought, 
and feels and enjoys the peace and seclusion of that sacred 
retreat ; and he carries thither the honest complacency which 
is the companion of well-earned success. There, too, bright 
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visions of the future sphere open upon him, and excite a 
kindly feeling towards those who are to. share in his 
prosperity. 

Thus his mind and heart expand together. He has 
become an intelligent being, and, while he has learned to 
esteem himself, he has also learned to live no longer for him- 
self alone. Society opens, like a new world, to him. He 
looks upon his fellow-creatures with interest and sympathy, 
and feels that he has a place in their affections and respect. 
Temptations assail him in vain. He is armed by high and 
pure thoughts. He takes a wider view of his relations with 
the beings about and above him. He welcomes every gen- 
erous virtue that adorns and dignifies the human character. 
He delights in the exercise of reason — he glories in the 
consciousness and the hope of immortality. 



LESSON XLI. 

EXERCISES IN ARTICULATION. 

h : — Aail, Aate, Aold, Aome, Aope, Aew, Auge, Aerein, Aereon, 

/totAouse, AartsAorn, beAind, perAaps, inAale, abAor. 
all, Aall ; — aunt, Aaunt ; — air, Aair ; — art, Aeart ; — at, Aat 



Effects of the Modern Diffusion of Knowledge. 

Watland. 

In consequence of the general diffusion of intelligence, 
nations are becoming vastly better acquainted with the phys- 
ical, moral, and political conditions of each other. What- 
ever of any moment is transacted in the legislative assem- 
blies of one country is now very soon known, not merely to 
the rulers, but also to the people, of every other country. 
Nay, an interesting occurrence of any nature cannot tran- 
spire, in an insignificant town of Europe or America, without 
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finding its way,' thrcwigh the medium of the national journals, 
to the eyes and ears of all Christendom. Every man must 
now be, in a considerable degree, a spectator of the doings of 
the world, or he is soon very far in the rear of the intelli* 
gence of the day. Indeed, he has only to read a respectable 
newspaper, and he may be informed of the discoveries in 
the arts, the discussions in the senates, and the bearings of 
public opinion all over the world. 

The reasons of all this may chiefly be found in that in- 
creased desire of information which characterizes the mass 
of society in the present age. Intelligence of every kind, 
and especially political information, has become an article 
of profit ; and when once this is the case, there can be no 
doubt that it will be abundantly supplied. Besides this, it is 
important to remark, that the art of navigation has been 
within a few years materially improved, and commercial rela- 
tions have become vastly more extensive. The establish- 
ment of packet-ships between the two continents has brought 
London and Paris as near to us as Pittsburg and New 
Orleans. There is every reason to' believe that, within the 
next half century, steam navigation will render communica- 
tion between the ports of Europe and America as frequent, 
and almost as regular, as that by ordinary mails. The com- 
mercial houses of every nation are establishing their agen- 
cies in the principal cities of every other nation, and thus 
binding together the people by every tie of interest ; while, 
at the same time, they are furnishing innumerable channels 
by which information may be circulated among every class 
of the community. 

Hence it is that the moral influence which nations are 
exerting upon each other is greater than it has been at any 
antecedent period in the history of the world. The institu- 
tions of one country are becoming known, almost of neces- 
sity, to every other country. Knowledge provokes to com- 
parison, and comparison leads to reflection. The fact that 
others are happier than themselves prompts men to inquire 
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whence this difference proceeds, and how their own meliora- 
tion may be accomplished. By simply looking upon a free 
people, an oppressed people instinctiTely feel that they have 
inalienable rights ; and they will never afterwards be at rest 
until the enjoyment of these rights is guarantied to them. ] 
Thus one form of government, which in any preeminent 
degree promotes the happiness of man, is gradually but irre- 
sistibly disseminating the principles of its constitution, and, 
from the very fact of its existence, calling into being those 
trains of thought, which must in the end revolutionize every 
government within the sphere of its influence, under which 
the people are oppressed. 

And thus is it that the field in which mind may labor, has 
now become wide as the limits of civilization. A doctrine 
advanced by one man, if it have any claim to interest, is 
soon known to every other man. The movement of one 
intellect now sets in motion the intellects of millions. We 
may now calculate upon effects, not upon a state or a pe<^le, 
but upon the melting, amalgamating mass of human nature. 
Man is now the instrument which genius wields at its will ; 
it touches a chord of the human heart, and nations vibrate in 
unison. And thus he who can rivet the attention of a com- 
munity upon an elementary principle hitherto neglected in 
politics or morals, or who can bring an acknowledged prin- 
ciple to bear upon an existing abuse, may, by his own intel- 
lectual might, with only the assistance of the press, transform 
the institutions of an empire or a world. 

In many respects, the nations of Christendom collectively 
are becoming somewhat analogous to our own federal re- 
public. Antiquated distinctions are breaking away, and 
local animosities are subsiding. The common people of 
different countries are knowing each other better, esteeming 
each other more, and attaching themselves to each other by 
various manifestations of reciprocal good-will. It is true, 
every nation has still its separate boundaries, and its indi- 
vidual interest; but the freedom of commercial intercourse 
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is allowing those interests to adjust themselves to each other, 
and thus rendering the causes of collision of vastly less fre- 
quent occurrence. Local questions are becoming of less, 
and general questions of greater, importance. Thanks be to 
God, men have at last begun to understand the rights, and 
feel for the wrongs, of each other. 

Mountains interposed do not so much make enemies of 
nations. Let the trumpet of alarm be sounded, and its notes 
are now heard by every nation, whether of Europe or 
America. Let a voice, borne on the feeblest breeze, tell 
that the rights of man are in danger, and it floats over valley 
and mountain, across continent and ocean, until it has vi- 
brated on the ears of the remotest dweller in Christendom. 
Let the arm of oppression be raised to crush the feeblest 
nation on earth, and there will be heard every where, if not 
the shout of defiance, at least the deep-toned murmur of 
implacable displeasure. It is the cry of aggrieved, insulted, 
much-abused man. It is Human Nature waking in her 
might from the slumber of ages, shaking herself from the 
dust of antiquated institutions, girding herself for the com- 
bat, and going forth conquering and to conquer ; and woe 
unto the man, woe unto the dynasty, woe unto the party, and 
woe unto the policy, on whom shall fall the scath of her 
blighting indignation. 



LESSON XLII. 

EXERCISES IN ARTICULATION. 

h: — see/t, caA:e, pacA:, tacA:, talA:, darA:, sparA:, Areen, can, 

car, comic, Aringdom, candid. 



Life on the Prairies. Washington Irving. 

Resuming our march, we forded the North Fork, a rapid 
stream, and of a purity seldom to be found in the rivers of 
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the prairies. It evidently had its sources in high land, well 
supplied with springs. Afler crossing the river, we again 
ascended among hills, from one of which we had an exten- 
sive view over this belt of cross timber ; and a cheerless pros- 
pect it was — hill beyond hill, forest beyond forest, all of one 
sad russet hue, excepting that, here and there, a line of 
green cotton-wood trees, sycamores, and willows, marked the 
course of some streamlet through a valley. 

A procession of buffaloes, moving slowly up the profile 
of one of those distant hills, formed a characteristic object 
in the savage scene. To the left, the eye stretched beyond 
this rugged wilderness of hills, and ravines, and ragged 
forests, to a prairie about ten miles off, extending in a clear 
blue line along the horizon. It was like looking from 
among rocks and breakers upon a distant tract of tranquil 
ocean. Unluckily, our route did not lie in that direction ; 
we still had to traverse many a weary mile of the " cross 
timber." 

We encamped towards evening in a valley, beside a scanty 
pool, under a scattered grove of elms, the upper branches of 
which were fringed with tufts of the mystic mistletoe. In 
the course of the night, the wild colt whinnied repeatedly ; 
and about two hours before day, there was a sudden rush 
of horses, along the purlieus of the camp, with a snorting, 
and neighing, and a clattering of hoofs, that startled most 
of the rangers from their sleep, who listened in silence, until 
the sound died away like the rushing of a blast. 

As usual, the noise was at first attributed to some party of 
marauding Indians ; but as the day dawned, a couple of wild 
horses were seen in a neighboring meadow, which scoured 
off on being approached. It was now supposed that a gang 
of them had dashed through our camp in the night. A gen- 
eral mustering of our horses took place ; many were found 
scattered to a considerable distance, and several were not to 
be found. The prints of their hoofs, however, appeared 
deeply dinted in the soil, leading off at full speed into tlie 
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waste, and their owners, putting themselves on the trail, set 
off in weary search of them. 

We had a ruddy daybreak, but the morning gathered up 
gray and lowering, with indications of an autumnal storm. 
We resumed our march, silently and seriously, through a 
rough and cheerless country, from the highest points of 
which we could descry large prairies, stretching indefinitely 
westward. After travelling for two or three hours, as we 
were traversing a withered prairie, resembling a great brown 
heath, we beheld seven Osage warriors approaching at a dis- 
tance. The sight of any human being in this lonely wilder- 
ness was interesting; it was like speaking a ship at sea. 
One of the Indians took the lead of his companions, and ad- 
vanced towards us with head erect, chest thrown forward, 
and a free and noble mien. He was a fme-looking fellow, 
dressed in scarlet frock and fringed leggings of deer-skin. 
His head was decorated with a white tufl, and he stepped 
forward with something of a martial air, swaying his bow and 
arrows in one hand. 

We held some conversation with him through our inter- 
preter, Beatte, and found that he and his companions had 
been, with the main part of their tribe, hunting the buffalo, 
and had met with great success ; and he informed us that, in 
the course of another day's march, we would reach the prai- 
ries on the banks of the Grand Canadian, and find plenty of 
game. He added, that, as their hunt was over, and the hunt- 
ers on their return homeward, he and his comrades had set 
out on a war party, to waylay and hover about some Pawnee 
camp, in hopes of carrying off scalps or horses. 

By this time his companions, who at first stood aloof, joined 
him. Three of them had indifferent fowling-pieces ; the 
rest were armed with bows and arrows. I could not but ad- 
mire the finely-shaped heads and busts of these savages, and 
their graceful attitudes and expressive gestures, as they stood 
conversing with our interpreter, and surrounded by a caval- 
cade of rangers. We endeavored to get one of them to join 

15^ 
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U8, as we were desirous of seeing him hunt the buffalo with 
his bow and arrow. He seemed at first inclined to do so, 
but was dissuaded by his companions. 

The worthy commissioner now remembered his mission as 
pacificator, and made a speech exhorting them to abstain 
firom all offensive acts against the Pawnees ; informing them 
of the plan of their father at Washington to put an end to all 
war among his red children, and assuring them that he was 
sent to the fi'ontier to establish a universal peace. He told 
them, therefore, to return quietly to their homes, with the 
certainty that the Pawnees would no longer molest them, but 
would soon regard them as brothers. 

The Indians listened to the speech with their customary 
silence and decorum ; afler which, exchanging a few words 
among themselves, they bade us farewell, and pursued their 
way across the prairie. 

Fancying that I saw a lurking smile in the countenance of 
our interpreter, Beatte, I privately inquired what the Indians 
had said to each other afler hearing the speech. The lead- 
er, he said, had observed to his companions, that, as their 
great father intended so soon to put an end to all warfare, it 
behooved them to make the most of the little time that was 
lefl them. So they had departed with redoubled zeal, to 
pursue their object of horse-stealing ! 

We had not long parted from the Indians before we dis- 
covered three buffaloes among the thickets of a marshy 
valley to our lefl. I set off, with the captain and several 
rangers, in pursuit of them. Stealing through a straggling 
grove, the captain, who took the lead, got within rifle-shot, 
and wounded one of them in the flank. They all three made 
off in headlong panic, through thickets and brush-wood, and 
swamp and mire, bearing down every obstacle by their im- 
mense weight. The captain and rangers soon gave up a 
chase which threatened to injure their horses. I had got 
upon the traces of the wounded bull, however, and was in 
hopes of getting near enough to use ray pistols, the only 
weapons with which I was provided; but before I could 
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effect it, he reached the foot of a rocky hill, covered with 
post-oak and brambles, and plunged forward, dashing and 
crashing along, with neck-or-nothing fury, where it would 
have been madness to follow him. 

The chase had led me so far on one side, that it was some 
time before I regained the trail of our troop. As I was 
slowly ascending a hill, a fine black mare came prancing 
round the summit, and was close to me before she was aware. 
At sight of me she started back, then turning, swept at full 
speed down into the valley, and up the opposite hill, with flow- 
ing mane and tail, and action free as air. I gazed afler her as 
long as she was in sight, and breathed a wish that so glorious 
an animal might never come under the degrading thraldom 
of whip and curb, but remain a free rover of the prairies. 

Every now and then the sharp report of a distant rifle 
boded the death of a deer. Venison in abundance was 
brought in. Some busied themselves under the sheds, flay- 
ing and cutting up the carcasses, or round the fires with 
spits and camp-kettles ; and a rude kind of feasting, or rather 
gormandizing, prevailed throughout the camp. The axe was 
continually at work, and wearied the forest with its echoes. 
Crash ! some mighty tree would come down ; in a few min- 
utes its limbs would be blazing and crackling on the huge 
camp fires, with some luckless deer roasting before it, that 
had once sported beneath its shade. 



LESSON XIJII. 

EXERCISES IN ARTICULATION. 

p : — jpipe, rasp, whelps, vamp, sharp, pippiHy slip^^er, proper, 
steeple, jpuritan, 2>qpulous, 2>roportion. 



Sunrise on the Hills. Longfellow. 

I STOOD npon the hills, when heaven's wide arch 
Was glorious with the sun's returning march, 
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And woods were brightened, and 'soft gales 

Went forth to kiss the sun-clad vales. 
The clouds were far beneath me : bathed in light. 
They gathered midway round the wooded height, 

And in their fading glory shone 

Like hosts in battle overthrown, 
As many a pinnacle, with shifting glance, 
Through the gray mist thrust up its shattered lance. 

And rocking on the cliff was left 

The dark pine, blasted, bare, and cleft. 
The veil of cloud was lifted ; and below 
Glowed the rich valley, and the river's flow 

Was darkened by the forest's shade. 

Or glistened in the white cascade. 
Where upward, in the mellow blush of day, 
The noisy bittern wheeled his spiral way. 

I heard the distant waters dash; 

I saw the current whirl and flash; 
And richly by the blue lake's silver beach 
The woods were bending with a silent reach; 

Then o'er the vale, with gentle swell, 

The music of the village bell 
Came sweetly to the echo-giving hills ; 
And the wild horn, whose voice the woodland fills, 

Was ringing to the merry shout 

That, faint and far, the glen sent out. 
Where, answering to the sudden shot, thin smoke 
Through thick-leaved branches from the dingle broke. 

If thou art worn and hard beset 
With sorrows that thou wouldst forget, — 
If thou wouldst read a lesson that will keep 
Thy heart from fainting, and thy soul from sleep. 
Go to the woods and hills ! — no tears 
Dim the sweet look that Nature wears. 
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LESSON XLIV. 

EXERCISES IN ARTICULATION. 

S: — gas, mas5, close, griefs, lamps, mouths, verse, dupes, 

scene, soil, psalm, soul. 



The Spirit of Beauty. Dawks. 

The Spirit of Beauty unfurls her light, 
And wheels her course in a joyous flight: 
I know her track through the balmy air. 
By the blossoms that cluster and whiten there. 
She leaves the tops of the mountains green. 
And gems the valley with crystal sheen. 

At morn, I know where she rested at night, 
For the roses are gushing with dewy delight. 
Then she mounts again, and around her flings 
A shower of light from her purple wings. 
Till the spirit is drunk with the music on high, 
That silently fills it with ecstasy ! 

At noon, she hies to a cool retreat, 

Where bowering elms over waters meet; 

She dimples the wave, where the green leaves dip. 

That smiles, as it curls, like a maiden's lip. 

When her tremulous bosom would hide, in vain. 

From her lover, the hope that she loves again. 

At eve, she hangs, o'er the western sky 
Dark clouds for a glorious canopy ; 
And round the skirts of each sweeping fold. 
She paints a border of crimson and gold. 
Where the lingering sunbeams love to stay. 
When their god in his glory has passed away. 
12* 
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She hovers around us at twilight hour, 

When her presence is felt with the deepest power. 

She mellows the landscape, and crowds the stream 

With shadows that flit like a fairy dream : 

Still wheeling her flight through the gladsome air. 

The Spirit of Beauty is every where ! 



\ 



LESSON XLV. 

EXERCISES IN ARTICULATION. 

sh: — shdM, sArove, shrink, sa^/t, uiBish, shrah, sArine, sAone, 

5A0W, sAun. 



The Frost, Miss Hannah F. Gould. 

The Frost looked forth one still, clear night, 
And whispered, ** Now I shall be out of sight ; 
So, through the valley, and over the height. 

In silence I'll take my way. 
I will not go on like that blustering train, — 
The wind and the snow, the hail and the rain, — 
Who make so much bustle and noise in vain ; 

But I'll be as busy as they." 

Then he flew to the mountain, and powdered its crest ; 
He lit on the trees, and their boughs he dressed 
In diamond beads ; and over the breast 

Of the quivering lake he spread 
A coat of mail, that it need not fear 
The downward point of many a spear. 
That he hung on its margin, far and near. 

Where a rock could rear its head. 
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He went to the windows of those who slept, 
And over each pane, like a fairy, crept; 
Wherever he breathed, wherever he stepped, 

By the light of the moon, were seen 
Most beautiful things ; there were flowers and trees ; 
There were bevies of birds, and swarms of bees; 
There were cities, with temples and towers ; and these 

All pictured in silver sheen. 

But he did one thing that was hardly fair, — 
He peeped in the cupboard, and finding there 
That all had forgotten for him to prepare, 

" Now, just to set them a-thinking, 
I'll bite this basket of fruit," said he, 
" This costly pitcher I'll burst in three ; 
And the glass of water they've left for me 

Shall * tchick ' ! to tell them I'm drinking." 



LESSON XLVI. 

EXERCISES IN ARTICULATION. 

t: — tSLUght, time, kite, dusf , half, tight, frash, debl, ma/fer, 

better, fetter, brittle. 



A Winter Morning, Andrews Norton. 

The keen, clear air — the splendid sight — 

We waken to a world of ice ; 
Whera all things are enshrined in light, 

As by some genii's quaint device. 

'Tis winter's jubilee: this day 

His stores their countless treasures yield: 
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See how the diamond glances play, 
In ceaseless blaze, from tree and field ! 

The cold, bare spot where late we ranged. 

The naked woods, are seen no more: 
This earth to fairy land is changed, - 

With glittering silver sheeted o'er. 

A shower of gems is strewed around ; 

The flowers of winter, rich and rare; 
Rubies and sapphires deck the ground; 

The topaz, emerald, all are there. i 

I 

The morning sun, with cloudless rays, '^^ 

His powerless splendor round us streams ; 

From crusted boughs, and twinkling sprays. 
Fly back unloosed the rainbow beams. 



With more than summer beauty fair. 

The trees in winter's garb are shown : g 

What a rich halo melts in air, p 

Around their crystal branches thrown ! 

And yesterday — how changed the view 

From what then charmed us ! when the sky 

Hung, with its dim and watery hue. 
O'er ail the soft, still prospect nigh. 

The distant groves, arrayed in white. 

Might then like things unreal seem, 
Just shown awhile in silvery light, — 

The fictions of a poet's dream ; — 

Like shadowy groves upon that shore. 
O'er which Elysium's twilight lay. 
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Bj bards and sages feigned of yore. 
Ere broke on earth heaven's brighter day. 

O God of nature ! with what might 

Of beauty, showered on all below, 
Thy guiding power would lead aright 

Earth's wanderer, all thy love to know ! 



LESSON XLVII. 

EXERCISES IN ARTICULATION. 

ih (aspirate) : — Mank, fAink, mouM, wid^A, twelf^A, rhyMm, 

fAwart, fAousand, or/Aodox. 



Curiosity. Charles SpIeiaoue. 

It came from Heaven — its power archangels knew, 
When this fair globe first rounded to their view; 
When the young sun revealed the glorious scene 
Where oceans gathered and where lands grew green; 
When the dead dust in joyful myriads swarmed, 
And man, the clod, with God's own breath was warmed : 
It reigned in Eden — when that man first woke. 
Its kindling influence from his eyeballs spoke ; 
No roving childhood, no exploring youth. 
Led him along, till wonder chilled to truth; 
Full-formed at once, his subject world he trod, 
And gazed upon the labors of his God ; 
On all, by turns, his chartered glance was cast. 
While each pleased best as each appeared the last ; 
But when She came, in nature's blameless pride. 
Bone of his bone, his Heaven-anointed bride. 
All meaner objects faded from his sight. 
And sense ^turned giddy with the new delight: 



i 
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Those charmed his eye, but this entranced his soul. 
Another self, queen-wonder of the whole I 
Rapt at the view, in ecstasy he stood. 
And, like his Maker, saw that all was good. 

It reigned in Eden — in that heavy hour 
When the arch-tempter sought our mother's bower. 
Its thrilling charm her yielding heart assailed, 
And e'en o'er dread Jehovah's word prevailed. 
There the fair tree in fatal beauty grew, 
And hung its mystic apples to her view : - 
"Eat!" breathed the fiend, beneath his serpent guise; 
"Ye shall know all things; gather, and be wise!" 
Sweet on her ear the wily falsehood stole. 
And roused the ruling passion of her soul. 
" Ye shall become like God ! " — transcendent fate ! 
That God's command forgot, she plucked and ate ; 
Ate, and her partner lured to share the crime, 
Whose woe, the legend saith, must live through time. 
For this they shrank before the Avenger's face ; 
For this He drove them from the' sacred place ; 
For this came down the 4iniversal lot. 
To weep, to wander, die, and be forgot. 

It came from heaven — it reigned in Eden's shades — 
It roves on earth, and every walk invades : 
Childhood and age alike its influence own ; 
It haunts the beggar's nook, the monarch's throne; 
Hangs o'er the cr.adle, leans above the bier. 
Gazed on old Babel's tower, and lingers here. 

To all that's lofty, all that's low, it' turns; 
With terror curdles, and with rapture burns; 
Now feels a seraph's throb, now, less than man's; 
A reptile tortures and a planet scans; 
Now idly joins in life's poor, passing jars, 
Now shakes creation off, and soars beyond the stars, 

'Tis Curiosity — who hath not felt 
Its spirit, and before its altar knelt? 
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In the pleased infant see the power expand, 
When first the coral fills his little hand; 
Throned in his mother's lap, he dries each tear, 
As her sweet legend falls upon his ear ; 
Next it assails him in his top's strange hum, 
Breathes in his whistle, echoes in his drum ; 
Each gilded toy, that doting love bestows, 
He longs to break, and every spring expose. 
Placed by your hearth, with what delight he pores 
O'er the bright pages of his pictured stores ! 
How oft he steals upon your graver task. 
Of this to tell you, or of that to ask ! 
And, when the waning hour to-bedward bids. 
Though gentle sleep sit waiting on his lids. 
How winningly he pleads, to gain you o'er 
That he may read one little story more ! 

Nor yet alone to toys and tales confined. 
It sits, dark brooding,* o'er his embryo mind: 
Take him between your knees, peruse his face. 
While all you know, or think you know, you trace ; 
Tell him who spoke creation into birth, 
Arched the broad heavens, and spread the rolling earth; 
Who formed a pathway for the obedient sun, 
And bade the seasons in their circles run; 
Who filled the air, the forest, and the flood, 
,And gave man all, for comfort or for food ; 
Tell him they sprang at God's creating nod — 
He stops you short with, " Father, who made God ? " 

Thus through life's stages may we mark the power 
That master's nran in every changing hour. 
It tempts him fi'om the blandishments of home, 
Mountains to climb and fi*ozen seas to roam ; 
By air-blown bubbles buoyed, it bids him rise. 
And hang, an atom, in the vaulted skies; 
Lured by its charm, he sits and learns to trace 
The midnight wanderings of the orbs of space; 
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Boldly ne knocks at wisdom's inmost gate, 
With nature counsels, and communes with fate ; 
Below, above, o'er all he dares to rove, 
In all finds God, and finds that God all love. 



LESSON XLVIII. 

EXERCISES IN ARTICULATION. 

wh : — token, whence, where, what, which, why, whUe, wAirl, 

whether, 
when, wen ; — irAere, wear ; — while, wile ; — ti^Aether, 

weather; — which, witch. 
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The Nile. Dublin University JNJagazine. 

For many an hour have I stood upon the city-crowning 
citadel of Cairo, and gazed unweariedly on the scene of 
matchless beauty and wonder that lay stretched beneath my 
view — cities and ruins of cities, palm-forests and green 
savannas, gardens, and palaces, and groves of olive. On 
one side, the boundless desert, with its pyramids ; on the 
other, the land of Goshen, with its luxuriant plains, stretch- 
ing far away to the horizon. Yet this is an exotic land! 
That river, winding like a serpent through its paradise, has 
brought it from far regions, unknown to man. That strange 
and richly-varied panorama has had a long voyage of it ! 
Those quiet plains have tumbled down the cataracts ; those 
demure gardens have flirted with the Isle of Flowers, five 
hundred miles away; and those very pyramids have floated 
down the waves of the Nile. In short, to speak chemically, 
that river is a solution of Ethiopia's richest regions, and that 
vast country is merely a precipitate. 

The sources of the Nile are as much involved in mystery 
as every thing els« connected with this strange country. 



lc 
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The statue, under which it was represented, was carved 
oat of hlack marble, to denote its £h;hiopiau origin, but 
crowned with thorns, to symbolize the difficulty of ai>- 
proaching its fountain-head. It reposed appropriately on a 
sphinx, the type of enigmas; and dolphins and crocodiles 
disported at its feet. The pursuit has baffled the scrutiny 
9nd self-devotion of modern enterprise as efiectually as it did 
the inquisitiveness of ancient despots, and the theories of an- 
cient philosophers. I have conversed with slave-dealers who 
were familiar with Abyssinia, as far as the Galla country, 
and still their information was bounded by the vague word 
south — still from the south gushed the great river. 

From the junction of the Taccaze or Astaboras, the Nile 
runs a course of upwards of twelve hundred miles, to the 
sea, without one tributary stream. During this career, it is 
exposed to the evaporation of a burning sun, drawn off into 
a thousand carials, absorbed by porous and thirsty banks, 
drunk by every living thing, from the crocodile to the pasha, 
from the papyrus to the palm-tree ; and yet, strange to say, it 
seems to pour into the sea a wider stream than it displays 
between the cataracts a thousand miles away. 

The Nile is all in all to the Egyptian ; if it Withheld its 
waters for a week, his country would become a desert. It 
waters and enriches his fields, it supplies his harvest, and 
then carries off its produce to the sea. He drinks of it ; he 
fishes in it ; he travels on it. It is his slave, and used to be 
his god. Egyptian mythology recognized in it the Creative 
Principle, and, very poetically, engaged it in eternal war 
with the desert, under the name of Typhon, or the destruc- 
tive principle. 

The Arab looks upon all men as aliens who were not for- 
tunate enough to be bom beside the Nile ; and the traveller 
is soon talked into a belief that it affords the most delicious 
water in the world. Shiploads of it are annually sent to 
Constantinople, where it is in great request 

The natives dignify their beloved river with the titie of 

13 
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*' £1 Bahr," the sea, and pass one third of their lives with 
watching the flow, and the remainder with watching the 
ebb, of its mighty tide. The inundation begins in Maj, 
attains its full height in August, and thenceforth diminishes 
until freshly swollen the following year. 

The stream is economized within its channel until it 
reaches Egypt, when it spreads abroad over the vast valley. 
Then it is that the country presents the most striking of its 
Protean aspects : it becomes an archipelago, studded with 
green islands, and bounded only by the chain of the Libyan 
Hills and the purple range of the Mokattan Mountains. 
Every island is crowned with a village, or an antique temple, 
and shadowy with palm-trees, or acacia groves. Every city 
becomes a Venice, and the bazaars display thetr richest and 
gayest cloths and tapestries to the illuminations that are 
reflected from the streaming streets. The earth is sheltered 
from the burning sun, under the cool, bright veil of water ; 
the labor of the husbandman is suspended : it is the season 
of universal festivity. Boatmen alone are busy ; but it would 
seem to be pleasant business ; for the sound of music is never 
silent beneath those large, white«. wing-like sails, that now 
glitter in the moonlight, and now gleam ruddily, reflecting 
the fragrant watchfires on the deck. 

In one place, you come upon a floating fair, held in boats, 
flushed with painted lanterns, and fluttering with gay flags. 
In another, a bridal procession is gliding by, as her friends 
convey some bride, with mirth and music, to her bridegroom. 
On one island you And a shawled and turbaned group of 
bearded men, smoking their chibouques and sipping coffee; 
and on another a merry band of Arab girls is dancing to the 
music of their own wild song. 

A great part of this picture is of rare occurrence, bow- 
ever, the inundation seldom rising to a height greater than 
what is necessary for purposes of irrigation, and present- 
ing, alas! rather the appearance of a swamp than of an 
archipelago. 
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LESSON XLTX. 



EXERCISES IN ARTICULATION. 



ck as in cAide. 
f .... ykme. 
h ..... Aut. 
k .... Arin. 



p as in pill. 
5 .... sin. 
sh . . . . shine. 



^ as in ^in. 

th (aspirate) thm, 

wh .... trAen. 



Descripium of Niagara. Mrs. Sioouritet. 

The immense volume of water, which distinguishes Ni- 
agara from all other cataracts, is seldom fully realized by the 
casual visitant. Transfixed by his emotions, he forgets that 
he sees the surplus waters of those vast inland seas, Superior, 
Huron, Michigan, and Erie, arrested in their rushing pas- 
sage to the ocean by a fearful barrier of rock, one hundred 
and sixty feet in height. He scarcely recollects that the 
tributaries to this river, or strait, cover a surface of one 
hundred and fifty thousand miles. Indeed, how can he bow 
his mind to aught of arithmetical computation, when in the 
presence of this monarch of floods ? 

Niagara River flows from south to north, and is two miles 
in width when it issues from Lake Erie. It is majestic and 
beautiful in its aspect, and spreads out, at Grand Island, to a 
breadth of three miles, like a mirrored lake. At the falls, 
it is less than a mile broad, and, after emerging from its ter- 
rible abyss, flows on, of a dark green or violet color, until it 
reaches the whirlpool. There, compressed to between five 
and six hundred feet, it rushes upon a bed of sharp rocks, 
boiling and breaking with great velocity and suction. After 
many curves, it regains its original course, and, having 
cleared itself of every conflict and trouble, glides, with a 
placid loveliness, to the bosom of Ontario. 

The rapids commence about three quarters of a mile 
above the falls. The river, after passing Grand and Navy 
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Islands, becomes suddenly compressed, and opposed by 
ledges of rugged rocks. Over a succession of these it leaps 
with impetuosity. The total descent is not more than sixtj 
feet, but the effect is grand and imposing. It is more pic- 
turesque on the American shore, where the water is less 
deep, and the conflict more palpable. 

These rapids are exceedingly beautiful, and it is desirable 
to secure an apartment overlooking them, where the traveller, 
in the intervals of exploration, may contemplate them from 
his window. They are an appropriate preparation for the 
grandeur of the principal cataract, a preface to a volume of 
unutterable wonders. 

The view fron^ the boat while crossing the ferry is unique 
and impressive. It gives the first strong idea of the greater 
ipagnificeuce that awaits you. You are encompassed by an 
amphitheatre of towering rocks and hills. Fragments of rain- 
bows, and torrents of mists, hover around you. A stupendous 
column ri^es, whose base is in the fathomless depth, whose 
head, wrt^p^d in clouds seems to join earth and heaven. It 
strikes you as a living personification of His power who 
poured it '* from the hollpw of his hand.'' You tremble at 
its feet. With a great voice of thunder, it warns you not to 
approach. The winds spread out their wings, and whelm 
you in a deluge of spray. You are sensible of the giant 
force of the tide, bearing up the boat, which, like an egg- 
shell, is tossed upon its terrible bosom. You feel like an 
atom in the great creation of God. You glance at the ath- 
letic sinews of the rowers, and wonder if they are equal to 
their perilous task. But the majesty of the surrounding 
scene annihilates selfish apprehension, and, ere you are 
aware, the little boat runs smoothly to her haven, and you 
stand on the Canadian shore. 

Hitherto, all you have seen will convey but an imperfect 
impression of the grandeur and sublimity that are unfolded 
p^ the summit of Table Rock. This is a precipice nearly 
one hundred and sixty feet in height, with flat, smooth, altar- 
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shaped surface. As jou approach this unparapeted projec- 
tioiij the unveiled glory of Niagara bursts upon the astonished 
senses. We borrow the graphic delineation of a gentleman,* 
who, nearly forty years since, was a visitant of this scene, and 
thus describes it from the summit of Table Rock. 

" On your right hand, the river comes roaring forward 
with all the agitation of a tempestuous ocean, recoiling in 
waves and whirlpools, as if determined to resist the impulse 
which is forcing it downward to the gulf When within a 
few yards, and apparently at the moment of sweeping away, 
it plunges headlong into what seems a bottomless pit ; for the 
vapor is so thick at the foot of the precipice that the torrent 
is completely lost to the view. 

" The commencement of the rapids is so distant, and so 
high above your head, as entirely to exclude all view of the 
still water, or the country beyond. Thus, as you look up the 
river> which is two miles wide above the falls, you gaze upon 
a boundless and angry sea, whose troubled surface forms a 
rough and ever-moving outline upon the distant horizon. 
This part of the stream is called the Great Horse-shoe Fall, 
though in shape it bears more resemblance to an Indian bow, 
the centre curve of which, retreating up the river, is hid by 
the volume of vapor which rises in that spot, except when a 
strong gust of wind, occasionally pressing it down, displays 
for a moment the whole immense loall of water. 

" This branch-of the river falls much less broken than the 
eastern one ; and being, like all the large lakes, exactly of 
the color of ocean water, appears, in every direction, of the 
most brilliant green, or whiter than snow. The face of Goat 
Island makes an angle with it, and approaches more nearly 
to a parallel with the western bank ; when the second di- 
vision of the river appears bending still more towards you, 
60 as to bring the last range of falls nearly parallel with the 
course of the river, and almost facing you. These falls are 



* D. Wadsworth, Esq. 
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more beaatiful, though not so terrific as the great one. StiD 
they appear much higher, as they do not, like that, pour over 
in a vast arch, hut are precipitated so perpendicularly as to 
appear an entire sheet of foam from the top to the bottom. 

" Seen from the Table Rock, the tumbling green waters of 
the rapids, which persuade you that an ocean is iq)proaching ; 
the brilliant color of the water ; the frightful gulf and head- 
long torrent at your feet ; the white column rising from its 
centre, and oflen reaching to the clouds ; the black wall of 
rock frowning from the opposite island ; and the long curtain 
of foam descending from the other shore, interrupted odj 
by one dark shafl, — form altogether one of the most beautiful 
as well as awful scenes in nature. The effect of all these 
objects is much heightened by being seen from a dizzy and 
fearful pinnacle, upon which you seem suspended over t 
fathomless abyss of vapor, whence ascends the deafening 
uproar of the greatest cataract in the world, and by reflect- 
ing that this powerful torrent has been rushing down, and this 
grand scene of stormy magnificence been in the same dread- 

w 

ful tumult for ages, and will continue so for ages to come." 

The lover of nature's magnificence will scarcely be satis- 
fied without repeated visits to Niagara. The mind is slow 
in receiving the idea of great magnitude. It requires time 
and repetition to expand and deepen the perceptions that 
overwhelm it. This educating process is peculiarly neces- 
sary among scenery where the mind is continually thrown 
back upon its Author, and the finite, trying to take hold of 
the infinite, falters, and hides itself in its own nothingness. 

~It is impossible for Niagara to disappoint, unless through 
the infirmity of the conception that fails to grasp it. Its 
resources are inexhaustible. It can never e^i^end itself, 
because it points always to God. More unapproachable than 
the fathomless ocean, man cannot launch a bark upon its 
bosom, or bespeak its service in any form. He may not 
even lay his hand upon it, and live. Upon its borders he 
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pan dream, if he will, of gold-gathering, and of mill-prm- 
leges ; but its perpetual warning is, " Hence, ye profane ! " 

Let none, who have it in their power to change their 
places at will, omit a pilgrimage to Niagara. The facilities 
of travelling render it now a very different e]q)loit from what 
it was in the days of our fathers, who were forced to cut 
^way with their axes the branches intercepting the passage 
of the rocky roads. Those whose hearts respond to what- 
ever is beautiful and sublime in creation, should pay their 
homage to this mighty cataract. No other scenery so power- 
fbllj combines these elements. 

Let the gay go thither to be made thoughtful, and the 
religious to become more spiritually-minded. Yet let not 
the determined trifler linger here to pursue his revels. 
Frivolity seems an insult to the majesty that presides here. 
Foil J and dissipation are surely out of place. The thunder- 
hymn of the mighty flood reproves them. Day and night it 
aeems to repeat and enforce the words of inspiration : '' The 
Lord is in his holy temple: let all the earth keep silence 
before him." 



.LESSON L. 



EXERCISES IN ARTICULATION. 



C t as in ^ake. 
(^ d .... 



daj, 
k .... Adn. 
5^ . . . . g?ij, 
ch . . , . cAide. 



{ 

C cA . . . . cKid 

u — iay- 



eyas inykrae. 
\v .... rile. 
C 5 .... 5in. 
\z .... zone. 
C p .... pin, 
\h .... 6oy. 



sA as in shvae. 

z .... azure. 

th , . . , thin, 

th . . , , this. 



The Fall of Switzerland. Rbv. Sidney Smith. 

Amidst all the enormities of the French revolution, no 
cme circumstance, perhaps, excited such general sympathy 
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and indignation as the fall of Switzerland. With the name 
of Switzerland ha^e been ccHinected, from our earliest years, 
all the worthy feelings of the heart, and all the etquisite 
beauties of nature ; all that the eye of taste, or the soul of 
benevolence, could require. A race of brave, and happy, 
and good men animated her solemn rocks and glens. The 
climbing step of freedom had scanned the summit of the 
mountains. The unwearied hand of labor had drawn firom 
the barren rock sustenance for^nan. The peasant, with bis 
plough, and his sword, and his book, was at once a tiller of 
the earth, a soldier, and a Christian. Happiness never was 
more complete; imagination could not paint a more en- 
viable lot upon earth, nor could the earth afford it. For 
six hundred years they had remained firm as their native 
mountains, amidst all the convulsions of Europe. For two 
hundred years they had hardly drawn the sword, or never 
drawn it but to conquer. They were a chosen land, beloved 
of God ; and whilst the wrathful hail smote the lands aboat 
them, in their fields was no hail seen. 

Into these hallowed retreats, in the midst of a solemn 
truce, in spite of the strict neutrality observed by the Swiss, 
and the solemn and repeated promises of their own govern- 
ment, burst the common enemies of mankind, hot from the 
carnage, and reeking with the blood, of other nations. They 
came to no new work of horror. They had murdered other 
innocents, and pillaged other temples, and wasted other 
lands. They could dye the silvered hair of the aged man 
with his own blood. They could curse the tears of women, 
and dash down the suckling babe as he lifled up his meek 
eyes for mercy. 

In the midst of such horrid scenes as these, many actions 
of heroic valor characterized the last days of Switzerland ; 
and she died with her face ever turned to the enemy, slowly 
yielding, and fiercely struggling to the last. In the final 
battle, fought near the environs of the capital, one hundred 
and sixty women were left dead upon the field of battle, 
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fdangled almost to atoms. Still greater numbers perished 
St Nurenburg, at Laupen, and Lengnau, fighting with mad- 
ness for ail thej loved upon earth, and throwing their comely 
Ueeding bodies before their husbands and their children. 
In the Oberland, an old peasant was observed in arms, 
fighting amidst his three children, and his seven grand- 
children. They sustained the combat with inconceivable 
Iwavery, calling upon each other by name tenderly ; the 
children thronging about the old man, and guarding with 
their manly limbs the hoary head of their parent. They 
were all murdered ; and in a moment of time this valiant 
race was blotted from the book of living men. 

In the midst of all, wherever bravery and wherever 
counsel were needed, was their truly great and intrepid 
leader ; * not now, as you might think, in the fulness of 
strength and youth, but an old man, of seventy years of age, 
who for half a century had ruled the affairs of the republic 
with the utmost wisdom and justice, and found himself, at 
the close of life, when ease and retirement, crowned with 
honor, are so sweet, — found himself combating, in the midst 
of armed peasants, for the existence of his country. He had 
ever warned the Swiss of the dangers to which they were 
exposed, but unfortunately in vain. At the moment of 
factual peril, his age and his infirmities would have allowed 
him to retire without disgrace. But there are men who are 
ruled by something within, which they dread more than the 
judgment of the world. He who had guided his country 
in the days of her tranquillity, could not forsake her in her 
troubles. The miseries of Switzerland made her doubly 
dear to this good man ; and, like a true leader of the 
people, he led them in the day of death and battle. The 
people are never ignorant who is fit to lead them. They 
rushed after him like the angel of the living God ; and every 
Swiss peasant, who was stabbed at his feet, cast his linger- 

* Steigner. . 
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ing eyes on this great man, and when he saw him yet breil^ 
ing, died in peace. 

The vengeance which the French took of the Swiss, for 
their determined opposition to the invasion of their country, 
was decisive and terrible. The history of Eorope can tSkxi 
no parallel of such cruelty. To dark ages, and the moit 
barbarous nations of the East, we must turn for similair 
scenes of horror, and perhaps must turn in vain. The 
soldiers, dispersed over the country, carried fire, and sword, 
and robbery, into the most tranquil and hidden vaUeys of 
Switzerland. From the depth of sweet retreats echoed the 
shrieks of murdered men, stabbed in their humble dwellings, 
under the shadow of the high mountains, in the midst of 
those scenes of nature which make solemn and pure the 
secret thoughts of man, and appal him with the majesty 
of God. 

The flying peasants saw, in the midst of the night, their 
cottages, their implements of husbandry, and the hopes of 
the future year, expiring in one cruel conflagration. The 
men were shot upon the slightest provocation. Innumerable 
women, after being exposed to the most atrocious indignities, 
were murdered, and their bodies thrown into the woods. 
In some instances this conduct was resented ; and for 
symptoms of such an honorable spirit, the beautiful town of 
Altorf was burned to the ground, and a single house left to 
show where it had stood. The town of Stanz, a town 
peculiarly dear to the Swiss, as it gave birth to one of the 
founders of their liberty, was reduced to a heap of cinders. 
In this town, in the fourteenth century,, a Swiss general 
surprised and took prisoner the Austrian commander, who 
had murdered his father. He forgave him, upon the simple 
condition of his not serving any more against the Swiss 
cantons. When the French got possession of this place, 
they burned it to ashes ; not in a barbarous age, but now — 
yesterday — in an age we call philosophical. They burned it 
because the inhabitants endeavored to preserve their liberty. 
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TThe Swiss was a simple peasant ; the French are a mighty 
people, combined for the regeneration of Europe ! 

O Europe, what dost thou owe to this mighty people ? 
I>ead bodies, ruinous heaps, broken hearts, waste places, 
childless mothers, widows, orphans, tears, endless confusion, 
and unutterable woe. For this mighty nation we have suf^ 
fered seven years of unexampled wretchedness — a long 
period of discord, jealousy, privation, and horror, which every 
reflecting man would almost wish blotted out from his 
existence. By this mighty people the Swiss have lost their 
country ; that country which they loved so well, that if they 
heard but the simple song of their childhood, tears fell down 
every manly face, and the hearts of intrepid soldiers sobbed 
with grief. 

What then ! Is all this done with impunity ? Are the 
thunders of God dumb? Are there no lightnings in his 
right hand ? Pause a little, before you decide on the ways 
of Providence. Tarry, and see what will come to pass. 
Th^e is a solemn and awful courage in the human heart, 
placed there by God himself, to guard man. against the 
tyranny of his fellows ; and whilst this lives, the world is 
safe. There slumbers even now, perhaps, upon the moun- 
tains of Switzerland, some youthful peasant, unconscious of 
the soul he bears, that shall lead down these bold people 
from their rocks to such deeds of courage as they have 
heard with their ears, and their fathers have declared unto 
them ; to such as were done in their days, and in the old 
time before them, by those magnanimous rustics, who first 
taught foolish ambition to respect the wisdom and the spirit 
of simple men, righteously and honestly striving for every 
human blessing. 
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LESSON U. 

EXERCISES IN ARTICULATION. 

KbVd, idbVd, prob^dst, bk>wn, troubrd, iroubrdst, troa&b, 
troubrst, (rave, broym, lobes, piob'st. 



Hymn before Sunrise, in the Vale of Chanumni, 

COLKRIDOE. 

Hast thou a charm to stay the morning star 
In his steep course? So long he seems to pause 
On thy bald, awful head, O sovereign Blanc ! 
The Arve and Arveiron at thy base 
Rave ceaselessly ; but thou, most awful form * 
Risest from forth thy silent sea of pines, 
How silently ! Around thee and above 
Deep is the air and dark, substantial, black. 
An ebon, mass : methinks thou piercest it 
As with a wedge ! But when I look again. 
It is thine own calm home, thy crystal shrine, 
Thy habitation from eternity ! 

dread and silent mount ! I gazed upon thee, 
Till thou, still present to the bodily sense, 

Didst vanish from my thought: entranced in prayer, 

1 worshipped the Invisible alone. 

Yet, like some sweet, beguiling melody, 
So sweet we know not we are listening to it. 
Thou, the mean while, wast blending with my thought, 
Yea, with my life, and life's own secret joy, — 
Till the dilating soul, enrapt, transfused. 
Into the mighty vision passing — there. 
As in her natural form, swelled vast to heaven ! 
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Awake, my soul! not only passive praise 
Thou owestl not alone these swelling tears, 
l^ute thanks, and secret ecstasy ! Awake, 
Voice of sweet song ! Awake, my heart, awake I 
Green vales and icy clif&, all join my hymn. 

Thou first and chief, sole sovereign of the vale 1 
O, struggling with the darkness all the night. 
And visited all night by troops of stars. 
Or when they climb the sky, or when they sink,-— 
Companion of the morning-star at dawn. 
Thyself earth's rosy star, and of the dawn 
Co-herald, wake ! O wake ! and utter praise ! 
Who sank thy sunless pillars deep in earth? 
Who filled thy countenance with rosy light! 
Who made theei parent of perpetual streams ? 

And you, ye five wild torrents fiercely glad! 
Who called you forth firom night and utter death. 
From dark and icy caverns called you forth, 
Down those precipitous, black, jagged rocks. 
Forever shattered and the same forever? 
Who gave you your invulnerable life, 
Your strength, your speed, your fiiry, and your joy, 
Unceasing thunder and eternal foam? 
And who commanded, — and the silence came,— 
Here let the billows stiffen, and have rest? 

Ye ice-falls ! ye that firom the mountain's brow 
A down enormous ravines slope amain — 
Torrents, methinks, that heard a mighty voice. 
And stopped at once amid their maddest plunge ! 
Motionless torrents ! silent cataracts ! — 
Who made you glorious as the gates of heaven 
Beneath the keen, full moon? Who bade the sun 
Clothe you with rainbows? Who, with living flowers 

14 
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Of loveliest blue, spread garlands at yoar feet t — 
" God ! '' let the torrents, like a shout of nations, 
Answer ! and let the ice-plains echo, *' God ! " 
" God ! ** sing, ye meadow-streams, with gladsome Tmo 
^ Ye pine-groves, with your soft and soul-like sounds! 
And they, too, have a voice, yon piles of snow, 
And in their perilous fall shall thunder, " God ! " 

Ye living flowers that skirt the eternal frost! 
Ye wild goats sporting round the eagle's nest! 
Ye eagles, playmates of the mountain-storm ! 
Ye lightnings, the dread arrows of the clouds ! 
Ye signs and wonders of the elements'! 
Utter forth " God," and fill the hills with praise ! 

Once more, hoar mount ! with thy sky-pointing pea 
Oft from whose feet the avalanche, unheard. 
Shoots downward, glittering through the pure serene 
Into the depth of clouds that veil thy breast, — 
Thou, too, again, stupendous mountain ! thou, 
That, as I raise my head, awhile bowed low 
In adoration, upward from thy base 
Slow-travelling with dim eyes sufiused with tears. 
Solemnly seemest, like a vapory cloud. 
To rise before me, — rise, O ever rise. 
Rise, like a cloud of incense, from the earth ! 
Thou kingly spirit throned among the hills. 
Thou dread ambassador from earth to heaven. 
Great hierarch! tell thou the silent sky. 
And tell the stars, and tell yon rising sun, 
Earth, with her thousand voices, praises God. 
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LESSON LII. 

EXERCISES IN ARTICULATION. 

HBXkdle, handPcf, ' hwidTdst, haxkdles, hnndFst, glad<f n, 
glad^n5, glhdcPn'dy dresm^ drive, didst, hreBdik, hresdihs, 
deeds, edge, hedg'd. 



Hymn of Nature, w, B. o. Pxabodt. 

God of the earth's extended plains ! 

The dark, green fields, contented lie; 
The mountains rise like holy towers, 

Where man might commune with the sky; 
The tall cliff challenges the storm 

That lowers upon the vale below, 
Where shaded fountains send their streams. 

With joyous music in their flow. 

God of the dark -and heavy deep ! 

The waves lie sleeping on the sands, 
Till the fierce trumpet of the storm 

Hath summoned up their thundering bands; 
Then the white sails are dashed like foam. 

Or hurry, trembling, o'er the seas; 
Till, calmed by thee, the sinking gale 

Serenely breathes, "Depart in peace!" 

God of the forest's solemn shade ! 

The grandeur of the lonely tree, 
That wrestles singly with the gale. 

Lifts up admiring eyes to thee; 
But more majestic far they istand. 

When side by side their ranks they form, 
To wave on high their plumes of green, 

And fight their battles with the storm. 
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God of the light and viewless air ! 

Where summer breezes sweetly flow. 
Or, gathering in their angry might, 

The fierce and wintry tempests blow. 
All — from the evening's plaintive * sigh. 

That hardly lifts the drooping flower. 
To the wild whirlwind's midnight cry — 

Breathe forth the language of thy power. 

God of the fair and open sky ! 

How gloriously above us springs 
The tented do:ney of heavenly blue. 

Suspended on the rainbow's rings! 
Each brilliant star, that sparkles through. 

Each gilded cloud, that wanders free 
In evening's purple' radiance, gives 

The beauty of its praise to thee. 

God of the rolling orbs above ! 

Thy name is written clearly bright 
In the warm day's unvarying blaze, 

Or evening's golden shower of light. 
For every fire that fr<»its the sun. 

And every spark that walks alone 
Around the utmost verge of heaven, 

Were kindled at thy burning throne. 

God of the world ! the hour must come. 

And nature's self to dust return ; 
Her crumbling altars must decay ; 

Her incense-fires shall cease to burn ; 
But still her grand and lovely scenes 

Have made man's warmest praises flow; 
For hearts grow holier as they trace 

The beauty of the world below. 
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LESSON Lin. 

BXERCISES IN ARTICULATION. 

JVame, Jfew, jlovm,fij, Xx'ifid, triJPdst, trifies, trifsi, nofn, 
aofn^dy sof'ns ; Jrame, freeze^ Jrown, lai^^ib^ Inugk'st, 
wa/3f, w&fts, w^stf fi/3fA. 



Passage dawn the Ohio. James k. Pauldiito. 

As, down Ohio's ever-ebbing tide, 
Oarless and sail-less silently they glide, 
How still the scene! how lifeless, yet how fair, 
Was the lone land that met the stranger there! 
No smiling villages, or curling smoke, 
The busy haunts of busy men bespoke ; 
No solitary hut, the banks along, 
Sent forth blithe labor's homely rustic song; 
No urchin gambolled on the smooth, white sand, 
Or hurled the skipping stone with playful hand, 
While playmate dog plunged in the clear blue wave, 
And swam, in v^, the sinking prize to save. 

Where now are seen, along the river side, 
Young, busy towns, in buxom painted pride. 
And fleets of gliding boats, with riches crowned, 
To distant Orleans, or St. l>ouis bound, — 
Nothing appeared but nature unsubdued; 
One endless, noiseless, woodland solitude. 
Or boundless prairie, that aye seemed to be 
As level and as lifeless as the sea; 
They seemed to breathe in this wide world alone. 
Heirs of the earth — the land was all their own ! 

'Twas evening now ; the hour of toil was o'er ; 
Yet still they durst not seek the fearful shore. 
Lest watchful Indian crew should silent creep, 
And spring upon, and murder them in sleep ; 

14» 
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So throagh the lirelong night they held their way, 
And 'twas a night might shame the fairest day; 
So still, so bright, so tranquil, was its reign, 
They cared not though the day ne'er came again. 
The moon, high wheeled the distant hills above, 
Silrered the fleecy foliage of the grove. 
That, as the wooing zephyrs on it fell. 
Whispered, it loved the gentle visit well. 
That fair-faced orb alone to move appeared, 
That zephyr was the only sound they heard. 
No deep-mouthed hound the hunter's haunt betrayed, 
No lights upon the shore or waters played, 
No loud laugh broke upon the silent air. 
To tell the wanderers, man was nestling there; 
All, all was still, on gliding bark and shore, 
As if the earth now slept to wake no more. 



LESSON LIV. 

EXERCISES IN ARTICULATION. 

I^ra^^c?, dxBgg'dst, gloWf mBJogled, mBJogles, mangrst, ^ave, 

^een, ^own, begs, hegg'st. 



An Evening Reverie, w. c. Brtaht. 

The summer day has closed — the sun is set : 
Well have they done their office, those bright hours, 
The latest of whose train goes softly out 
In the red west. The green blade of the ground 
Has risen, and herds have cropped it; the young twig 
Has spread its plaited tissues to the sun ; 
Flowers of the garden and the waste have blown. 
And withered; seeds have fallen upon the soil 
From bursting cells, and in their graves await 
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Their resurrection. Insects from the pools 
Have filled the air awhile with humming wings. 
That now are still foreyer ; painted moths 
Have wandered the blue sky, and died again; 
The mother-bird hath broken for her brood 
Their prison-shells, or shoved them from the nest. 
Plumed for their earliest flight. In bright alcoves. 
In woodland cottages with earthy walls. 
In noisome cells of the tumultuous town, 
Mothers have claimed with joy the new-born babe. 
Graves, by the lonely forest, by the shore 
Of rivers and of ocean, by the ways 
Of the thronged city, have been hollowed out, 
And filled, and closed. ^ 

This day hath parted friends, 
That ne'er before were parted; it hath knit 
New friendships; it hath seen the maiden plight 
Her faith, and trust her peace to him who long 
Hath wooed; and it hath heard, from lips which late 
Were eloquent of love, the first harsh word. 
That told the wedded one her peace was flown. 
Farewell to the sweet sunshine! one glad day 
Is added now to childhood's merry days. 
And one calm day to those of quiet age. 
Still the fleet hours run on; and as I lean 
Amid the thickening darkness, lamps are lit 
By those who watch the dead, and those who twine 
Flowers for the bride. The mother from the eyes 
Of her sick infant shades the painful light. 
And sadly listens to his quick-drawn breath. 

O thou great movement of the universe. 
Or change, or flight of time, — for ye are one ! — 
That bearest, silently, this visible scene 
Into night's shadow, and the streaming rays 
Of starlight, whither art thou bearing me? 
I feel the mighty current sweep me on. 
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Yet know not whither. Man fwetells afar 

The coorses of the stars ; the very hour 

He knows when they shall darken, or grow bright; 

Yet doth the eclipse of sorrow and <^ death 

Gome unforewarned. Who next, of those I lore, 

Shall pass from life, or, sadder yet, shall fall 

From virtue? Strife with foes, or bitterer strife 

With friends, or shame, and general sccNrn of men — 

Which, who can bear ? — or the fierce rack of pain. 

Lie they within my path? or shall the years 

Push me, with soil and inoffensive pace. 

Into the stilly twilight of my age? 

Or do the portals of another life. 

Even now, while I am glorying in my strength. 

Impend around me? O, beyond that bourn. 

In the vast cycle of being which begins 

At that broad threshold, with what fairer forms 

Shall the great law of change and progress clothe 

Its workings? Gently — so have good men taught — « 

Gently, and without grief, the old shall glide 

Into the new ; the eternal flow of things, 

Like a bright river of the fields of heaven. 

Shall journey onward in perpetual peace. 



LESSON LV. 

EXERCISES IN ARTICULATION. 

C7aim, hucJcFdy hnckles, huckrdst, huckrst, blacA^'n, 
hl^Lck'n'd, hlsLck'ns, hlsLck'n'dst, hlnck'nst, cream, thmks, 
thinA:'5^, sixth, tLCt, &cts, stcfst. 



PatHck Henry, Alexander H. Everett, 

In his person, Henry was tall and thin, with a slight stoop 
of the shoulders. His complexion was dark, and his face 
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furrowed by deep lines of care and thought, which gave it 
a somewhat severe aspect. In his youth, he was rather in* 
attentive to his dress; but in his later years, especially on 
public occasions, and while he occupied the executive chair, 
he paid, in this respect, a proper regard to the decorum re- 
quired by his position in society. At the bar of the General 
Assembly, he always appeared in a full suit of black cloth, or 
velvet, with a tie-wig dressed and powdered in the highest 
style of forensic fashion ; and in the winter season, he wore, 
over his other apparel, in accordance with the usage of the 
time, an ample scarlet cloak. 

As he advanced in years, he also exchanged the rusticity 
of his youthful manners for a d^>ortment distinguished by 
efntire self-possession, and, on proper occasions, by an air of 
stateliness and elegance. He is represented, by those who 
have been present when he has entered the hall of the As- 
sembly for the purpose of arguing some important case, as 
** saluting the house all round with a dignity, and even 
majesty, that would have done honor to the most polished 
courtier in Europe." 

The leading trtuts in his intellectual and moral character 
are shown too clearly in his practical life to require an elab- 
orate recapitulation. He possessed an instinctive sagacity, 
which supplied, to a great e^ttent, the deficiencies of his 
education ; a moral courage, which led him to spurn at all 
ccmsiderations of mere temporary expediency, when he was 
once satisfied where the right lay ; and a naturally noble and 
generous heart. To these latter qualities he owed his extra- 
ordinary efficiency and success as a public speaker. Elo- 
quence, no doubt, supposes, in general, the natural gifl of an 
easy, copious, and flowing utterance ; but this is npt a rare 
endowment, and, when wholly or chiefly relied upon Hex 
effect, is apt to tire, rather than convince or delight an 
audience. It rises into eloquence only when it becomes the 
impression of powerful thought, and especially deep feeling. 

While the speaker only gratifies the ear with melodious 
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tones, and pleases the eye with graceful gestures, he is in 
some degree successful, but does not produce the highest 
possible effect. Nor does he reach the perfection of his art, 
when he merely succeeds in iconvincing the judgment by a 
train of sound or plausible reasoning. It is only when he 
acts upon the moral part of our nature, by stirring and suc- 
cessful appeals to the passions, that he kindles enthusiasm, 
and becomes for the moment a sort of divinity. 

The power of producing such effects, of making sach 
appeals with success, is itself, in a great measure, the result 
of a naturally keen sensibility, which is accordingly r^re- 
sented, by the greatest critic of antiquity, as the foundatioa 
of excellence in public speaking. But even this essential 
requisite is not sufficient; for the orator must not only more 
and melt, but, on proper occasions, alarm, terrify, and sab- 
jugate his hearers. In order to succeed in this, he must 
possess the moral courage, the undaunted self-possession, the 
overwhelming energy of character, which enable him to 
point the artillery of his eloquence at its object, under all 
circumstances, and without regard to personal consequences. 

In the possession, in a much higher degree than others, of 
th^se transcendent moral qualifications for success in oratory, 
lay the secret of the supremacy of Henry over his distin- 
guished contemporaries and rivals ; some of whom, as, for in- 
stance, Richard Henry Lee, were much above him in literary 
accomplishments and external graces of manner. In this lay 
the peculiar charm, which by general acknowledgment hung 
upon his lips, as it does upon those of every truly eloquent 
speaker, and which the hearer can only feel, without being 
able to describe. Description, in fact, embraces only such 
particulars as meet the eye and ear ; but the sympathy, which 
rouses and inflames the moral part of our nature, is a kind 
of magnetic impulse, that passes from the heart of the 
speaker to that of his audience, eluding observation, and 
only recognized in its overwhelming results. 

The language which forms the medium for the transmis- 
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sion of thk impulse, and which is identical in its essence with 
the highest poetry, transcends, of course, the talent of the 
ordinary reporter. It can never be reduced to a permanent 
fiwm, excepting when the orator himself combines with the 
requisites of his own art the talent of a first-rate writer. To 
this rare combination of powers we owe the finished speci- 
mens which have c<Hne down to us of the eloquence of the 
two great orators of Greece and Rome. 

Chatham, the first of British speakers, either wanted the 
talent of writing, or did not exercise it in his own speeches ; 
which correspond very imperfectly with the effect that we 
know to have attended their delivery. Henry, like him, had 
never cultivated, and rarely exercised, the art of writing : 
the reports of his speeches, while they furnish an outline. of 
the argument, convey no image of the glowing language in 
which it was clothed, still less of the moral inspiration that 
chiefly gave it effect. They fall, of course, far below his 
ikme ; and it is, after all, on the faith of mere tradition — 
attested, however, by facts too numerous and of too public a 
character to leave it in any way doubtfiil — that the present 
and future generations will acknowledge the justice of his 
claim to the proud title, that has been given him, of the 
greatest orator of the new world. 



LESSON LVI. 

EXERCISES IN ARTICULATION. 

Bul&, hulbSy hold, holcPst, hcylds, galf, galfs, delft, twelfth, 
hu^e, bulged, silks, miWst, mulct, realm, renlms, whebn'd, 
orerwhelm^st, faiTit. 

Speech of Patrick Henry. 

Mr. President : It is natural for man to indulge in the 
illusions of hcxpe. We are apt to shut our eyes against a 
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painfiil truth, and listen to the song of that siren tiU 
transforms us into beasts. Is this the part of wise men, en* 
gaged in a great and arduous struggle for liberty 1 Are we 
disposed to be of the number of those, who, ha?ing eyes, see 
not, and having ears, hear not, the things which so nearly 
concern their temporal salvation? For my part, whatever 
anguish of spirit it may cost, I am willing to know the whole 
truth ; to know the worst, and to provide for it 

1 have but one lamp, by which my feet are guided ; and 
that is, the lamp of experience. I know of no way of judg- 
ing of the future but by the past. And, judging by the past, 
I wish to know what there has been in the conduct of the 
British ministry, for the last ten years, to justify those hopes 
with which gentlemen have been pleased to solace them- 
selves and the house. Is it that insidious smile, with which 
our petition has been lately received ? Trust it not, sir ; it 
will prove a snare to your feet. Suffer not yourselves to be 
betrayed with a kiss. Ask yourselves how this gracious 
reception of our petition comports with those warlike prq)a- 
rations, which cover our waters and darken our land. Are 
fleets and armies necessary to a work of love and reconcilia- 
tion ? Have we shown ourselves so unwilling to be recon- 
ciled, that force must be called in to win back our Ibvet 
Let us not deceive ourselves, sir. These are the implements 
of war and subjugation — the last arguments to which kings 
resort. I ask gentlemen, sir, what means this martial array, 
if its purpose be not to force us to submission ! Can gentle- 
men assign any other possible motive for it? Has Great 
Britain any enemy, in this quarter of the world, to call for 
all this accumulation of navies and armies ? No, sir, she 
has none. They are meant for us : they can be meant for no 
other. They are sent over to bind and rivet upon us those 
chains which the British ministry have been so long forging. 
And what have we to oppose to them ? Shall we try argu- 
ment ? Sir, we have been trying that for the last ten years. 
Have we any thing new to offer upon the subject ? Nothing. 
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We have held the subject up in erery light of which it is 
ca|)able; but it has been all in vain. Shall we resort to 
entreaty and humble supplication? What terms shall we 
find which have not been already exhausted ? Let us not, 
•I beseech you, sir, deceive ourselves longer. Sir, we have 
done every thing that could be done, to avert the storm 
which is now coming on. We have {petitioned; we have 
remcxistrated ; we have supplicated ; we have prostrated our- 
selves before the throne, and have implored its interposition 
to arrest the tjrrannical hands of the ministry and parliament. 
Our petitions have been slighted ; our remonstrances have 
produced additional violence and insult ; our supplications 
'have be^n disregarded; and we have been spumed, with 
contempt, from the foot of the throne. In vain, after these 
- things, may we indulge the fond hope of peace and recon- 
4$iliation. There is no longer any room for hope. If we 
wish to be free ; if we mean to preserve invicdate those in- 
estimable privileges, for which we have been so long con- 
tending; if we mean not basely to abandon the noble strug- 
gle, in which we have been so long engaged, and which we 
have pledged ourselves never to abandon until the glorious 
object of our contest shall be obtained, — we must fight ! — ^I 
repeat it, sir, we must fight ! An appeal to arms, and to the 
God of hosts, is all that is left us. They tell us, sir, that we 
are weak — unable to cope with so formidable an adversary. 
But when shall we be stronger ? Will it be the next week, 
or the next year ? Will it be when we are totally disarmed, 
and when a British guard shall be stationed in every house ? 
Shall we gather strength by irresolution and inaction ? Shall 
we acquire the means of effectual resistance by lying su- 
pinely on our backs, and hugging the delusive phantom of 
hope, until our enemies shall have bound us hand and foot ? 
Sir, we are not weak, if we make a proper use of those 
means which the God of nature hath placed in our power. 
Three millions of people, armed in the holy cause of liberty, 
and in such a coantry as that which we possess, are invinci- 

15 
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ble by any force which oar enemy can send against os. Be 
sides, sir, we shall not fight oar battles alone. There is i 
jast God, who presides over the destinies of nations, and wiio 
will raise up friends to fight our battles for us. The battle, 
sir, is not to the strong alone ; it is to the vigilant, the acttre, 
the brave. Besides, sir, we have no election. If we were 
base enough to desire it, it is now too late to retire fimn the 
contest. There is no retreat, but in submission and slavery! 
Our chains are forged. Their clanking may be heard on the 
plains of Boston ! The war is inevitable — » and let it come! 
— I repeat it, sir, let it come ! 

It is vain, sir, to extenuate the matter. Gentlemen mtj 
cry, Peace, peace ! — but there is no peace. The war is lo- 
tually begun! 

The next gale, that sweeps from the north, will bring to 
our ears the clash of resounding arms ! Our brethren are 
already in the field ! Why stand we here idle ? What is it 
that gentlemen wish ? What would they have ? Is life ao 
dear, or peace so sweet, as to be purchased at the price of 
chains and slavery ? Forbid it. Almighty God. I know not 
what course others may take ; but, as for me, give me liberty 
or give me death ! 



! 



LESSON LVn. 

EXERCISES IN ARTICULATION. 

He^, he^5, he^'5^, he^'^, help'dst, false, falTst, feft, 
heakh, healths, melts, melfst, reaoive, reaolv'd, resolves, 
lesolv^st^ ToUs. 

Confidence in Free Institutions of Government. 

S. K. LOTHROP. 

The very principle of our political organization, and the 
object and purpose of that organization, make it one which, if 
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there be goodness in God and h(^ in man, ought to inspire 
118 with confidence. " The greatest good of the greatest 
nomber " is the only principle upon which any one, whose 
heart has been touched by the spirit of Christian love, can 
wish to see the institutions of this country, or the society in 
which he dwells, established. Our institutions are founded 
npon this principle. . They imbody it, they exhibit it, they 
carry it out, to a greater extent, and on a larger scale, than 
has ever been done before. 

And what is the result ? Do they not present us a picture 
of social and .domestic happiness, of extended and extending 
eiirilization, of physical, intellectual, and moral advance- 
ment, such as the world has never seen ? Undoubtedly 
there are countries, where, within a comparatively narrow and 
prescribed circle, you may find more numerous refinements 
and a higher degree of luxury, — a small portion of society 
more intellectual, more cultivated, more polished, more ad- 
Tanced, in every respect, than can be met with among us. 

But can you find a country in which intelligence, hq[>pi- 
nesB, virtue, are so generally, so widely diffused, as they are 
in oar own ? Can you find one in which there is so much 
competence and so little beggary? one in which so much 
might be retrenched firom so many families, before poverty 
would be perceptible, or the cry of want be heard 1 one in 
which there is such a vast aggregate amount of comfort, 
knowledge, enjojrment, and progress ? I question if you can 
find it upon earth. Are you rich and educated, possessing 
abundant means and refined taste, you may unquestionably 
live more entirely as you wish, as your ease or convenience 
may dictate, in Paris, or London, or Florence, or Naples, or 
any of the gay and brilliant cities of Europe, than in the 
quiet city of the Pilgrims, or in any of the growing, bustling, 
nnadvanced cities of America. What then ! Are all rich ? 
Must society, in forming its government and moulding its 
institutions, and must we, in judging of their excellences 
and defects, have reference only to the convenience and 
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Ratification of a c^aiB, and that necessarily a small class, oC 
its members? Were yoa poor, or were yoar children poof^ 
with no wealth bat the strength of their own sinews and the 
energy of their own intellects, where would yoa place theml 
In the artificial society, ander the arbitrary governments and 
limited despotisms of Earope, or among the bleak hills but 
healthy moral atmosphere of New England, where a broad 
and free path would be open for their attainment of all those 
objects that give dignity and value to life ? You cannot hes* 
itate, no one could hesitate in his choice. 

An unhappy influence, perhaps, is produced by our firequent 
and increasing intercourse with Europe. Some of our coun* 
trymen seem to be blinded by its luxuries and splendov, so 
that they perceive not the fearful miseries and crying in* 
justice of its social institutions and moral condition. For- 
eign residence and travel have made them dissatisfied with 
the simplicity of home ; have so narrowed and darkened their 
hearts, that they can no longer rejoice in the wise and benefit 
cent institutions of their country — institutions which, if they 
produce not in one extreme o£ society the most: elaborated 
specimens of human nature, and permit them to live m tha 
highest state of refinement and luxury, produce not, m the 
other, creatures half fiend and half brute, and condemn then 
to all but desperate poverty, ignorance, and degradation—* in* 
stitutions which produce, it may be a simpler, but far more 
general, diffusive, equalizing, and advancing happiness. I 
have no sympathy with these: and much as I should like to 
see the glories of the old world ; much as I should like to 
look upon its monuments, its temples, its multiplied md 
magnificent works of art, its natural scenery, and its varied 
forms of social life, — I would rather never see them, if the 
sight is to be purchased by the diminution of my love of 
liberty, my confidence in free institutions, my reverence fiwc 
man, and for all men, not as creatures and puppets of a state, 
but as beings of a glorious and improvable nature^ of aM 
ever-unfolding and advancing destiny. 
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For myself, I cannot but rejoice that here the great Chruh 
tian principle of the common good is not only theoretically 
acknowledged, but every thing done to carry it out and apply 
it ; and I cannot but have confidence that a princ^)le so gen- 
erous and divine, so ccoisonant to the nobler dictates and 
nobler aspirations of man's nature, will not fail, nor the insti- 
taticms founded upon it end in ruin and ccoifusion. 



LESSON LVm. 

EXERCISES IN ARTICULATION. 

Doofli'c/, doom^dsty triumph^ Xxiumphs^ triumph^ d^ daiitp, dzmps^ 
dtanp'st, dooms, doom'st, attempt, attempts, atien^fst. 



Our Country, Daniel Webster. 

This lovely land, this ^orious liberty, these benign insti- 
tutioiis, the dear purchase of our fathers, are ours ; ours to 
enjoy, ours to preserve, ours to transmit. Generations past, 
tnd generations to come, hold us responsible for this sacred 
trust Our fathers, from behind, admonish us with their 
anxious, paternal voices ; posterity calls out to us from the 
boscHn of the fiiture ; the world turns hither its solicitous 
eyes ; — all, all conjure us to act wisely and faithfully in the 
relation which we sustain. We can never, indeed, pay the 
debt which is upon us ; but by virtue, by morality, by re- 
ligion, by the cultivation of every good principle and every 
good habit, we may hope to enjoy the blessing through our 
day, and to leave it unimpaired to our children. 

Let us feel deeply how much, of what we are and of what 

we possess, we owe to this liberty, and these institutions of 

government Nature has, indeed, given us *& soil which 

yields bounteously to the hands of industry ; the mighty and 

fruitful ocean is before us, and the skies over our heads shed 

1/^ • 
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health and vigor. But what are lands, and 8eto» and skies, 
to cWilized man, without society, without knowledge, with* 
out morals, without religious culture ? and how can these be> 
enjoyed, in all their extent, and all their excellence, but 
under the protection of wise institutions and a free goyeror 
ment? 

There is not one of us, there is not one of us here presenty. 
who does not at this moment, and at every moment, expe- 
rience in his own condition, and in the condition of those 
most near and dear to him, the influence and the benefits 
of this liberty and these, institutions. Let us, then, ac- 
knowledge the blessing; let us feel it deeply and powerfully; 
let us cherish a strong affection for it, and resolve to maintain 
and perpetuate it. The blood of our fathers, — let it not 
have been shed in vain ; the great hope of posterity, — let it 
not be blasted. 

The striking attitude, too, in which we stand to the world 
around us, cannot be altogether omitted here. Neither indi- 
viduals nor nations can perform their part well, until they 
understand and feel its importance, and comprehend and 
justly appreciate all the duties belonging to it. It is not to 
inflate national vanity, nor to swell a light and empty feeling 
of self-importance ; but it is that we may judge justly of our 
situation, and of our own duties, that I earnestly urge this 
consideration of our position, and our character, among the 
nations of the earth. 

It cannot be denied, but by those who would dispute 
against the sun, that with America, and in America, a new 
era commences in human affairs. This era is distinguished 
by free representative governments, by entire religious lib- 
erty, by improved systems of national intercourse, by a 
newly-awakened and an unconquerable spirit of free inquiry, 
and by a diffusion of knowledge through the ccnnmunity, 
such as has been before altogether unknown and unheard of. 
America, America, our country, our own dear and native 
land, is inseparably connected, fast bound up, in fortune and 
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fcy fate, witll.theBe. great mt^reats. If they, fall, w©' fall with 
them ; if they stand, it will be because Mra have upholden 
them. 



LESSON I4X. 

EXERCISES IN ARTICULATION. 

Ewdf hands, Ifinds, hounds, houncPst, wrong, vnrong'd, 
mong^dst, wrongs, wrongest, length, lengths, think, 
ihmks, thinA:'5/, thBnk'd, change, chBnged. 



Nam Brtgland, J. G. Percival. 

Hael to the land whereon we tread ! 

Our fondest boast, 
The sepulchre of mighty dead, 
The truest hearts that ever bled, 
Who sleep on Glory's brightest bed, 

A fearless host: 
No slave is here : our unchained feet 
Walk ireqly, as the waves that beat 

Our coast. 

Our fathers crossed the ocean's wave 

To seek this shore; 
They left behind the coward slave 
To welter in his living grave. 
With hearts unbent, and spirits brave, 

They sternly bore 
Such toils as meaner souls had quelled 
But souls like these such toils impelled 

To soar. 
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Htil to the morn, when first they stood 

On Banker's height. 
And, fearless, stemmed th' inyadtng flood. 
And wrote oar dearest rights in blood. 
And mowed in ranks the hireling brood. 

In desperate fight! 
O, 'twas a prood, exalting day; 
For even oar fallen fortanes lay 

In light. 

There is no other land like thee. 

No dearer shore; 
Thou art the shelter of the firee ; 
The home, the port of Liberty, 
Thoa hast been, and shalt ever be. 

Till time is o'er. 
Ere I forget to think apon 
My land, shall mother carse the son 

She b<Hre. 

Thoa art the firm, unshaken rock 

On which we rest; 
And, rising firom thy hardy stock, 
Thy sons the tyrant's frown shall mock. 
And Slavery's galling chains unlock, 

And free th' oppressed ; 
All, who the wreath of Freedom twine. 
Beneath the shadow of their vine 

Are blest. 

We love thy rude and rocky shore. 

And here we stand: 
Let foreign navies hasten o'er, 
And on our heads their fury pour. 
And peal their cannon's loudest roar, 
^And storm our land; 
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Th^. flIiU: shall, find oiir lives aregiveii: 
To die for home^ and; leant on Hoavea 
Qnr handi 
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EXERCISE 8r IN AiRT.IQUL ATION* 

ience, againsf, launcA, iRunch'd, tent, tenth, tenths, tents, 

W3nts, vnn^st, mean5. 



The Village Blacksfmth, Longfellow. 

Under a spreading oheatnnt-tree 

The village • smithy stands ; 
The smith, a- mighty man. is he. 

With larga and sinewy hands ; 
And the muscles-, of his. brawny arms 

Are strong as iron bands. 

His hair is^ crisps and blacky and long^ 

Hi& face is^ like the tan ; 
His brow is wet with honest sweat; 

H6 earns- whatever he can; 
And looks the whole world in the fiiee. 

For he owes not any man. 

Week in^ week out; from moin. till'n%ht, 
You can hear hia bellow» bi^w^ 

You can hear him swing bia heavy sledge, 
With measured beat and slow, 

Like a sexton ringing the village bell^ 
When the evening sun is low. 
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And children, coming home ,fi:om ichool. 

Look in at the open door; 
They lo?e to see the flaming forge. 

And hear the bellows roar. 
And catch the baming sparks that fly 

Like chaff from a threshing-floor. 

He goes on Sunday to the chnrch. 

And sits among his boys; 
He hears the parson pray and preach; 

He hears his daughter's voice 
Singing in the village choir, 

And it makes his heart rejoice. 

It sounds to him like her mother's voice. 

Singing in Paradise! 
He needs must think of her cmce more. 

How in the grave she lies; 
And with his hard, rough hand he wipes 

A tear out of his eyes. 

* 

Toiling — rejoicing — sorrowing — 
Onward through life he goes; 

Each morning sees some task begin 
Each evening sees it close; 

Something attempted, something done. 
Has earned a night's repose. 

Thanks, thanks to thee, my worthy friend. 
For the lesson thou hast taught! 

Thus at the flaming forge of life. 
Our fortunes must be wrought; 

Thus on its sounding anvil shaped 
Each burning deed and thought 
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UlSSON LXI. 

EXERCISES IN ARTICULATION. 

9 P^cip^j peqpf ^, \}eopVdst, wiupUs^ BcrupPst, open^ 
m'df qpens, praise, droops, dtoop*st, pxeeepi, prec^plf, 
ztpt'st, d^th, depths. 



A Psalm of Life, Lofofxllow. 

¥luLt the Heart of the young Man said to the PMlmiflt. 

Tell me not, in mournful numbers, 

Life is but an empty dream ! 
For the soul is dead that slumbers, 

And things are not what they seem. 

Life is real! Life is earnest! 

And the grave is not its goal ; 
"Dust thou art, to dust returnest," 

Was not spoken of the soul. 

Not enjoyment, and not sorrow, 

Is our destined end or way; 
But to act, that each tonnorrow 

Finds us farther than to-day. 

Art is long, and Time is fleeting, 
And our hearts, though stout and brave. 

Still, like muffled drums, are beating 
Funeral marches to the grave. 

Li the world's broad field of battle. 

In the bivouac of life, 
Be not like dumb, driven cattle! 

Be a hero in tka itrife! 
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Trust no Future, however pleasant! 

Let the dead Past bury its dead ! 
Act, — act in the living Present! 

Heart within, and God overhead I 

'Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime. 

And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time — 

Footprints, that perhaps another, 
Sailing o'er life's solemn main, 

A forlorn and shipwrecked brother. 
Seeing, shall take heart again. 

Let us, then, be up and doing. 
With a heart for any fate ; 

Still achieving, still pursuing, 
Learn to labor and to wait 



LESSON LXII. 

EXERCISES IN ARTICULATION. 

Herb, verb, curb, curbed, curb^dst ; herfts, verbs, cur^s^ 
cur6'5^, hord, h^rds, rewvLrds, reward* 5^, sur^, scarfs, ice* 
horg, iceber^5, bar^c, urge, urg'd. 



The Cataract and the Steamboat; or, Rower and 

Gentleness. Bernard Bartoh. 

Noble the mountain stream. 
Bursting in grandeur from its vantage ground : 

Glory is. in its gleam 
Of brightness — thijj^r in its deafenixig sound : 
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Mark Ii6w«it8 fbaming spray, 
Tinged by the sunbeams with reflected dyes, 

Mimics the bow of day 
Arching in>ttiajesly the vaulted skies ;<^^ 

Thence, in -a summer shower. 
Steeping the rocks around: — O, tell me where 

Could majesty and power 
Be clothed in forms more beautifully fair? 

Yet lovelier, in my view, 
The streamlet, flowing silently serene. 

Traced by the brighter hue 
And livelier growth it gives, itself unseen ! 

It flows through flowery meads. 
Gladdening the herds which on its margin browse ; 

Its quiet beauty feeds 
The alders that o'ershade it with their boughs. 

Gently it murmurs by 
The village churchyard, in low, plaintive tone, 

A dirge-like melody 
For worth and beauty modest as its own. 

More gayly now it sweeps 
By the small school-house in the sunshine bright. 

And o'er the pebbles leaps, 
Like happy hearts by holiday made light. 

May not its eourse express, 
In characters which they who run may read. 

The charms of gentleness. 
Were but its still small voice allowed to plead? 
16 
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Trust no Future, howe'er pleasant! 

Let the dead Past bury its dead! 
Act, — act in the living Present! 

Heart within, and God o'erheadl 

•Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime. 

And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time — 

Footprints, that perhaps another, 
Sailing o'er life's solemn main, 

A forlorn and shipwrecked brother, 
Seeing, shall take heart again. 

Let us, then, be up and doing. 
With a heart for any fate ; 

Still achieving, still pursuing, 
Learn to labor and to wait 
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EXERCISES IN ARTICULATION. 

Herb J verb, curb, cnrb'd, cnrb^dst ; herfts, verbs, curbs, 
curb'st, hard, h^rds, rewBrds, rewarrf*^^, sur^, scar/s, ice- 
berg, iceber^5, bargee, urge, urg'd. 



The Cataract and the Steamboat; or, Rower and 

Gentleness, Bernard Barton. 

Noble the mountain stream, 
Bursting in grandeur from its vantage ground : 

Glory is. in its gleam 
Of brightness — th4MM^r in ^s deafenixig sound : 
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Mark how its foaming spray, 
Tinged by the sunbeams with reflected dyes, 

Mimics the bow of day 
Arching in > majesty the vaulted skies ;-^ 

Thence, in a summer shower, 
Steeping the rooks around : — O, tell me where 

Could majesty and power 
Be clothed in forms more beautifully fair? 

Yet lovelier, in my view. 
The streamlet, flowing silently serene, 

Traced by the brighter hue 
And livelier growth it gives, itself unseen ! 

It flows through flowery meads. 
Gladdening the herds which on its margin browse ; 

Its quiet beauty feeds 
The alders that o'ershade it with their boughs. 

Gently it murmurs by 
The village churchyard, in low, plaintive tone, 

A dirge-like melody 
For worth and beauty modest as its own. 

More gayly now it sweeps 
By the small school-house in the sunshine bright. 

And o'er the pebbles leaps. 
Like happy hearts by holiday made light. 

May not its course express. 
In characters which they who run may read. 

The charms of gentleness. 
Were but its still small voice allowed to plead? 
16 
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What arc the trophies gained 
By power alone, with all its noise and strife, 

To that meek wreath, unstained. 
Won by the charities that gladden life? 

Niagara's streams might fail. 
And human happiness be undisturbed; 

But Egypt would turn pale 
Were her still Nile's overflowing bounty curbed. 



LESSON LXm. 

EXERCISES IN ARTICULATION. 

BarA:, hark, barA:5, harks, hsrk'stf hvl^d, h9rk*dstf snarl, 
snarfcf, snvrdst, snares, snarr5^. 



Advantages of a Cultivated Taste. Aksnsise. 

O BLEST of Heaven, whom not the languid songs 

Of Luxury, the siren ! not the bribes 

Of sordid wealth, nor all the gaudy spoils 

Of pageant honor, can seduce to leave 

Those ever-blooming sweets, which from the store 

Of nature fair Imagination culls. 

To charm th' enlivened soul ! What though not all 

Of mortal ofispring can attain the heights 

Of envied life ; though only few possess 

Patrician treasures, or imperial state ; 

Yet Nature's care — to all her children just — 

With richer treasures, and an ampler state. 

Endows at large whatever happy man 

Will deign to use them. 

His the city's pomp, 
The rural honors his : whate'er adorns 



i 
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The princely dome, the column and the arch, 
The breathing marble and the sculptured gold. 
Beyond the proud possessor's narrow claim. 
His tuneful breast enjoys. For him the spring 
Distils her dews, and from the silken gem 
Its lucid leaves unfolds; for him the hand 
Of autumn tinges every fertile branch 
With blooming gold, and blushes like the morn. 
Each passing hour sheds tribute from her wings; 
And still new beauties meet his lonely walk^ 
And loves unfelt attract him. 

Not a breeze 
Flies o'er the meadow, not a cloud imbibes 
The setting sun's effulgence, not a strain 
From all the tenants of the warbling shade 
Ascends, but whence his bosom can partake 
Fresh pleasure, unreproved ; nor thence partakes 
Fresh pleasure only, for th' attentive mind, 
By this harmonious action on her powers, 
Becomes herself harmonious : wont so oft 
In outward things to meditate the charm 
Of sacred order, soon she seeks at home 
To find a kindred order, to exert 
Within herself this elegance of love. 
This fair, inspired delight: her tempered powers 
Refine at length, and every passion wears 
A chaster, milder, more attractive mien. 
But if to ampler prospects, if to gaze 
On Nature's form, where, negligent of all 
These lesser graces, she assumes the port 
Of that eternal Majesty that weighed 
The world's foundations, if to these the mind 
Exalts her daring eye, then mightier far 
Will be the change, and nobler. Would the forms 
Of servile custom cramp her generous powers? 
Would sordid policies, the barbarous growth 
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Of ignorance and rapine, bow her down 

To tame pursuits, to indolence and fear ? 

Lo! she appeals to Nature, to the winds 

And rolling waves, the sun's unwearied course^ 

The elements and seasons; a.i declare 

For what the eternal Maker has ordained 

The powers of man : we feel within ourselves 

His energy divine; he tells the heart, 

He meant, he made, us to behold and love 

What he beholds and loves, the general orb 

Of life and being; to be great like him. 

Beneficent and active. Thus the men 

Whom Nature's works can charm, with God himself 

Hold converse; grow familiar, day by day, 

With his conceptions; act upon his plan; 

And form to his the reliah of their souls. 



LESSON LXIV:. 

EXEHCISES IN ARTICULATION. 

Arm, farm, harm, form, storm, warm, arm'd, harm-tf, f6rm*df 
warmed, form'dst, arms, farms, harms, forms, storms, warms, 
warm'sf, wsofnth, 

A See-Hunt, Washinoton Irving. 

The beautiful forest in which we were encamped fibound- 
ed in bee-trees ; that is to say, trees in the decayed: trunks 
of which wild bees had established their hives. It is sur- 
prising in what countless swarms the bees have overspread 
the far west, within but a moderate number of years. The 
Indians consider them the harbinger of the white man, as 
the buffalo is of the red man, and say that, in proporjijon as 
the bee advances, the Indian and bujflfalo retire, We are 
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accustomed to associate the hum of the bee-hive with 
*m-house and flower-garden, and to consider those 
ious little animals as connected with the busy haunts 

; and I am told that the wild bee is seldom to be met 
t any great distance from the frontier. They have 
le heralds of civilization, steadfastly preceding it as it 
ed from the Atlantic borders ; and some of the ancient 

of the west pretend to give the very year when the 
>ee first crossed the Mississippi. The Indians with 
e found the mouldering trees of their forests suddenly 
y with ambrosial sweets ; and nothing, I am told, can 

the greedy relish with which they banquet for the 
ne upon this unbought luxury of the wilderness. 
»resent the honey-bee swarms in myriads in the noble 
and forests that skirt and intersect the prairies, and 
along the alluvial bottoms of the rivers. It seems to 
f these beautiful regions answer literally to the de- 
»n of the land of promise, *' a land flowing with milk 
aey ; " for the rich pasturage of the prairies is calcu- 
> sustain herds of cattle as countless as the sands upon 
Hshore, while the flowers with which they are en- 
l render them a very paradise for the nectar-seek- 
>/• 

had not been long in the camp when a party set out 
St of a bee-tree ; and, being curious to witness the 

gladly accepted an invitation to accompany them, 
rty was headed by a veteran bee-hunter, a tall, lank 
n homespun garb that hung loosely about his limbs, 
traw hat shaped not unlike a bee-hive. A comrade, 

uncouth in garb, and without a hat, straddled along 
heels, with a long rifle on his shoulder. To these 
led half a dozen others, some with axes and some 
les; for no one stirs far from the camp without his 
IS, so as to be ready either for wild deer or wild 

* proceeding some distance, we came to an open glade, 
16* 
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on the skirts of the forest Here our leader halted, and thaa 
advanced quietly to a low bush, on the top of which I p«- 
ceived a piece of honey-comb. This I found was the bait 
or lure for the wild bees. Several were humming about it, 
and diving into its cells. When they had laden themselvei 
with honey, they would rise into the air, and dart off in a 
straight line, almost with the velocity of a bullet. The hunt- 
ers watched attentively the course they took, and then Mt 
off in the same direction, stumbling along over twisted roott 
and fallen trees, with their eyes turned up to the sky. Id 
this way they traced the honey-laden bees to their hive, 10 
the hollow trunk of a blasted oak, where, after buzzing 
about for a moment, they entered a hole about sixty feet from 
the ground. 

Two of the bee-hunters now plied their axes vigorously 
at the foot of the tree, to level it with the ground. The m«re 
spectators and amateurs, in the mean time, drew off to a 
cautious distance, to be out of the way of the falling of tlie 
tree and the vengeance of its inmates. The jarring blovi 
of the axe seemed to have no effect in alarming or disturb- 
ing this most industrious community. They continued to 
ply at their usual occupations, some arriving full freighted 
into port, others sallying forth on new expeditions, like so 
many merchantmen in a money-making metropolis, little 
suspicious of impending bankruptcy and downfall. Even a 
loud crack, which announced the disrupture of the trunk, 
failed to divert their attention from the intense pursuit of 
gain. At length down came the tree with a tremendous 
crash, bursting open from end to end, and displaying all the 
hoarded treasures of the commonwealth. 

One of the hunters immediately ran up with a wisp of 
lighted hay as a defence against the bees. The latter, how- 
ever, made no attack, and sought no revenge : they seemed 
stupefied by the catastrophe, and unsuspicious of its cause, 
and remained crawling and buzzing about the ruins without 
offering us any molestation. Every one of the party now fell 
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o, w^ith spoon and hunting-knife, to scoop out the flakes of 
loney-comb with which the hollow trunk was stored. Some 
»f ^hem were of old date, and a deep brown color ;' others 
rere beautifully white ; and the honey in their cells was al- 
opst limpid. Such of the combs as were entire were placed 
n camp kettles, to be conveyed to the encampment ; those 
vhich had shivered in the fall were devoured upon the spot. 
Every stark bee-hunter was to- be seen with a rich morsel in 
lis hand, dripping about his fingers, and disappearing as rapid- 
j as a cream tart before the holiday appetite of a schoolboy. 

Nor was it the bee-hunters alone that profited by the 
downfall of this industrious community. As if the bees would 
carry through the similitude of their habits with those of 
laborious and gainful man, I beheld numbers from rival hiveg, 
arriving on eager wing, to enrich themselves with the ruins 
of their neighbors. These busied themselves as eagerly and 
cheerfully as so many wreckers on an Indiaman that has 
been driven on shore ; plunging into the cells of the broken 
honey-combs, banqueting greedily on the spoil, and then 
winging their way full freighted to their homes. As to the 
poor proprietors of the ruin, they seemed to have no heart to 
do any thing, not even to taste the nectar that flowed around 
them, but crawled backwards and forwards, in vacant deso- 
lation, as I have seen a poor fellow with his hands in his 
breeches pocket, whistling vacantly and despondingly about 
the ruins of his house that had been burnt. 

It is difficult to describe the bewilderment and confusion 
of the bees of the bankrupt hive who had been absent at the 
time of the catastrophe, and who arrived from time to time, 
with full cargoes from abroad. At first they wheeled about 
in the air, in the place where the fallen tree had once reared 
its head, astonished at finding it all a vacuum. At length, 
as if comprehending their disaster, they settled down in clus- 
ters on a dry branch of a neighboring tree, from whence 
tbey seemed to contemplate the prostrate ruin, and to buzz 
forth doleful liunentations over the downfall of their republic. 
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LESSON LXV. 

EXERCISES IN ARTICULATION. 

Bum, hum'd, hum'dst, bams, hum'st, usarps, usurp, 
usurped, horse, Ykarsh, burst, hursts. 



Thoughts on Autumn. Alison. 

Let the young go oat, in these hours, under the descend- 
ing sun of the year, into the fields of nature. Their hearts 
are now ardent with hope, — with the hopes of fame, of 
honor, or of happiness ; and in the long perspective which is 
before them, their imagination creates a world where all may 
be enjoyed. Let the scenes which they now may witness 
moderate, but not extinguish, their ambition. While tfaej 
see the yearly desolation of nature, let them see it as the 
emblem of mortal hope ; while they feel the disproportion 
between the powers they possess and the time they are to be 
employed, let them carry their ambitious eye beyond the 
world ; and while, in these sacred solitudes, a voice in 
their own bosom corresponds to the voice of decaying nature, 
let them take that high decision which becomes those who 
feel themselves the inhabitants of a greater world, and who 
look to a being incapable. of decay. 

Let the busy and the active go out, and pause for a time 
amid the scenes which surround them, and learn the high 
lesson which nature teaches in the hours of its fall. They 
are now ardent with all the desires of mortality ; and 
fame, and interest, and pleasure, are displaying to them 
their shadowy promises; and, in the vulgar race of life, 
many weak and many worthless passions are too naturally 
engendered. Let them withdraw themselves for a time from 
the agitations of the world ; let them mark the desolation 
of summer, and listen to the winds of winter, which begin 
to murmur above their heads. It is a scene which, with all 
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^^ power, has yet no r^roach. It tells them, that such is 
^80 the fate to which they must come ; that the pulse of 
passion must one day heat low ; that the illusions of time 
txiust pass; and that ''the spirit must return to Him who 
^ave it." It reminds them, with gentle voice, of that inno- 
cence in which life was begun, and for which no prosperity 
of vice can make any compensation ; and that angel who 
is one day to stand upon the earth, and to '' swear that time 
shall be no more," seems now to whisper to them, amid the 
bellow winds of the year, what manner of men they ought to 
be who must meet that decisive hour. 

There is an eventide in human life, a season when the eye 
becomes dim and the strength decays, and when the winter 
of age begins to shed upon the human head its prophetic 
snow. It is the season of life to which the present is most 
analogous ; and much it becomes, and much it would profit 
you, to mark the instructions which the season brings. The 
spring and the summer of your days are gone, and with them, 
not only the joys they knew, but many of the friends who 
gave them. You have entered upon the autumn of your 
being, and whatever may have been the profusion of your 
epring^ or the warm intemperance of your summer, there is 
yet a season of stillness and of solitude which the benefi- 
cence of Heaven affords you, in which you may meditate 
upon the past and the future, and prepare yourselves for the 
mighty change which you are soon to undergo. 

If it be thus you have the wisdom to use the decaying 
season of nature, it brings with it consolations more valuable 
than all the enjoyments of former days. In the long retro- 
spect of your journey, you have seen, every day, the shades 
of the evening fall, and every year, the clouds of winter 
gather. But you have seen also, every succeeding day, the 
morning arise in its brightness, and in every succeeding 
year, the spring return to renovate the winter of nature. It 
is now you may understand the magnificent language of 
Heaven: it mingles its voice with that of revelation; it 
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Bommons too, in these hours when the leaves fall, and tlw 
winter is gathering, to that evening study which the mercj 
of Heaven has provided in the book of salvation ; and while 
the shadowy valley opens which leads to the abode of death, 
it speaks of that hand which can comfort and can save, and 
which can conduct to those " green pastures, and those still 
waters," where there is an eternal spring for the children 
of God. 



LESSON LXVI. 

EXERCISES IN ARTICULATION. 

Hurt, hurts, hur^5^, hear^A, hear^ib, march, march/d, de- 
serves, deseru'd, deserv^dst, deserves, deaerv'st, fears. 



Thanksgiving. Joseph T. Buckikgham. 

Thanksgiving ! — There is a magic in the sound of the 
word, which calls up from the grave of years the shadows of 
departed pleasures, breathes upon them the breath of life, 
fills them with their original attributes, decorates them again 
with the freshness of reality, and bids them move before the 
enraptured imagination, a long and gay procession of images, 
reflecting the innocence of childhood, the generous affection 
of youth, and the fervency and faithfulness of that unsophisti- 
cated and momentary interval, which precedes the entrance 
on the scenes of business and bustle, of anxiety and calcu- 
lation, of cold-hearted indifference, of selfish distrust, and, 
perhaps, of treacherous friendship and insidious hypocrisy. 

First in the smiling pageant approaches the child, rich 
— O how rich, beyond the wealth of princes! — in the pos- 
sessfon of its primers and playthings, wondering why all the 
bustle of pr^aration for the feast, and inquiring, with char- 
acteristic simplicity, the meaning of the unusual prodigality 
and ceremony which every where meet and enchant its un- 
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accustomed eye. Next, the troop of schoolboys, with limbs 
all life and elasticity, and hearts all harmony and gladness, 
drunk with their dream of liberty and release from study ; 
n&ingled with the less happy but perhaps more fortunate boys, 
whose lot compels them to labor for their bread, with well- 
strung nerves and bodies invigorated by health and exercise, 
bounding, to find their homes, over fields and meadows, 
over brook and path, with hearts as unconcerned and steps as 
light as those of the roe or the young hart on the mountains of 
spices. The apprentice — the implements of his handicraft 
laid by, and the stinted portion of his daily simple subsist- 
ence forgotten, — his eyes glistening with exultation and his 
breast heaving with the fulness of anticipation — rushes 
along to meet at home the anxious parent, proud of the boy's 
advance in a trade, that will make him independent, and the 
younger child, who wonders if a year can have wrought so 
astonishing a transformation, and almost doubts his identity. 

Now approach the brother and the sister, whom a few 
months of separation have rendered more affectionate ; the 
friends, whom difference of employment or variety of pursuit 
had partially estranged ; the lovers, whose impatient hearts, 
though blessed with frequent and delightful intercourse, 
welcome the return of Thanksgiving as the day when hope 
and love are to find their consummation — the day which is 
forever afler to be more sacred in their calendar than all the 
days of the year besides. But the images too thickly throng, 
" too fast they crowd," for the powers of description. In 
the midst of the gay and glorious assembly are the father, 
the mother, the patriarch bowed with years, and she who has 
been the nurse of generations, partaking of the general joy 
and congratulation, nor murmuring that, while such a scene 
engages and employs their faculties, the wheels of time do 
not more rapidly bring on the promised period of trandation 
to another and more enduring heaven. 

An anonymous modern writer has beautifully said " There 
are moments in existence which comprise the power 
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of fvirs, — as thousands of roees are contained in a few 
drops of their essence." The remark is no more beau- 
tiful than jusL I once witnessed an incident, which made 
me feel its truth, though long before the sentiment itself was 
written. In one of the largest villages in the easterly part 
of Connecticut, a woman was left a widow with ten children, 
all but one of whom were under twenty years of age. The 
family had once enjoyed a competence, and looked fc^ward 
to years of ease and plenty. Toward the close of the revo- 
lutionary war, the father, thinking to make a profitable ^>eo- 
ulation, disposed of a large and profitable stock in trade, and 
received in payment what, at the time, was called c€ish, bat 
which turned out shortly after to be worthless paper — bills 
of the old '* Continental currency." These bills were laid 
up in his desk, and soon began to depreciate in value. The 
deterioration went on horn day to day, and in a few months 
the bubble burst ; and the fund, which had been hoarded to 
educate a family, would not buy them a breakfast. At this 
moment the father died. 

I will not trace the history of this family through its days 
of destitution and poverty. It is sufficient to state that the 
children were scattered in various directions, and engaged 
in various employments, till at length all were gone, and the 
mother left alone, dependent on friends for a bedroom, and 
on the labor of her hands for her own subsistence — a pre- 
carious dependence, for to other misfortunes had succeeded 
the loss of health. In process of time, one of the sons, hav-' 
ing completed his apprenticeship, hired a house for hi9 
mother, and lived with her, while he followed the occupation 
of a shoemaker. Thanksgiving Day came; and with it 
returned an opportunity to* indulge in its peculiar rites, which 
they had not enjoyed for ten years. The two youngest boys, 
who lived at a distance from each other and from the parent, 
came home to keep Thanksgiving, 

The festive preparations were completed. The table was 
spread. Around it stood a mother and three sons, who had 
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>t been assembled together before within the remembrance 
' the youngest of the group. The grateful and pious 
other lifted her heart and her voice to the widow's God, 
id uttered a blessing on that kindness which had not 
xiken the bruised reed, and that goodness which had re- 
lembered all her sorrows, and permitted her once more to 
)e so many of her orphan children assembled around her. 
[er expressions of gratitude were not finished, when the 
de of affection and thanksgiving, which swelled the heart, 
rerpowered the physical faculties. Her bosom heaved with 
rong convulsions, her utterance was choked, the lips could 
yt relieve by words the emotions which filled the soul : she 
itered, and would have fallen, but that the elder son caught 
id sustained her in his arms. Tears at length came to her 
Jief, and the earthquake of the soul was succeeded by those 
rateful and" affectionate sensations which can find no paral- 
1 but in a mother's heart. 

It is more than forty years since this incident took place. 
he scene is now as fresh and bright to my imagination as it 
as at the moment of its occurrence. Eternity cannot ob- 
terate its impression from my memory, and, if it could, I 
ould not accept immortality on that condition; for that 
idow was my mother. 



LESSON LXVII. 

EXERCISES IN ARTICULATION. 

9kere, Aash'd, sArink, Sisk, scream, asArs, ^k'st, Sisk'd, sleep, 

rvLStVdy TMstUsy TustPst, 



On the Receipt of my Mother^s Picture, Cowper. 

O THAT those lips had language ! Life has passed 
With me but roughly since I heard thee last 

17 
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Those lips are thine; thy own sweet smile I see, 
The same that oh in childhood solaced me: 
Voice only fails; else, how distinct they say, 
** Grieve not, my child ; chase all thy fears away ! " 
The meek intelligence of those dear eyes 
(Blest be the art that can immortalize. 
The art that baffles Time's tyrannic claim- 
To quench it) here shines on me still the same. 
Faithful remembrancer of one so dear, 

welcome guest, though unexpected here ! 
Who bidd'st me honor with an artless song. 
Affectionate, a mother lost so long. 

1 will obey; not willingly alone. 

But gladly, as the precept were her own ; 
And, while that face renews my filial grief. 
Fancy shall weave a charm for my relief — 
Shall steep me in Elysian reverie, 
A momentary dream, that thou art she. 

My mother ! when I learned that thou wast dead, 
Say, wast thou conscious of the tears I shed ? 
Hovered thy spirit o'er thy sorrowing son, 
Wretch > even th«Q, life's journey just begun ? 
Perhaps thou gav'st me, though unfelt, a kiss; 
Perhaps a tear, if souls can weep in bliss : 
Ah, that maternal smile ! it answers, " Yes." 
I heard the bell tolled on thy burial day, 
I saw the hearse that bore thee slow away. 
And, turning from my nursery window, drew 
A long, long sigh, and wept a last adieu ! 
But was it such? — It was. — Where thou art gone. 
Adieus and farewells are a sound unknown. 
May I but meet thee on that peaceful shore. 
The parting word shall pass my lips no more. 
Thy maidens, grieved themselves at my concern, 
Oft gave me promise of thy quick return. 
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What ardently I wished, I long believed, 
And, disappointed still, was still deceived ; 
By expectation every day beguiled. 
Dupe of to-morrow even from a child. 
Thus many a sad to-morrow came and went, 
Till, all my stock of infant sorrow spent, 
I learned at last submission to my lot; 
But, though I less deplored thee, ne'er forgot. 

Where once we dwelt, our name is heard no more ; 
Children not thine have trod my nursery floor; 
And where the gardener, Robin, day by day. 
Drew me to school along the public way. 
Delighted with my bauble-coach, and wrapped 
In scarlet mantle warm, and velvet-capped, 
'Tis now become a history little known. 
That once we called the pastoral house our own. 
Short-lived possession ! but the record fair. 
That memory keeps of all thy kindness there. 
Still outlives many a storm, that has effaced 
A thousand other themes less deeply traced. 
Thy nightly visits to my chamber made, 
That thou might' st know me safe and warmly laid ; 
Thy morning bounties ere I left my home. 
The biscuit or confectionary plum; 
The fragrant waters on my cheeks bestowed 
By thy own hand, till fresh they shone and glowed ; — 
All this, and, more endearing still than all. 
Thy constant flow of love, that knew no fall. 
Ne'er roughened by those cataracts and breaks. 
That humor interposed too often makes; — 
All this, still legible in memory's page. 
And still to be so to my latest age, 
Adds joy to duty, makes me glad to pay 
Such hoaors to thee as my numbers may; 
Perhaps a frail memorial, but sincere. 
Not Hcqrued in heaven, though little noticed here. 
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Could Time, his flight reversed, restore the hoars, 
When, playing with thy vesture's tissaed flowers, 
The violet, the pink, mid jessamine, 
I pricked them into paper with a pin, 
(And thou wast happier than myself the while, 
Wouldst softly speak, and stroke my head, and smile;) 
Could those few pleasant days again appear. 
Might one wish bring them, would I wisb- them beret 
I would not trust my heart — the dear delight 
Seems so to be desired, perhaps I might — 
But no ! — What here we call our life is such. 
So little to be loved, and thou so much. 
That I should ill requite thee to constrain 
Thy unbound spirit into bonds again. 

Thou, as a gallant bark from Albion's coast 
(The storms all weathered and the ocean crossed) 
Shoots into port at some well-havened isle. 
Where spices breathe, and brighter seasons smile, 
There sits quiescent on the floods, that show 
Her beauteous form reflected clear below, 
While airs impregnated with incense play 
Around her, fanning light her streamers gay ; — 
So thou, with sails how swift! hast reached the shore 
" Where tempests never beat nor billows roar," 
And thy loved consort on the dangerous tide 
Of life long since has anchored by thy side. 
But me, scarce hoping to attain that rest. 
Always from port withheld, always distressed — 
Me howling blasts drive devious, tempest-tossed. 
Sails ripped, seams opening wide, and compass lost ; 
And day by day some current's thwarting force 
Sets me more distant from a prosperous course. 
Yet O, the thought that thou art safe, and he ! 
That thought is joy, arrive what may to me. 
My boast is not, that I deduce my birth 
From loins enthroned, and rulers of the earth ; ' 
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But higher far my proud pretensions rise — 
The son of parents passed into the skies. 
And now, farewell ! — Time unrevoked has run 
His wonted course, yet what I wished is done. 
By contemplation's help, not sought in vain, 
I seem to have lived my childhood o'er again ; 
To have renewed the joys that once were mine. 
Without the sin of violating thine ; 
And, while the wings of Fancy still are free. 
And I can view this mimic show of thee, 
Time has but half succeeded in his theft — 
Thyself removed, thy power to soothe me left. 



LESSON LXVIII. 

EXERCISES IN ARTICULATION. 

&ooth, 5nail, Yisfn'd, lisfns, lisfn'st, spear, spleen, spring, 
^fps, clasp'(/, s^ead, s^ong, tastes, tas^'s^. 



To the Past. W. C. Bryant. 

Thou unrelenting Past! 
Strong are the barriers round thy dark domain, 

And fetters, sure and fast. 
Hold all that enters thy unbreathing reign. 

Far in thy realm withdrawn. 
Old empires sit in snllenness and gloom; 

And glorious ages gone 
Lie deep within the shadow of thy womb. 

Childhood, with all its' mirth. 

Youth, — manhood, — age, that draws us to the ground, 

17 • • 
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And last, man's life on earth. 
Glide to thy dim domini(»s, and are boand. 

Thou hast my better years, 
Thou hast ray early friends — the good — the kind, 

Yielded to thee ¥dth tears — 
The venerable form — the exalted mind. 

My spirit yearns to bring 
The lost ones back — yearns with desire intense, 

And struggles hard to wring 
Thy bolts apart, and pluck thy captives thence. 

In vain — thy gates deny 
All passage, save to those who hence depart; 

Nor to the streaming eye 
Thou giv*8t them back — nor to the broken heart. 

In thy abysses hide 
Beauty and excellence unknown : to thee 

Earth's wonder and her pride * 

Are gathered, as the waters to the sea; 

Labors of good to man. 
Unpublished charity, unbroken faith — 

Love, that 'midst grief began. 
And grew with years, and faltered not in death. 

Full many a mighty name 
Lurks in thy depths, unuttered, unrevered; 

With thee are silent fame, 
Forgotten arts, and wisdom disappeared. 

Thine, for a space, are they — 
Yet shalt thou yield thy treasures up at last ; 

Thy gates shall yet give way, 
Thy bolts shall fall, inexorable Past! 
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All that of good and fair 
Has gone into thy womb, from earliest time, 

Shall then come forth, to wear 
The glory and the beauty of its prime. ^ 

They have not perished — no! 
Kind words, remembered voices, once so sweet, 

Smiles, radiant long ago. 
And features, the great soul's apparent seat; — 

All shall come back, each tie 
Of pure affection shall be knit again ; 

Alone shall evil die. 
And sorrow dwell a prisoner in thy reign. 

And then shall I behold 
Him, by whose kind paternal side I sprung, 

And her, who, still and cold. 
Fills the next grave — the beautiful and young. 



LESSON LXIX. 

EXERCISES IN ARTICULATION. 

leng^A'n, \eugth'n*df \ength*n*dst, lengthens, tru^A;, ^Arone, 
smoothed. smoGths, smoothest. 



Better Moments. JS. P. Willis. 

My mother's voice! how often creep 
Its accents o'er my lonely hours! 

Like healing sent on wings of sleep, 
Or dew to the unconscious flowers. 

I can forget her melting prayer 
While leaping pulses madly fly; 
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But in the still, unbroken air, 

Her gentle tones come stealing by, 
And years, and sin, and manhood, flee, 
And leave me at my mother's knee. 

The book of nature, and the print 

Of beauty on the whispering sea, 
Give aye to me some lineament 

Of what I have been taught to be. 
My heart is harder, and perhaps 

My manliness hath drunk up tears, 
And there's a mildew in the lapse 

Of a few miserable years ; 
But nature's book is even yet 
With all my mother's lessons writ. 

I have been out, at eventide. 

Beneath a moonlit sky of spring. 
When earth was garnished like a bride. 

And Night had oa her silver wing — 
When bursting leaves, and diamond grass, 

And waters leaping to the light, 
And all that make the pulses pass 

With wilder fleetness, thronged the night; 
When all was beauty — then have T, 

With friends on whom my love is flung, 
Like myrrh on winds of Araby, 

Gazed up where evening's lamp is hung. 

And when the beauteous spirit there 
Flung over me its golden chain, 

My mother's voice came on the air, 
Like the light dropping of the rain. 

Showered on me from some silver star : 
Then, as on childhood's bended knee, 
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I've poured her low and fervent prayer, 

That our eternity might be 
To rise in heaven, like stars at night, 
And tread a living path of light. 

I have been on the dewy hills, 

When night was stealing from the dawn, 
And mist was on the waking rills. 

And tints were delicately drawn 
In the gray east, — when birds were waking. 

With a slow murmur, in the trees, 
And melody by fits was breaking 

Upon the whisper of the breeze ; — 
And this when I was forth, perchance. 
As a worn reveller from the dance ; — 

And when the sun sprang gloriously 
And freely up, and hill and river 

Were catching, upon wave and tree, 
The subtile arrows from his quiver; — 

I say, a voice has thrilled me then. 

Heard on the still and rushing light, 
Or creeping from the silent glen. 

Like words from the departing night, — 
Hath stricken me, and I have pressed 

On the wet grass my fevered brow, 
And, pouring forth the earliest. 

First prayer with which I learned to bow, 
Have felt my mother's spirit rush 

Upon me, as in by-past years. 
And, yielding to the blessed gush 

Of my ungovernable tears. 
Have risen up — the gay, the wild — 
As humble as a very child. 
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LESSON LXX. 

EXERCISES IN ARTICULATION. 

Staitle, sioitrdf siartrdst, startles, startrstf Bweefn, sweet- 
'n*df sweetens, trne, watch, watched, watch'dst, writes, 
wrifst. 

Extracts from " Messiah.^^ Pope. 

The Savior comes ! by ancient bards foretold : 
Hear him, ye deaf; and all ye blind, behold! 
He from thick films shall purge the visual ray, 
And on the sightless eyeball pour the day : 
'Tis he th' obstructed paths of sound shall clear, 
And bid new music charm th' unfolding ear : 
The dumb shall sing, the lame his crutch forego. 
And leap, exulting, like the bounding roe. 
No sigh, no murmur,, the wide world shall hear ; 
From every face he wipes off every tear. 
In adamantine chains shall death be bound, 
And hell's grim tyrant feel th' eternal wound. 

As the good shepherd tends his fleecy care, 
Seeks freshest pasture, and the purest air ; 
Explores the lost, the wandering sheep directs. 
By day o'ersees them, and by night protects; 
The tender lambs he raises in his arms. 
Feeds from his hand, and in his bosom warms: 
Thus shall mankind his guardian care engage, 
The promised father of the future age. 
No more shall nation against nation rise, 
Nor ardent warriors meet, with hateful eyes ; 
Nor fields with gleaming steel be covered o*er ; 
The brazen trumpets kindle rage no more; 
But useless lances into scythes shall bend. 
And the broad falchion in a ploughshare end. 
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Then palaces shall rise; the joyful son 
Shall finish what his short-lived sire begun; 
Their vines a shadow to their race shall yield, ^ 
And the same hand that sowed shall reap the field. 
The swain in barren deserts with surprise 
Sees lilies spring, and sudden verdure rise; 
And starts amidst the thirsty wilds to hear 
New falls of water murmuring in his ear. 
On rifled rocks, the dragon's late abodes, 
The green reed trembles, and the bulrush nods. 
Waste, sandy valleys, once perplexed with thorn. 
The spiry fir and shapely box adorn : 
To leafless shrubs the flowery palms succeed. 
And odorous myrtle to the noisome weed. 
The lambs with wolves shall graze the verdant mead, 
And boys in flowery bands the tiger lead. 
The steer and lion at one crib shall meet, 
And harmless serpents lick the pilgrim's feet. 
The smiling infant in his hand shall take 
The crested basilisk and speckled snake; 
Pleased, the green lustre of the scales survey, 
And with their forky tongues shall innocently play. 

Rise, crowned with light, imperial Salem, rise ! 
Exalt thy towery head, and lift thy eyes! 
See a long race thy spacious courts adorn; 
See future sons, and daughters yet unborn, 
In crowding ranks on every side arise. 
Demanding life, impatient for the skies ! 
See barbarous nations at thy gates attend. 
Walk in thy light, and in thy temple bend ! 
See thy bright altars thronged with prostrate kings, 
And heaped with products of Sabean springs ! 
For thee Idume's spicy forests blow. 
And seeds of gold in Ophir's mountains glow. 
See heaven its sparkling portals wide display. 
And break upon thee in a flood of day ! 
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No more the rising sun shall gild the morn, 
Nor evening Cynthia fill her silver horn; 
But lost, dissolved in thy superior rays, 
One tide of glory, one unclouded blaze, 
Overflow thy courts : the Light himself shall shine 
Revealed, and God's eternal day be thine! 
The seas shall waste, the skies in smoke decay. 
Rocks fall to dust, and mountains melt away; 
But fixed his word, his saving power, remains; 
Thy realm forever lasts, thy own Messiah reigns! 



LESSON LXXl 



EXERCISES IN ARTICULATION. 

Pror'rf, prov'dst, grot?'/, grov^Wd, grovTst, grov'h, heav'ii, 

heat;'n5, proves, prov'st. 



A Water Party in Danger. Crabbs. 

Sometimes a party, rowed from town, will land 
On a small islet formed of shelly sand. 
Left by the water when the tides are low. 
But which the floods in their return overflow; 
There will they anchor, pleased a while to view 
The watery waste, a prospect wild and new: 
The now receding billows give them space 
On either side the growing shores to pace ; 
And then, returning, they contract the scene. 
Till small and smaller grows the walk between; 
As sea to sea approaches, shores to shores. 
Till the next ebb the sandy isle restores. 

Then what alarm, what danger and dismay, 
If all, their trust — their boat — should drift away! 
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And once it happened. Gay the friends advanced ; 
They walked, they ran, they played, they sang, they danced ; 
Xhe urns were boiling, and the cups went round, 
^nd not a grave or thoughtful face was found ; 
On the bright sand they trod with nimble feet, 
Dry, shelly sand, that made the summer-seat; 
The wondering mews flew fluttering o'er the head, 
^nd waves ran sofUy up their shining bed. 

Some formed a party from the rest to stray, 
Heased to collect the trifles in their way ; 
These to behold, they call their friends around ; 
"No friends can hear, or hear another, sound ; 
Alarmed, they hasten, yet perceive not why. 
But catch the fear that quickens as they fly. 

For, lo! a lady sage, who paced the sand 
With her fair children, one in either hand. 
Intent on home, had turned, and saw the boat 
Slipped from her moorings, and now far afloat 
She gazed, she trembled, and, though faint her call. 
It seemed, like thunder, to confound them all. 
Their sailor-guides, the boatman- atid his mate, 
Had drank, and slept regardless of their state. 
" Awake ! " they cried aloud : " alarm the shore ! 
Shout, all, or never shall we reach it more!" 
Alas! no shout the distant land can reach. 
Nor eye behold them from the foggy beach. 
Again they join in one loud, powerful cry. 
Then cease, and eager listen for reply : 
None came — the rising wind blew sadly by. 
They shout once more, and then they turn aside. 
To see how quickly flowed the coming tide; 
Between each cry they find the waters steal 
On their strange prison, and new horrors feel ; 
Foot afler foot, on the contracted ground 
The billows fall, and dreadful is the sound ; 

18 
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Leas and yet leiB the fnnking ide became, 

And there was wailing, weeping, wrath, and blame. 

Had one been th^e, with q;>irit strong and high, 
Who could observe, as he prq>ared to die, 
He might have seen of hearts the varying -kind. 
And traced the movements of each different mind; 
He might have seen, that not the gentle maid 
Was more than stem and haughty man afraid. 
Such, calmly grieving, will their fears suppress, 
And silent prayers to Mercy's throne address; 
While fiercer minds, impatient, angry, loud. 
Force their vain grief on the reluctant crowd. 
The party's patron, sorely sighing, cried, 
'' Why would you urge me ? I at first denied." 
Fiercely they answered, ''Why will you complain, 
Who saw no danger, or was warned in vain?'' 
A few essayed the troubled «oul to calm ; 
But dread prevailed, and anguish, and alarm. 

Now rose the water through the lessening sand, 
And they seemed sinking while they yet could stand. 
The sun went down; they looked fi-om side to side, 
Nor aught except the gathering sea descried. 
Dark and more dark, more wet, more cold, it grew, 
And the most lively bade to hope adieu. 
Children, by love then lifted from the seas, 
Felt not the waters at the parent knees. 
But wept aloud ; the wind increased the sound, . 
And the cold billows as they broke around. 
'' Once more, yet once again, with all our strength, 
Cry to the land — we may be heard at length." 
Vain hope, if yet unseen ! But hark ! an oar. 
That sound of bliss ! comes dashing to their shore. 
Still, still the water rises. "Haste!" they cry; 
" O, hurry, seamen ! In delay we die I " 
(Seamen were these who in their ship perceived 
The drifted boat, and thus her crew relieved.) 
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And now the keel just cuts the covered sand, 
Now to the gunwale stretches every hand ; 
With trembling pleasure aU confused embark, 
And kiss the tackling of their welcome ark ; 
While the most giddy, as they reach the shore. 
Think of their danger, and their Qod adore. 



LESSON LXXU. 



EXERCISES IN ARTICULATION. 

Praii'J, dazzfe, dnzzled, daxz^dst, dtazles, chasm, chaMUf 
blaz*!!, blaa^n'c/, blaz'iu, blaz'n'sf. 



GEMS OF POETRY. 



Pride and Humility, cowpke. 

The self-applauding bird, the peacock, see: 
Mark what a sumptuous Pharisee is he! 
Meridian sunbeams tempt him to unfold 
His radiant ^ories — azure, green, and gold; 
He treads as if, some solemn music near, 
His measured steps were governed by his ear; 
And seems to say, " Ye meaner fowl, give place ! 
I am all splendor, dignity, and grace." 

Not so the pheasant on his charms presumes. 
Though he, too, has a glory in his plumes. 
He, Christian-like, retreats, with modest mien. 
To the close copse or far-sequestered green. 
And shines ¥dthout desiring to be seen. 
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Tbohsov. 

Tks meek-eyed Mom qq[>ear8, molher of dev9; 
Al first &int-gleainiiig in the dappled east. 
Till fiur o'er ether spreads the widening glow, 
And from before the lustre of her face. 
White break the clouds away. With quickened step 
Brown night retires; young day pours in apace, 
And opens all the lawny prospect wide. 
The dripping rock, the mountain's misty top. 
Swell on the sight, and brighten with the dawn. 
Blue, through the dusk, the smoking currents shine; 
And from the bladed field the fearfiil hare 
Limps awkward; while along the forest-glade 
The wild deer trips, and, often turning, gazes 
At early passenger. Music awakes. 
The native voice of undissei^bled joy; 
And thick around the woodland hymns arise. 



A Temple* Covoreve. 

How reverend is the face of this tall pile. 
Whose ancient pillars rear their marble heads, 
To bear aloft its arched and ponderous roof. 
By its own weight made steadfast and immovable, 
Looking tranquillity! It strikes an awe 
And terror on my aching sight: the tombs 
And monumental caves of death look cold, 
And shoot a dullness to my trembling heart. 



A Comparison. Cowpxr. 



The lapse of time and rivers is the same ; 
Both speed their journey with a restless stream: 
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The silent pace with which they steal away, 

No wealth can hribe, no prayers persuade to stay : 

Alike irrerocable both wlwn past, 

And a wide ocean swallows both at last. 

Though each resembles each in every part, 

A difference strikes, at length, the mnsing heart: 

Streams never flow in vain; where streams abound, 

How laughff the land, with various plenty crowned! 

But time, that should enrich the nobler mind. 

Neglected, leavea a dreary waste behind. 



Pleasures of Hope, Campbell. 

At summer's eve, when Heaven's aerial bow 
Spans, with bright arch, Uie glittering hills below. 
Why to yon mountain \urns the musing eye. 
Whose sun-bright summit mingles with the sky? 
Why do those hills of shadowy tiiit^ appear 
More sweet than all the landscape smiling near? 
'Tis distance lends enchantment to the view, 
And tobes the mountain with its azure hue. 
Thus, with delight, we linger to survey 
The promised joys of life's unmeasured way ; 
Thus, from afar, each dim-discovered scene 
More pleasing seems than all the past hath been ; 
And every form, that fancy can rqudr 
From dark oblivion, glows divinely there. 

What potent spirit guides the raptured eye 
To pierce the shades of dim futurity ? 
Can Wisdom lend, with all her boasted power, 
The pledge of joy's anticipated hour T 
Ah, no ! she darkly sees the fate of man. 
Her dim horizon bounded fo a q;>an ; 
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Or if she holda an image to the Tiew, 

'Tis nature, pictured too aererely true. 

With thee, sweet Hope, resides the heavenly light 

That pours remotest rapture on the sight: 

Thine is the charm of life's bewildered way, 

That calls each slumbering passi<m into play. 

Eternal Hope! when ycmder spheres sublinte ' 
Pealed their first notes to sound the march of time, 
Thy joyous youth began — but not to fade. 
When all the sister planets have decayed, —- 
When, wrapt in fire, the realms of ether glow, 
And heaven's last thunder shakes the world below,— 
Thou, undismayed, shalt o'er the ruins smile. 
And light thy torch at Nature's fiineral pile. 



Patriotism. Walt>r Scott. 

BnEATHEsalbp^ f iian*«Mth soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said, 

"This is my ovm, my native land!" 
Whose heart hath ne'er within him burned. 
As home his footsteps he hath turned, 

From wandering on a foreign strand 7 . 
If such there breathe, go, mark him well ! 
For him no minstrel's raptures swell. 
High though his titles, proud his name. 
Boundless his wealth as wish can claim, — 
Despite those titles, power, and pelf. 
The wretch concentred all in self. 
Living, shall forfeit fair renown, 
And, doubly dying, shall go down 
To the vile dust iT<Mn whence he sprung. 
Unwept, unhonored, and unsung. 
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Solitude and Adversity. Shajupxau. 

NoWy my cognates and brothera in exile^ 

Hath not old custom made this life more sweet 

Than that of painted pomp t Are not these woods 

More free from peril than the enrious court? 

Here feel we but the penalty of Adam^ 

The seasons' difference; as the icy fang 

And churlish chiding of the winter's wind ; 

Which, when it bites and blows upon my body, 

Even till I shrink with cold, I smile and say, 

'* This is no flattery : these are counsellors 

That feelingly persuade me what I am." 

Sweet are the uses of adversity. 

Which, like the toad, ugly and venomous. 

Wears yet a precious jewel in his head ; 

And this our life, exempt from public haunt, 

Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks. 

Sermons in stones, and good in every thing. 



Innocence* Shakspxare. 

What stronger breastplate than a heart untainted? 
Thrice is he armed that hath his quarrel just ; 
And he but naked, though locked up in steel. 
Whose conscience with injustice is corrupted. 



Samson^s Lament over his Blindness. Miltov. 

O LOSS of sight, of thee I most complain ! 

Blind among enemies! O, worse than chains. 

Dungeon, or beggary, or decrepit age ! 

Light, the prime work of Gk)d, to me is extinct. 

And all her various objects of delight 

Annulled, which might in part my grief have eased 

Inferior to the vilest now become 
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Of man or worm ; tbe Tilest here excel me ,* — 

They creep, yet see; I, dark in light, exposed 

To daily firand, contempt, ahiise, and wrong, 

Within doors, or without, still as a fool, 

In power of others, never in my own ; 

Scarce half I seem to live, dead more than hal£ 

O dark, dark, dark, amid the hlaze of noon, 

IrrecoTcrahly dark, total eclipse 

Without all hope of day ! 

O first created Beam, and thou great Word, 

"Let there be light, and light was over all," 

Why am I thus bereaved thy prime decreet 

The sun to me is dark 

And silent as the moon 

When she deserts the night, 

Hid in her vacant interlunar cave. 

Since light so necessary is to life. 

And almost life itself, if it be true 

That light is in the soul, 

She all in every part, — why was the sight 

To such a tender ball as the eye confined, 

So obvious and so easy to be quenched? 

And not, as feeKng, through all parts diffused. 

That she might look at will through every p<»et 

Then had I not been thus exiled firom light, 

As in the land of darkness, yet in light. 

To live a life half dead, a living death. 

And buried! but, O, yet more miserable — 

Myself my sepulchre, a moving grave ; 

Buried, yet not^ exempt, 

By privilege of death and burial, 

From worst of other evils, pains, and wrongs ; 

But made hereby obnoxious more 

To all the miseries of life. 

Life in captivity 

Among inhuman fi>e8 ! 
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e.-* 



PAUSES. 



-Grammatical punctuation lerYes, to a limited extent, to mark the 
iNiiues which must he made in reading aloud ; hut these pauses, alone, 
ire not sufficient to secure an intelligihle and impressive delivery. 
Pauses must frequently he made in reading where no grammatical 
pomts are used. These are called rhetorical patues. 



LESSON LXXm. 



RHETORICAL PAUSES. 



RiTLE I. Pause (tfter the nominative, when it consists qf 

more than one word^ 

EXAMFLES. 

The fashion of this world .... passeth away. 
To practise virtue .... is the sure way to love it. 

iViyle.— A paose may be made after the nominative, when it consists of 
only one word, if we wish it to be particularly obsenred ; as, '' Adterrily .... 
is Uie school of piety.'' 



On the Improvement in the Construction of School- 
Houses, D. P. Page. 

Whateyer the structure and conveniences of the first 
school-houses in New England were, there is no account of 

* The place of the pause is indicated by the marks .... The at- 
tention of the pupil shoTild be called to the passages that occur in 
the lesson, in which the rule may be reduced to practice. By thus 
attending to one thing at a time^ in each lesson, the principles of elo- 
cution will finally be well understood. 
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them, to my knowledge, handed down to the present genera- 
tion. It 18 sufficient praise for our ancestors that th^y estab- 
lished free schools, and provided accommodatioiis for them 
of any kind. Nor is it necessary that we should go farther 
back than fifty years, to find structures, between which and 
the modern ones a comparison sufficiently striking for oor 
purpose may be traced. Indeed, I may go no farther than to 
some existing relics of the past generation ; and it may be that 
all who hear me hare already in their own mind, and perhaps 
have had at some past time, connected with their own school- 
day experience, the very pattern which will answer our pres- 
ent purpose. 

In examining quite a large number of these declining mon- 
uments of ill-adapted ingenuity, I have found that a few prom- 
inent characteristics mark them all. It seems to have been 
deemed essential that these edifices, built for the accommoda- 
tion of all, should have a place in the v^y centre of the district, 
determined by actual admeasurement ; and wherever the rods 
and links should fix that point, whether hill or valley, forest 
or meadow, " highway or byway," — there, and there only, 
must the edifice be erected, and thither must the children 
wend their course, perhaps far away fr(Hn the village, far 
away from the principal road, (an object of no small con- 
sequence, particularly in winter,) far away from a suitable 
site for any building, to gain their first impressicms of 
school. 

It would seem also to have been considered quite essen- 
tial that each of these buildings should be fiirnished with 
the most ample fireplaces, '* gaping wide," and at the same 
time with slanting floors, the seats rising one above anoth- 
er, suggesting to the modern visitor the idea that they 
were designed for vast roasting-places, in which each victim 
could have an equal chance to see and appreciate the 
towering flames, as they rose in columns to the elevated 
mantel-piece, and roared up the incandescent flue. Of the 
capacity of these fireplaces, none can better judge than 
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those who have taken their '' turn'' of a winter's morning, 
to " make the fire " for a conntry school, some twenty-five 
years ago. Who does not well ^^member the rotund back- 
log, of a fathom long ; the ample bowlders, firom a neigh- 
boring stone wall, for andirons ; the " forestick," of a sled's 
length, to support the superincumbent mass of clefts, small 
wood, and chips, to the amount of the third part of a cord, 
to be ccmsumed for an ordinary day's warming of the dis- 
trict school-house ? Who does not recollect the merry 
■onnd of axes, when the larger boys spent most of the after- 
noon in chipping at the door, the fuel for the next day's 
burning ? 

I have mentioned the sloping floor, upon which it was 
difficult to stand at ease, if not to stand at all ; and which, 
in the ascent, might remind one of the worthy Pilgrim's 
Hill of Difficulty, and in the descent, of his approach to 
the Valley of Humiliation, in which, in the quaint lan- 
guage of Bunyan, '* it were dangerous for one to catch a 
al^." I might go on to mention the inconvenient fixtures 
of- these rooms; the seats firom which dangled many an 
aching limb, hopeless of finding rest or a resting-place; 
the forms without backs, upon which many a weary urchin 
lank — to sleep; and slept — to fall; and fell — to electrify 
the little community with an extempore solo, in which, like 
some discarded politician, he deigned to " define his posi- 
tion." 

I might also mention the ill-jointed wainscoting by which 
the room was on all sides amply ventilated ; the shattered 
ceiling; the scanty light; the marks of juvenile industry, 
in the sti«pe of scorings and engravings upon the desks; 
the grotesque drawings upon the walls; the scanty play- 
ground ; the absence of all out-door accommodations ; the 
dreary a^ect about the premises of many of these build- 
ings ; the gloomy loneliness of the location, where, at certain 
seasons of the year at least, in the language of Sprague, 
''the rank thistle nodded in the wind, and the wild fox 
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dug his hole unscared." I might allude to the absence of 
taste, either in the style of the buildmgs themselFes, or in 
any little decoration about them. But all this would be bat 
repeating what has been well and justly said before, and 
what every observing person has so often witnessed as to 
render the recital unnecessary. 

But I gladly turn from a topic so unflattering to the 
taste and ingenuity of those we otherwise cheerfully applaud, 
and would point you to the very many new said elegant 
structures which now adorn our towns and viUages. By 
the agency of several associaticms and several distinguished 
individuals, a correct taste has been difliised through the 
community so generally, that an unsightly, ill-constructed 
new school-house is almost an anomaly. Much ingenuity 
has been concentrated upon the items of ventilating, light- 
ing, warming, and furnishing the schoolnroom; so that, in 
all these respects, little is left to be done, certainly little 
to be known. It has been again and again demonstrated 
that a small sum of money, expended in ornamenting a 
building of this sort, particularly in the way of painting 
both within and without, is capital well invested, and that 
a good return will be realized in the preservation of the 
property, not only from the wastes of the weather and the 
trespasses of time, but also from that swifter and more 
deplorable spoiling, which is the result of youthful activity 
coupled with youthful destructiveness. While an unsighdy, 
ill-contrived, and unornamented structure will, as it were, 
invite their depredations, they will reverence good taste 
and a fair finish so far, as to restrain the love of misohief, 
ere it desecrates and despoils. 

The fitness of things has now become the question ; and 
so widely diffused is the information on this point, that we 
confidently set down the improvement in the construction 
of school-houses as one of the greatest achievements of the 
age, and one of the strongest proofs of advancement in the 
enterprise of public instruction. 
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LESSON LXXIV. 

BHETOBICAL PAUSES. 

Rule IL When a phrtise comes between the nominative case 
and the verb, or between the verb and the objective ccue, it 
must be separated from both of them by a short pause. 

EXAMPLE. 

Bmner claims .... on every account .... our first aHonrioft^ 
as the father not only of epic poetry, but in some measure 
of poetry itself. 

True Regard towards Animals, Edward Jarvis. 

The «arth and all its inhabitants were created in infinite 
wisdom. Nothing is made in yain or at random. Every 
bttng has its purpose to effect, and its destiny to fulfil, and is 
furnished with organs, and endued with capacities, which 
adapt it to its condition. These organs and capacities coop- 
erale with an admirable harmony. The worm, that crawls 
beneath the sod, is as truly fitted to fiilfil its earthly destiny, 
as is man to be the lord of creation on earth, and the com- 
panion of angels in heaven. 

Before we question the beauty of any of these works of 
God, we should doubt our knowledge of the purposes for 
which they were created, and attribute to our ignorance all 
q>pearances of imperfection. '' Shall he that contendeth 
with the Almighty instruct him? He that reproveth God, 
let him answer it." 

If we faithfiilly use all the means in our hands, we shall 
certainly learn what is true, and perceive what is beautiful ; 
we shall recognize the wisdom and propriety of every part 
of the Creator's works, and the fitness of each to fiilfil his in- 
tentions concerning it. This recognition of God's wisdom is 
a sure test of our advancement in true knowledge. 

19 
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Man is indeed the lord of creation. He is God's vicege- 
rent over all inferior animals, and has a right to make them 
subservient to his well-being. So far as this requires it, they 
are to yield their liberty and life for him, but no farther. It 
is plainly his well-being only that has any demand on the 
brute creation, not his caprice, nor his folly, nor his morbid 
sentiment. We may destroy the ox for our food, and harness 
him for our work. We may drive the wolf from our sheep- 
fold, the fox from our hen-roosts, the squirrel from our corn- 
fields, the vermin from our dwellings, and the spider from our 
chambers ; and this we may do even at the cost of their lives, 
if we cannot otherwise sustain and protect ourselves. But 
we may not destroy them for our pleasure, nor for our ill- 
founded fears. 

We are not to quarrel with the lower animals on account 
of the form and the color, the habits and^condition, which God 
originally gave them. The toad is as guiltless of sin in his 
shape, and the serpent in his manner of crawling, as we are 
in our erect form and biped gait. But when we do first dis- 
like, then condemn, and lastly destroy them, because of their 
structure, we are not only guilty of cruelty, but also of rebel- 
lion against God's merciful law. It is no excuse for us, that 
they suit not our taste, for they have suited the Creator's 
taste, and we are not to be angry with what he saw was good. 

These are our notions of the beautifiil, and of the rights 
which the Maker and Father of all has given to his creatures 
to enjoy the condition, and fulfil the destiny, appointed for 
each. We draw these conclusions from our observation of 
the harmony of the moral and physical economy of animals, 
and the wise adaptation of these to their several conditions, 
and from a careful study of God's tender providence, without 
whose notice not a sparrow falls to the ground ; and if he, in 
the beginning, rejoiced in the excellence of his works, and 
watches them now with such merciful care, how much more 
should ^e be pleased with them! how carefully should we 
restrain our hearts from hating them, and our hands inm 
executing evil against them! 
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LESSON LXXV. 

RHETORICAL PAUSES. 

Rule III. Pause before a verb in the infinitive mood, when a 
word comes between it and the verb by which it is gov^ 
emed. 

EXAMPLES. 

Teach me .... to fix my ardent hopes on high, 
And, having lived to thee, in thee .... to die. 



Industry necessary to form the Orator. 

Henrt Ware, Jr. 

The history of the world is full of testimony to prove how 
much depends lipon industry; not an eminent orator has 
lived, but is an example of it. Yet, in contradiction to all 
this, the almost universal feeling appears to be, that industry 
can effect nothing, that eminence is the result of accident, 
and that every one must be content to remain just what he 
may happen to be. Thus multitudes, who come forward 
aa teachers and guides, suffer themselves to be satisfied with 
the most indifferent attainments, and a miserable mediocrity, 
without so much as inquiring how they might rise higher, 
much less making any attempt to rise. 

For any other art they would have served an appren* 
ticeship, and would be ashamed to practise it in public 
before they had learned it. If any one would sing, he at- 
tends a master, and is drilled in the very elementary prin- 
ciples, and only afler the m6st laborious process, dares to 
exercise his voice in public. This he does, though he has 
scarce any thing to learn but the mechanical execution of 
what lies, in sensible forms, before his eye. But the extem- 
pore speaker, who is to invent as well as to utter, to carry on 
an qperation of the mind as well as to produce sound, enters 
upon the work without preparatory discipline, and then 
wonders that he fails ! 
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If he were learning to play on the flute for public exhibi- 
tion, what hours and days would he spend in giving facility 
to bis fingers, and attaining the power of the sweetest and 
most impressive execution ! If he were devoting himself 
to the organ, what months and years would he labor, that he 
might know its compass, and be master of its keys, and be 
able to draw out, at will, all its various combinations of har- 
monious sound, and its full richness and delicacy of expres- 
sion! And yet he will fancy that the grandest, the most 
various, the most expressive of all instruments, which the 
infinite Creator has fashioned, by the union of an intellectual 
soul with the powers of speech, may be played upon without 
study or practice; he comes to it a mere uninstructed tyro, 
and thinks to manage all its stops, and command the whole 
compass of its varied and comprehensive power. He finds 
himself a bungler in the attempt, is mortified at his failme, 
aad settles in his mind forever that the attempt i» vain. 

Success in every art, whatever may be the natural talent, 
is always the reward of industry and pains. But the in- 
stances are many, of men of the finest naturd genius, whose 
beginning has promised much, but who have degenerated 
wretchedly as they advanced, because they trusted to their 
gifts, and made no effort to improve. That there have never 
been other men of equal endowments with Cicero and De- 
mosthenes, none would venture to suppose ; but who have 
so devoted themselves to their art, or become equal in ex- 
cellence ? If those great men had been content, like others, 
to continue as they began, and had never made their perse- 
vering efforts lor improvement, what could their countries 
have benefited firom their genius, or the world have known 
of their fame ? They would have been lost in the undis- 
tinguished crowd, that sank to oblivion around them. 

Of how many more will the same remark prove true ! 
What encouragement is thus given to the industrious! 
With such encouragement, how inexcusable is the negli- 
gence, which suffers the most interesting and important 
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truths to seem heavy and dull, and fall ineffectual to the 
ground, through mere sluggishness in the delivery ! How 
unworthy of one who performs the high function of a reli- 
gious instructor — upon whom depend, in a great measure, the 
religious knowledge, and devotional sentiment, and final 
character, of many fellow-beings — to imagine that he can 
worthily discharge this great concern by occasionally talking 
for an hour, he knows not how, and in a manner he has 
taken no pains to render correct, impressive, or attractive ! 
and which, simply through that want of command over 
himself which study would give, is immethodical, verbose, 
inaccurate, feeble, trifling ! It has been said of the good 
preacher, 

<* That truths divine come mended from his tongue.'* 

Alas ! they come ruined and worthless from such a man as 
this ! They lose that holy energy by which they are to con- 
vert the soul and purify man for heaven, and sink, in interest 
and efficacy, below the level of those principles which gov- 
ern the ordinary affairs of this lower world. 



LESSON LXXVI. 

RHETORICAL PAUSES. 

Rule IV. Pause before an defective when it follows the 

noun to which it relates. 

EXAMPLES. 

It was a calculation .... accurate to the last degree. 
Labor .... hard and unremitting, was his lot in life. 



Lament for Mary, Wolfe. 

If I had thought thou couldst have died, 
. I might not weep for thee ; 
19 • 
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But I forgot, when by thy side, 
That thou couldst mortal be : 

It nerer through my head had passed, 
The time would e'er be o'er, 

And I on thee should look my last. 
And thou shouldst smile no more. 

And still upon that face I look, 

And think 'twill smile again; 
And still the thought I will not brook. 

That I must look in rain. 
But, when I speak, thou dost not say. 

What thou ne'er lefl'st unsaid ; 
And now I feel,' as well I may. 

Sweet Mary, thou art dead. 

If thou wouldst stay, e'en as thou art, 

All cold and all serene, 
I still might press thy silent heart, 

And where thy smiles have been. 
While e'en thy chill, bleak corse I have. 

Thou seemest still mine own; 
But there I lay thee in thy grave — 

And I am now alone. 

I do not think, where'er thou art. 

Thou hast forgotten me; 
And I, perhaps, may soothe this heart. 

In thinking, too, of thee : 
Yet there was round thee such a dawn 

Of light ne'er seen before. 
As Fancy never could have drawn, 

And never can restore. 



i 
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LESSON LXXVII. 

RHETORICAL PAUSES. 

^ULE V. Who, which, when in the nominative case, and 
the pronoun that, when used for who or which, rehire a 
short pause before them, 

EXAMPLES. 

Death is the season .... which tries our affections. 
Nothing is in vain .... that rouses the soul. 



Seasons of Prayer. Henry Ware, Je. 

To prayer ! to prayer ! — for the morning breaks. 
And Earth in her Maker's smile awakes. 
His light is on all, below and above — 
The light of gladness, and life, and love. 
O, then, on the breath of this early air. 
Send upward the incense of grateful prayer. 

To prayer ! — for the glorious sun is gone. 
And the gathering darkness of night comes on. 
Like a curtain from God's kind hand it flows. 
To shade the couch where his children repose. 
Then kneel, while the watching stars are bright, 
And give your last thoughts to the Guardian of night. 

To prayer! — for the day that God has blessed 
Comes tranquilly on with its welcome rest. 
It speaks of creation's early bloom; , 
It speaks of the Prince who burst the tomb. 
Then summon the spirit's exalted powers, 
And devote to Heaven the hallowed hours. 
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There are smiles and tears in the mother's €je&. 

For her new-born infant beside her lies. 

O, hour of bliss, when the heart overflows 

With rapture a mother only knows! 

Let it gush forth in words of fervent prayer ; 

Let it swell up to Heaven for her precious care. 

There are smiles and tears in that gathering band, 
Where the heart is pledged with the trembling hand 
What trying thoughts in her bosom swell, 
As the bride bids parents and home farewell! 
Kneel down by the side of the tearful fair, 
And strengthen the perilous hour with prayer. 

Kneel down by the dying sinner's side. 
And pray for his soul through Him who died. 
Large drops of anguish are thick on his brow : 
O, what ar^ earth and its pleasures now? 
And what shall assuage his dark despair, 
But the penitent cry of humble prayer? 

Kneel down at the couch of departing faith. 
And hear the last words the believer saith. 
^ He has bidden adieu to his earthly friends ; 
There is peace in his eye, that upward bends ; 
There is peace in his calm, confiding air; 
For his last thoughts are God's, his last words prayer. 

The voice of prayer at the sable bier I — 
A voice to sustain, to soothe, and to cheer. 
It commends the spirit to God who gave; 
It lifts the thoughts from the cold, dark grave; 
It points to the glory where He shall reign. 
Who whispered, " Thy brother shall rise again." 
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The voice of prajer in the world of bliss ! — 
But gladder, purer, than rose from this. 
The ransomed shout to their glorious King, 
Where no sorrow shades the soul as they sing; 
But a sinless and joyous song they raise; 
And their voice of prayer is eternal praise. 

Awake! awake! and gird up thy strength 
To join that holy band at length. 
To Him, who unceasing love displays. 
Whom the powers of nature unceasingly praise. 
To Him thy heart and thy hours be given; 
For a life of prayer is the life of heaven. 



LESSON LXXVin. 



BHETORICAL PAUSES. 



ItuLE VI. TVhen a pause is necessary at prepositions and 
conjunctions, it must be before and not after them. 

E X A M P L K 9 . 

We must not conform to the world .... in their amusements 

and diversions, 
^t is in society only .... that we can relish those pure, deli' 

cious joys which embellish and gladden the life of man. 



The Hermit, BEATxre. 

At the close of the day, when the hamlet is still. 
And mortals the sweets of forgetfiilness prove; 

Whoi nought but the torrent is heard on the hill. 
And nought but the nightingale's song in the gi^e; 
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'Twas thus, by the cave of the mountain afar, 

While his harp rang sjmphonious, a hermit began; 

No more with himself, or with nature, at war, 
He thought as a sage, though he felt as a man. 

" Ah ! why thus abandoned to darkness and woe ? 

Why, lone Philomela, that languishing fall ? 
For spring shaU return, and a lover bestow, 

And sorrow no longer thy bosom inthrall. 
But, if pity inspire thee, renew the sad lay ; 

Mourn, sweetest complainer; man calls thee to mour^ 
O, soothe him, whose pleasures like thine pass away : 

Full quickly they pass — but they never return. 

" Now gliding remote, on the verge of the sky. 

The moon half extinguished her crescent displays ; 
But lately I marked, when majestic on high 

She shone, and the planets were lost in her blaze. 
Roll on, thou fair orb, and with gladness pursue 

The .path that . conducts thee to splendor again: 
But man's faded glory what change shall renew? 

Ah, fool ! to exult in a glory so vain ! 

'' 'Tis night, and the landscape is lovely no more : 

I mourn ; but, ye woodlands, I mourn not for you ; 
For morn is approaching, your charms to restore, 

Perfumed with fresh fragrance, and glittering with dew. 
Nor yet for the ravage of winter I mourn ; 

Kind nature the embryo blossom will save ; 
But when shall spring visit the mouldering urn? 

O, when shall day dawn on the night of the grave? 

*' 'Twas thus, by the light of false science betrayed. 
That leads to bewilder, and dazzles to blind. 

My thoughts wont to roam, from shade onward to shade, 
Destruction before me, and sorrow behind. 
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* * O, pity, great Father of light," then I cried, 

''Thy creature, that fain would not wander from thee: 

Xio, humbled in dust, I relinquish my pride : 

From doubt and from darkness thou only canst free ! " 

And darkness and doubt are now flying away; 

No longer I roam in conjecture forlorn : 
So breaks on the traveller, faint and astray. 

The bright and the balmy effulgence of mom. 
See Truth, Love, and Mercy, in triumph descending. 

And nature all glowing in £den's first bloom ! 
Od the cold cheek of Death smiles and roses are blending. 
And Beauty immortal awakes from the tomb! 



LESSON LXXIX. 



RHETORICAL PAUSES. 



ItuLE VII. . In an eUiptical sentence, pause where the ellipsis 

takes place, 

EXAMPLJ^S. 

To our faith we should add virtue ; and to virtue .... knowl- 
edge ; and to knowledge .... temperance ; and to tem- 
perance .... patience ; and to patience .... godliness ; 
^\ and to godliness .... brotherly kindness ; and to brotherly 
kindness .... charity. 



TTie BeadsTTum of Nithside. Bunns 

Thou whom chance may hither lead. 
Be thou clad in russet weed, 
Be thou decked in silken stole. 
Grave these counsels on thy souL 
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Life is but a day at most, 
Sprung from night, in darkness lost ; 
Hope not sunshine every hour, 
Fear not clouds will always lower. 

As youth and love, with sprightly dance. 
Beneath thy morning star advaace^ 
Pleasure, with her siren air. 
May delude the thoughtless pair : 
Let prudence bless enjoyment's cup. 
Then raptured sip, and sip it up. 

As thy day grows warm and high. 
Life's meridian flaming nigh. 
Dost thou spurn the humble vale? 
Life's proud summits wouldst thou scale? 
Check thy climbing step, elate : 
Evils lurk in felon wait : 
Dangers, eagle-pinioned, bold. 
Soar around each cliffy hold ; 
While cheerful peace, with linnet song. 
Chants the lowly dells among. 

As the shades of evening close. 
Beckoning thee to long repose ; 
As life itself becomes disease, 
Seek the chimney-nook of ease. 
There ruminate, with sober thought. 
On all thou'st seen, and heard, and wrought; 
And teach the sportive younkers round 
Saws of experience, sage and sound. 
Say, Man's true, genuine estimate, 
The grand criterion of his fate. 
Is not. Art thou high or low? 
Did thy fortune ebb or flow ? 
Did many talents gild thy span? 
Or frugal nature grudge thee one? 
Tell them, and press it on their mind, 
As thou thyself must shortly find, 
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The smile or frown, of awfiil Heayea 
To virtue or to vice is given. 
Say, to be just, and kind, and wise, 
There solid self-enjoyment lies; 
That foolish, selfish, faithless ways. 
Lead to the wretched, vile, and base. 

Thus resigned and quiet, creep 
To the bed of lasting sleep — 
Sleep, whence thou shalt ne'er awake. 
Night, where dawn shall never break, 
Till fiiture life, future no more. 
To light and joy the good restore, 
To light and joy unknown before. 

Stranger, go ! Heaven be thy guide ! 
Quod the beadsman of Nithside. 



INFLECTIONS OF THE VOICE. 



The pauses which occur in reading are accompanied by certain 
ii^Uetians or slides of the voice, which are as necessary to the' 
lense of the sentence as the pauses themselves. Writers on elocu- 
tion have given numerous rules for using these inflections, many 
of which are omitted here, as they can hardly be reduced to practice 
in teaching children to read. Such, however, as are deemed impor- 
tant, are inserted, together with an explanation of the terms and 
characters used in treating upon this subject. 

The inflections of the voice consist in the slides which it takes in 
pronouncing a letter, a syllable, or a word. 

There are two simple inflections — the upward, or rising, and the 
downward, or falling. The rising inflection is usually marked by the 
acute accent, (') — the falling by the grave accent, (^). 

When both the rising and falling inflections of the voice occur in 
pronouncing a syllable, they are called a eircumfiex or wofoe. The 

20 
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rising circumflex, commencing with the falling inflection and ending 
with the rising, is marked thus ( V ) ' ^® falling circumflex, com* 
mencing with the rising and ending with the billing, is marked 
thus ( A ). 

When no inflection is used, a monotone, or perfect level of the 
voice, is produced It is marked thus ( — ). 
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LESSON LXXX. 

INFLECTIONS OP THE VOICE. 
THE RISING FOLLOWED BT THE FALLING. 

Did they act properly, or improperly ? 
Did he speak distinctly, or indistinctly ? 
Must we do right, or wrong ? 
Was it done correctly, or incorrectly ? 



.1 



Moss-Side. Wilson. 

Gilbert Ainslie was a poor man ; and he had been a 
poor man all the days of his life, which were not few, for his 
thin hair was now waxing gray. He had been born and bred 
on the small moorland farm which he now occupied ; and be 
hoped to die there, as his father and grandfather had dcMie 
before him, leaving a family just above the more bitter wants 
of this world. Labor, hard and unremitting, had been his 
lot in life ; but, although sometimes severely tried, he hid 
never repined ; and through all the mist and gloom, and even 
the storms that had assailed him, he had lived on from year 
to year in that calm and resigned contentment which uncon- 
sciously cheers the hearthstone of the blameless poor. 

With his own hands he had ploughed, sowed, and reaped 
his oflen scanty harvest, assisted, as they grew up, by three 
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IS, who, even in boyhood, were happy to work along with 
iii father in the fields. Out of doors or in, Gilbert Ainalie 
IS never idle. The spade, the shears, the ploaghnshafi, the 
'Me, and the flail, all came readily to hands that grasped 
era well ; and not a morsel of food was eaten under his 
of, or a garment worn there, that was not honestly, severely, 
)bly earned. Gilbert Ainslie was a slave, but it was for 
em he loved with a sober and deep affection. The thral- 
>m under which he lived God had imposed, and it only 
rved to give his character a shade of silent gravity, but not 
latere ; to make his smiles fewer, but more heartfelt ; to 
Jm his soul at grace before and after meals ; and to kindle 
in morning and evening prayer. 

There is no need to tell the character of the wife of such 
man. Meek and thoughtful, yet gladsome and gay withal, 
ir heaven was in her house ; and her gentler and weaker 
mds helped to bar the door against want. Of ten children 
at had been born to them, they had lost three ; and as they 
id fed, clothed, and educated them respectably, so did they 
ve them who died a respectable funeral. The living did 
)t grudge to give up, for a while, some of their daily com- 
rts, for the sake of the dead^ and bought, with the little 
ims which their industry had saved, decent mournings, worn 
L Sabbath, and then carefully laid by. Of the seven that 
irvived, two sons and a daughter were farm-servants in the 
sighborhood, while two daughters and two sons remained 
home, growing, or grown up — a small, happy, hard- 
irking household. 

Many cottages are there in Scotland like Moss-side, and 
my such humble and virtuous cottagers as were now 
Death its roof of straw. The eye of the passing traveller 
ly mark them, or mark them not, but they stand peacefully 
thousands over all the land ; and most beautiful do they 
ike it, through all its wide valleys and narrow gleiis, — its 
V holms encircled by the rocky walls of some bonny 
rn, — its green mounts elated with their little crowning 
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gtcfves of plane-trees, — its yellow cornfields, — its bare pa** 
toral bill-sides, and all its heathy moors, on whose Uadk 
bosom lie, shining or concealed, glades of excessive rerdurei 
inhabited by flowers, and visited only by the far-flying ben. 
Moss-side was not beautiful to a careless or hasty eye ; bat, 
when looked on and surveyed, it seemed a pleasant dweDnif. 
Its roof, overgrown with grass and moss, was almoet as greet 
as the ground out of which its weather-stained walls ^>peir(rf 
to grow. The moss behind it was separated from a IhHk 
garden by a narrow slip of arable land, the dark cdkir of 
which showed that it had been won from the wild by patient 
industry, and by patient industry retained. 

It required a bright, sunny day to make Moss-side fair ; bit 
then it was fair indeed ; and when the little brown moorland 
birds were singing their dhort songs amcmg the rushes tni 
th^ heather, or a lark, perhaps, lured thvther by some grsel 
barley-field for its undisturbed nest, rose ringing aA over isb 
enlivened solitude, the little bleak farm smiled tike t^e ^ 
adise of poverty, sad and affecting in its lo&e and extretfe 
simplicity. The boys and girls had made some fdots tf 
flowers amcmg the vegetables that the little garden snppM 
for their homely meals ; pinks and carnations, brought Mk 
walled gardens of rich men farther down in the cukimiwi 
strath, grew here with somewhat diminished histre ; 41 brigkt 
show of tulips had a strange beauty in the nndst of tiMt 
moorland ; and the smell of roses mixed well with that cl 
the clover, the beautiful fair clover that loves the soil wtA tte 
air of Scotland, and gives the rich and balmy milk td fiie 
poor man's lips. 

In this cottage, Gilbert's youngest child, a girl about ttiil 
years of age, had been lying for a week in a fever. It ink 
now Saturday evening, and the ninth day of the disease. Wife 
she to live or die ? It seemed as if a very few hours weM 
between the innocent creature and heaven. Alt the byva p 
toms were those of approaching death. The parents knew 
well the change that comes over the human fiiee, whether ft 
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in infancy, youth, or prime, just before the departure of 
e spirit; and as they stood together by Margaret's bed, it 
emed to them that the fatal shadow had fallen upon her 
atures. The surgeon of the parish lived some miles distant, 
at they expected him now every moment, and many a 
istful look was directed by tearful eyes along the moor. 

The daughter who was out at service came anxiously home 
m this night, the only one that could be allowed her ; for 
he poor must work in their grief, and servants must 
lo their duty to those whose bread they eat, even when 
latare is sick, — sick at heart. Another of the daughters 
iame in, from the potato-field beyond the brae, with what 
ras to be their frugal supper. The calm, noiseless spirit of 
ife was in and around the house, while death seemed dealing 
nth one who, a few days ago, was like light upon the floor, 
nd the sound of music, that always breathed up when most 
ranted ; glad and joyous in common talk, — sweet, silvery, 
jui mournful, when it joined in hymn or psalm. One after 
he other, they all continued going up to the bed-side, and 
hen coming away sobbing, or silent, to see their merry little 
ister, who used to keep dancing all day like a butterfly in 

meadow-field, or like a butterfly with shut wings on a 
ower, trifling for a while in the silence of her joy, now 
Msing restlessly on her bed, and scarcely sensible to the 
'ords of endearment, whispered around her, or the kisses 
ropped with tears, in spite of themselves, on her burning 
vehead. 

Utter poverty oflen kills the affections ; but a deep, con- 
ant, and common feeling of this world's hardships, and an 
qaal participation in all those struggles by which they may 
e soflened, unite husband and wife, parents and children, 
rothers and sisters, in thoughtful and subdued tenderness, 
laking them happy, indeed, while the circle round the fire 
unbroken, and yet preparing them every day to bear the 
iparation, when some one or other is taken slowly or sud- 
lulj away. Their souls are not moved by fits and starts, — 
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although, indeed, nature sometimes will wrestle with necei^ 
sity ; and there is a wise moderation, both in the joy and th^ 
grief of the intelligent poor, which keeps lasting troubi^^ 
away from their earthly lot, and pr^ares them silently ai^^ 
unconsciously for heaven. 

" Do you think the child is dying ? '' said Gilbert, with « 
calm voice, to the surgeon, who, on his wearied horse, had 
just arrived from another sick-bed, over the misty range of 
hills, and had been looking steadfastly for some minutes oa 
the little patient. The humane man knew the family weii, 
in the midst of whom he was standing, and replied, '* While j 
there is life, there is hope ; but my pretty littlie Margaret is, I 
fear, in the last extremity.'' There was no loud lamentation 
at these words ; all had before known, though they would 
not confess it to themselves, what they now were told ; tnd 
though the certainty that was in the words of the skilful man 
made their hearts beat for a little with sicker throbb'mgSi 
made their pale faces paler, and brought out from seme eyes 
a greater gush of tears, yet death had been before in tbii 
house, and in this case he came, as he always does, in awe, 
but not m terror. 

There were wandering, and wavering, and dreamy, deliri- 
ous fantasies, in the brain of the innocent child ; but the 
few words she indistinctly uttered were affecting, not rending 
to the heart, for it was plain that she thought herself herding 
her sheep in the green, silent pastures, and sitting wrapped 
in her plaid upon the sunny side of the Birk-knowe. She 
was too much exhausted — there was too little life, too 
little breath in her heart, to frame a tune ; but some of her 
words seemed to be from favorite old songs ; and at last her 
mother wept, and turned aside her face, when the child, 
whose blue eyes were shut, and her lips almost still, breathed 
out these lines of the beautiful twenty-third Psalm : — - 

" The Lord 'b my Shepherd : I'll not want. 

He makes me down to lie 
In pastures green : he leadeth me 

The quiet waters by." 
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LESSON LXXXI. 

INFLECTIONS OF THE TOICE. 
THS FALLING FOLLOWED BT THE BISINfl. 

They acted properly, not imprc^rly. 
He spdke distinctly, not indistinctly. 
We must do right, not wrong. 
It was done correctly, not incorrectly. 



' Scfims Subject, concluded, Wilson. 

\ child was now lefl with none but her mother by the 
le, for it was said to be best so ; and Gilbert and his 
sat down round the kitchen fire, for a while, in silence, 
ut a quarter of an hour, they began to rise calmly, and 
sach to his allotted work. One of the daughters went 
rith the pail to milk the cow, and another began to set 
s table in the middle of the floor for supper, covering 
a white cloth. Gilbert viewed the usual household 
ements with a solemn and untroubled eye ; and there 
most the faint light of a grateful smile on his cheek, 
laid to the worthy surgeon, '' You will partake of our 
fter your day's travel and toil of humanity ? " 
1 short, silent half-hour, the potatoes and oat-cakes, 
and milk, were on the board ; and Gilbert, lifting up 
[-hardened, but manly hand, with a slow motion, at 
the room was as hushed as if it had been empty, 
his eyes in reverence, and asked a blessing. There 
ittle stool, on which no one sat, by the old man's side, 
been put there unwittingly, when the other seats were 
«d in their usual order ; but the golden head that was 
;o rise at that part of the table was now wanting, 
was silence — not a word was said — their meal was 
them, — God had been thanked, and they began to eat. 
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While they were at their silent meal, a horseman came 
gallopping to the door, and, with a loud voice, called out that 
he had been sent express with a letter to Gilbert Ainslie ; at 
the same time rudely, and with an oath, demanding a dram 
for his trouble. The eldest son, a lad of eighteen, fiercely 
seized the bridle of his horse, and turned its head away from 
the door. The rider, somewhat alarmed at the flushed face 
of the powerful stripling, threw down the letter and rode off. 
Gilbert took the letter from his son's hand, casting, at the 
same time, a half-upbraiding look on his face, that was re- 
turning to its former color. " I feared," said the youth, 
with a tear in his eye, — ** I feared that the bruy^'s voice, and 
the trampling of the horse's feet, would have disturbed her." 

Gilbert held the letter hesitatingly in his hand, as if afraid 
at that moment to read it : at length, he said aloud to the 
surgeon, '* You know that I am a poor man, and debt, if 
justly incurred, and punctually paid when due, is no dis- 
honor." Both his hand and his voice shook slightly as he 
spoke ; but he opened the letter from the lawyer, and read it in 
silence. At this moment his wife came from her child's bed- 
side, and, looking anxiously at her husband, told him ** not 
to mind about the money ; that no man who knew him would 
arrest his goods, or put him into prison. Though, dear me, 
it is cruel to be put to it thus, when our bairn is dying, and 
when, if so it be the Lord's will, she should have a decent 
burial, poor innocent, liko. them that went before her." 
Gilbert continued reading the letter with a face on which no 
emotion could be discovered ; and then, folding it up, be 
gave it to his wife, told her she might read it if she chose, 
and then put it into his desk in the room beside the poor 
dear bairn. She took it from him, without reading it, and 
crushed it into her bosom ; for she turned her ear towards 
her child, and, thinking she heard it stir, ran out hastily to 
its bed-side. 

Another hour of trial passed, and the child was still 
swimming for its life. The very dogs knew there was grief 



\ 
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in the house, and lay without stirring, as if hiding themselves, 

below the long table at the window. One sister sat with an 

unfinished gown on her knees, that she had been sewing for 

the dear child, and still continued at the hopeless work, she 

scarcely knew why, and often, often putting up her hand to 

wipe away a tear. '' What is that ? " said the old man to his 

eldest daughter : " what is that you are laying on the 

shelf? " She could scarcely reply that it was a ribbon and 

an ivory comb that she had lurought for little Margaret, 

against the night of the dancing-school ball. And, at these 

words, the father could not restrain a long, deep, and bitter 

groan ; at which the boy, nearest in age to his dying sister, 

looked up weeping in his face; and, letting the tattered 

book of old ballads, which he had been poring on, but not 

reading, fall out of his hands, he rose from his seat, and, 

going into his father's bosom, kissed him, and asked God to 

liiess him ; for the holy heart of the boy was moved within 

Um ; and the cM man, as he embraced him, felt that, in his 

innocence and simplicity, he was indeed a comforter. '' The 

Lord giveth, and the Lord taketh away,'' said the old man ; 

" bleraed be the name of the Lord." 

The outer door gently opened, and he, whose presence 
had in former years brought peace and resignation hither, 
wlito their hearts had been tried even as they were now tried, 
stood before them. On the night before the Sabbath, the 
■linister of Auchindown never left his manse, except, as 
now, to visit the sick or dying bed. Scarcely could Gilbert 
reply to his first question about his child, when the surgeon 
came from the bed-room, and said, " Margaret seems lifted 
up by God's hand above death and the grave : I think she 
will Recover. She has fallen asleep ; and, when she wakes, I 
hope — I believe — that the danger will be past, and that 
your child will live." 

They were all prepared for death; but now they were 
found unprepared for life. One wept that had till then 
locked up all her tears within her heart ; another gave a short. 
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palpitating shriek ; and the tender-hearted Isabel, who had 
nursed the child when it was a baby, fainted away. The 
youngest brother gave way to gladsome smiles ; and, callii^ 
out his dog Hector, who used to sport with him and his litde 
sister on the moor, he told the tidings to the dumb, irrational 
creature, whose eyes, it is certain, sparkled with a sort of 
joy. The clock, for some days, had been prevented from 
striking the hours ; but the silent fingers pointed to the hoar 
of nine ; and that, in the cottage of Gilbert Ainslie, was the 
stated hour of family worship. His own honored minister 
took the book ; 

^' He waled a portion with judicious care ; 

And, * Let us worship God,' he said, with solemn air;" 

a chapter was read — a prayer said ; — and so, too, was 
sung a psalm ; but it was sung low, and with suppressed voiceSj 
lest the child's saving sleep might be broken ; and now and 
then the female voices trembled, or some one of them ceased 
altogether ; for there had been tribulation and anguish, and 
now hope and faith were tried in the joy of thanksgiving. 

The child still slept ; and its sleep seemed more sound and 
deep. It appeared almost certain that the crisis was over, 
and that the flower was not to fade. ** Children," said Gil- 
bert, '^ our happiness is in the love we bear to one another; 
and our duty is in submitting to and serving God. Gracious, 
indeed, has he been unto us. Is not the recovery of our 
little darling, dancing, singing Margaret, wortli all the gold 
that ever was mined 1 If we had thousands of thousands, 
would we not have filled up her grave with the worthless 
dross of gold, rather than that she should have gone down 
there with her sweet face and all her rosy smiles ? " There 
was no reply, but a joyful sobbing all over the room. 

•* Never mind the letter, nor the debt, father," said the 
eldest daughter. " We have all some little thing of our 
own, — a few pounds, — and we shall be able to raise as 
much as will keep arrest and prison at a distance. Or if 
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they do take our furniture out of the house, all except 
Margaret's bed, who cares ? We will sleep on the floor ; 
and there are potatoes in the field, and clear water in the 
spring. We need fear nothing, want nothing; blessed be 
God for all his mercies ! " 

Gilbert went into the sick-room, and got the letter from 
his wife, who was sitting at the head of the bed, watching, 
with a heart blessed beyond all bliss, the calm and regu- 
lar breathings of her child. " This letter," said he, mildly, 
" is not from a hard creditor. Come with me while I read 
it aloud to our children." The letter was read aloud, and it 
was well fitted to diffuse pleasure and satisfaction through the 
dwelling of poverty. It was from an executor to the will of 
a distant relative, who* had lefl Gilbert Ainslie fifleen hun- 
dred pounds. 

"This sum," said Gilbert, ** is a large one to folks like us, 
bat not, I hope, large enough to turn our heads, or make us 
think ourselves all lords and ladies. It will do more, far 
more, than put me fairly above the world at last. J believe 
that, with it, I may buy this very farm, on which my fore- 
fathers have toiled. But God, whose Providence has sent 
this temporal blessing, may he send us wisdom and pru- 
dence how to use it, and humble and grateful hearts to us all." 
" You will be able to send me to school all the year round 
now, father," said the youngest boy. ** And you may leave 
the flail to your sons now, father," said the eldest. ** You 
may hold the plough still, for you draw a straighter furrow 
than any of us ; but hard work for young sinews ; and you 
may sit now oftener in your arm-chair by the ingle. You 
will not need to rise now in the dark, cold, and snowy 
winter mornings, and keep threshing corn in the barn for 
hours by candlelight, before the late dawning." 

There was silence, gladness, and sorrow, and but little 
sleep in Moss-side, between the rising and the setting of the 
stars, that were now out in thousands, clear, bright, and 
^arkling over the unclouded slsy. 'Those who had lain 
down for an hour or two in bed could scarcely be said to 
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have slept ; and when, about morning, little Margaret awokei 
an altered creature, pale, languid, and unable to turn herself 
on her lowly bed, but with meaning in her eyes, memory m 
her mind, affection in her heart, and coolness in all her veios, 
a happy group were watching the first faint smile that 
broke over her features ; and never did one who stood there 
forget that Sabbath morning, on which ^e seemed to 
look round upon them all with a gaze of fair and sweet 
bewilderment, like one half conscious of having been rescued 
from the power of the grave. 



LESSON LXXXII. 



INFLECTIONS OF THE VOICE. 

Rule I. A simple affirmative sentence generaUy closes w^h 

the falling injlection, 

EXAMPLES. 

The storm is over. 

The places that knew thee shall know thee no more. 



Regard paid by the Orator atid the Poet to the Per- 

Jectiofl of Man. Edwards Park. 

Man has an instinctive longing after a state of perfection. 
He cannot rest satisfied with any attainment which he has 
made, but every degree of excellence suggests to him a still 
higher degree that lies beyond. The poet has in his mind a 
perfect ideal, and he presents these insensible images to his 
readers. The pastoral and elegiac strains express the feel- 
ing of pleasure in the destination of man to a state of uncor- 
rupted excellence, and in the possibility of his making con- 
stant advances towards that state. The satirical poem ex- 
presses the feeling of dissatisfaction with the remoteness at 
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which man is actually found from this ideal perfection. The 
ode breathes forth the inspiration of one who contemplates 
the excellence of his race, and it is exhibited in the ideal 
standards of virtue, or in the exploits of particular worthies. 

When the poet is inspired with the thought of the approxi- 
mations which are made towards the character of perfect rec- 
titude and worth, or of the sad deviations from that character, 
or of the conflict between virtue and the outward world, or 
of the triumph of the one over the other, he pours forth his 
feelings, sometimes in the form of the tale, sometimes in that 
of the drama — now in the heroic, and again in the tragic 
Terse. But he is always satisfied with the bare presentation 
of an ideal. He suggests no methods, and urges no motives 
for the attainment of this perfect excellence. 

In this respect he differs from the orator. Eloquence does 
not linger so long as poetry in the imaginative description 
of the faultless state. It presents a more exact analysis of 
the good desired, gives a more definite view of the necessity 
for struggling to reach it, and of the means and motives for 
overcoming the hinderances to its attainment. The poet 
simply aims at a vivid portraiture of ideal perfection; the 
orator strives to connect with this portraiture a realization 
of the imagined excellence. And eloquence is and does all 
that it can and should be and do, when it urges man onward 
in his endeavcH's to realize the perfectness of his being, to 
attain a complete harmony with himself and with the world 
out of himself It must aim, therefore, at a complete illu- 
mination of the mind, at a purifying of the affections, at a 
proper stimulus of the will. 

He is not truly eloquent who endeavors to persuade men 
by any motives, or to any deeds, which interfere, in any man- 
ner, with their intellectual or moral perfection. If the 
speeches, which are designed to cajole or delude men, con- 
tain some elements of genuine eloquence, they are still des- 
titute of the higher elements — of the appropriate aim and 
spirit which impart an ennobling character to every sentence 

21 
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that is uttered. Unless the orator have a lofty ideal of nrta< 
always prominent before his mind, his eloquence must \h 
misapplied, abused, imperfect, impure, and therefore no 
entitled to the name which is given to it by inciMisideraU 
men. 



LESSON LXXXni. 

INFLECTIONS OP THE VOICE. 

Rule EL. Sentences beginning with, an interrogative pro- 
noun or adverb or questions which cannot be answered by 
yes '' or ** no,'* generally close with the falling inflectum. 



a 



EXAMPLES. 

Who sank thy sunless pillars deep in eslrth? 
Who filled thy countenance with rosy light? 



Esrtract from " Paradise and the Peri" Moorr 

Now, upon Syrians land of roses^ 

Softly the light of eve reposes, 

And, like a glory, the broad sun 

Hangs over sainted Lebanon, 

Whose head in wintry grandeur towers,. 

And whitens with eternal sleet, 
While summer, in a vale of flowers. 

Is sleeping rosy at his feet. 
To one, who looked from upper air 
0*er all th' enchanted regions there. 
How beauteous must have been the glow. 
The life, the sparkling from below! 
Fair gardens, shining streams, with ranks 
Of golden melons on their banks, — 
More golden where the sunlight falls; 
Gay lizards, glittering on the walls 
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Of mined shrines, busy and bright 

As they were aU alive with light; 

And, yet more splendid, numerous flocks 

Of pigeons settling on the rocks, 

With their rich, restless wings, that gleam 

Variously in the crimson beam 

Of the warm west, as if inlaid 

With brilliants from the mine, or made 

Of tearless rainbows, such as span 

Th' unclouded skies of Peristan ! 

And then, the mingling sounds that come, 

Of shepherds' ancient reed, with hum 

Of the wild bees of Palestine, 

Banqueting through the flowery vales ; 
And, Jordan, those sweet banks of thine, 

And woods so full of nightingales! 

But nought can charm the luckless Peri; 
Her soul is sad, her wings are weary! 
Joyless she sees the Sun look down 
On that great temple, once his own,* 
Whose lonely columns stand sublime, 

Flinging their shadows from on high, 
Like dids, which the wizard Time 

Had raised to count his ages by ! 

Yet haply there may lie concealed. 

Beneath those chambers of the sun, 
Some amulet of gems, anneded 
In upper fires, some tablet sealed 
With the great name of Solomon, 
Which, spelled by her illumined eyes. 
May teach her where, beneath the moon, 
In earth or ocean, lies the boon, 

* The Temple <^ the Sun at Balbee. 
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The chann, that caD restore, so soon^ 
An erring i^irit to the skies! 

Cheered by this hope, she bends her thither; 

Still laughs the radiant eye of Heaven, 

Nor have the golden bowers of even. 
In the rich west, begun to wither ; 
When, o'er the vale of Balbec winging 

Slowly, she sees a child at play. 
Among the rosy wild-flowers singing. 

As rosy and as wild as they ; 
Chasing, with eager hands and eyes. 
The beautiful blue damsel iBies, 
That fluttered round the jasmine stems. 
Like winged flowers or flying gems; 
And near the boy, who, tired with play, 
Now nestling 'mid the roses lay, 
0he saw a wearied man dismount 

From his hot steed, and, on the brink 
Of a small imaret's rustic fount. 

Impatient, fling him down to drink. 

Then swift his haggard brow he turned 

To the fair child, who fearless sat. 
Though never yet hath daybeam burned 
Upon a brow more fierce than that, — 
Sullenly fierce — a mixture dire. 
Like thunder<«louds, of gloom and fire ! 
In which the Peri's eye could read 
Dark tales <^ many a ruthless deed ; 
The ruined maid, the shrine profaned. 
Oaths broken, and the threshold stained 
With blood of guests ! there written, fdl» 
Black as the damning (Irops that &11 
From the denouncing angel's pen. 
Ere mercy weeps t^usm put again! 



/ 
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Yet tranquil now that man of crime— 
As if the balmy evening time 
Softened his spirit — looked and lay. 
Watching the rosy infant's play; 
Though still, whene'er his eye by chance 
Fell on the boy's, its lurid glance * 

Met that unclouded^ joyous gaze, 
As torches, that have burned all night, 
Through some impure and godless rite, 

Encounter morning's glorious rays. 

But hark! the vesper-call to prayer. 

As slow the orb of daylight sets, 
Is rising sweetly on the air. 

From Syria's thousand minarets! 
The boy has started from the bed 
Of flowers, where he had laid his head. 
And down upon the fragrant sod 

Kneels, with his forehead to the south. 
Lisping th' eternal name of God 

From Purity's own cherub mouth; 
And looking, while his hands and eyes 
Are lifted to the glowing skies. 
Like a stray babe of Paradise, 
Just lighted on that flowery plain. 
And seeking for its home again ! 
O, 'twas a sight, — that heaven — that child, 
A scene, which might have well beguiled 
Even haughty Eblis of a sigh 
For glories lost, and peace gone by. 

And how felt he — the wretched man 
Reclining there — while memory ran 
O'er many a year of guilt and strife. 
Flew o'er the dark flood of his life, 
21* 
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Nor fomid one sunny resting-placQ, % 

Nor brought him back one branch of |^tee? '' 

'' There fooi a time," he said, in mild, 
Heart-humbled tones, ^^thpu bteased child, N 

When young and, ha|^y, pave as thou, p 

I looked and prayed like thee; but nowr^r — " 
He hung his head; each noUer aim, 

And hq>e, and feeling, which had slept 
From boyhood's hour, that instant came 

Fresh p'er him, and he wept «-^ he wept J 

Blest tears of soid-felt penitence! 

In whose benigii, redeeming flow 
Is felt the first, the only sense 

Of guiltless joy that guilt can know. 

• •••«• 

And now behold him kne^ng there. 
By the child's side, in humble prayer, 
While the same sunbeam shines upon 
The guilty and the guiltless one, 
And hymns of joy proclaim through heaven 
The triumph of a soul forgiven 



LESSON LXXXIV, 

IKFLECTION8 OF THE VOICE. 

Rule III. Int^ogativt sentences commencing with a verb, 
or questions which may he answered by " yes ** or " no," 
usually en4 tpitJ^ the rising in/lection, 

SZAMPLES. 

Can the soldier, when he girdeth on his armor, boast like 
him that putteth it off? Can the merchant predict that the 
speculation, on which he has entered, will be infallibly 
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owned with success ? Can even the husbandman, who has 
e promise of God that seed-time and harvest shall not fail, 
yk forward with assured confidence to the expected in- 
ease of his fields 1 In these, and in all similar cases, our 
solution to act can be founded on probability alone. 



To the Ursa Major. Henry Ware, Jr. 

With what a stately and majestic step 
That glorious constellation of the ncnrth 
Treads its eternal circle! going forth 
Its princely way amongst the stars in slow 
And silent brightness. Mighty one! all hail! 
I joy to see thee, on thy glowing path, 
Walk, like some stout and girded giant — stem. 
Unwearied, resolute, whose toiling foot 
Disdains to loiter on its destined way. 
The other tribes forsake their midnight track. 
And rest their weary orbs beneath the wave; 
fiut thou dost never close thy burning eye. 
Nor stay thy steadfast step. But on, still on. 
While systems change, and suns retire, and worlds 
Slumber and wake, thy ceaseless march proceeds. 
The near horizon tempts to rest in vain. 
Thou, faithful sentinel, dost never quit 
Thy long-appointed watch, but, sleepless still. 
Dost guard the fixed light of the universe. 
And bid the north forever know its place. 

Ages have witnessed thy devoted trust. 
Unchanged, unchanging. When the sons of God 
Sent forth that shout of joy which rang through heaven. 
And echoed firom the outer spheres that bound 
The illimitable universe, thy voice 
Joined the high chorus; from thy radiant orbs 
The glad cry sounded, swelling to His praise, . 
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Who thus had cast another ^arkling gem, 

Little, but beautiful, amid the crowd 

Of ^lendors that enrich his firmament. 

As thou art now, so wast thou then the same. 

Ages have rolled their course, and time grown gray; 
The earth has gathered to her womb again, 
And yet again, the myriads, that were born 
Of her — uncounted, unremembered tribes. 
The seas have changed their beds; th' eternal hills 
Have stooped with age ; the solid continents 
Have left their banks; and man's imperial works — 
The toil, pride, strength of kingdoms, which had flong 
Their haughty honors in the face of heaven. 
As if immortal — have been swept away, 
Shattered and mouldering, buried and forgot. 
But time has shed no dimness on thy fi-ont, 
Nor touched the firmness of thy tread ; youth, strength 
And beauty still are thine — as clear, as bright. 
As when the Almighty Former sent thee forth, 
Beautiful of&pring of his curious skill, 
To watch earth's northern beacon, and proclaim 
Th' eternal chorus of eternal Love. 

I wonder as I gaze. That stream of light, 
Undimmed, unquenched, — just as I see it now, — 
Has issued firom those dazzling points, through years 
That go back far into eternity. 
Exhaustless flood ! forever spent, renewed 
Forever ! Yea, and those refiilgent drops. 
Which now descend upon my lifted eye, 
Left their far fountain twice three years ago. 
While those winged particles, whose speed outstrips 
The flight of thought, were on their way, the earth 
Compassed its tedious circuit round and round. 
And, in the extremes of annual change, beheld 
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Six autumns fade, six spr'mgB renew their bloooL 

So far from earth those mighty orbs revolve! 

So vast the void through which their beams descend! 

Yea, glcnrious lamps of God ! He may have quenched 
Your ancient flames, and bid eternal night 
Rest on your spheres; and yet no tidings reach 
This distant planet. Messengers still come 
Laden with your far fire, and we may seem 
To see your lights still burning; while their blaze 
But hides the black wreck of extinguished realms, 
Where anarchy and darkness long have reigned. 

Yet what is this, which to th' astonished mind 
Seems measureless, and which the baffled thought 
Confounds? A span, a point, in those domains 
Which the keen eye can traverse. Seven stars 
Dwell in that brilliant cluster, and the sight 
Embraces all at once; yet each from each 
Recedes as far as each of them from earth ; 
And every star from every other burns 
No less remote. From the profound of heaven, 
Untravelled even in thought, keen, piercing rays 
Dart through the void, revealing to the sense 
Systems and worlds unnumbered. Take the glass 
And search the skies. The opening skies pour down 
Upon your gaze thick showers of sparkling fire — 
Stars, crowded, thronged, in regions so remote, 
That their swift beams — the swiftest things that be — 
Have travelled centuries on their flight to earth. 
Earth, sun, and nearer constellations, what 
Are ye, amid this infinite extent 
And multitude of God's most infinite works ? 

And these are suns ! — vast, central, living fires. 
Lords of dependent systems, kings of worlds, 
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That wait as satdlites upon their power, tn 

And flourish in their smile. Awake, my soul, r 

And meditate the wonder! Countless suns 

Blaze round thee, leading forth their countless worlds! 

Worlds, in whose bosoms living things rejoice. 

And drink the bliss of being from the fount 

Of all-pervading Love. What mind can know, k: 

What tongue can utter, all their multitudes? 

Thus numberless in numberless abodes ! 

Known but to thee, blessed Father! Thine they are, 

Thy children, and thy care; and none o'erlooked 

Of thee ! — no, not the humblest soul that dwells 

Upon the humblest globe, which wheels its course i 

Amid the giant glories of the sky, 1 

Like the mean mote that dances in the beam 

Amongst the mirrored lamps, which fling 

Their wasteful splendor from the palace wall. 

None, none escape the kindness of thy care ; 

All compassed underneath thy spacious wing, 

Each fed and guided by thy powerful hand. 

Tell me, ye splendid orbs, as from your thrones 
Ye mark the rolling provinces that own 
Your sway, — what beings fill those bright abodes? 
How formed, how gifled ? what their powers, their state. 
Their happiness, their wisdom ? Do they bear 
The stamp of human nature ? Or has Grod 
Peopled those purer realms with lovelier forms 
And more celestial minds ? Does Innocence 
Still wear her native and untainted bloom? 
Or has Sin breathed his deadly blight abroad. 
And sowed corruption in those fairy bowers? 
Has War trod o'er them with his foot of fire ? 
And Slavery forged his chains ? and Wrath, and Hate, 
And sordid Selfishness, and cruel Lust, 
Leagued their base bands to tread out light and truth, 
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And scattered woe where Heaven had planted joy? 

Or are they yet all paradise, unfallen 

And uncorrupt? existence one long joy, 

Without disease upon the frame, or sin 

Upon the heart, or weariness of life ; 

Hope never quenched, and age unknown. 

And death unfeared ; while fresh and fadeless youth 

Glows in the light from God's near throne of love ? 

Open your lips, ye wonderful and fair! 
Speak, spefik ! the mysteries of those living worlds 
Unfold! — No language? Everlasting light, 
And everlasting silence? — Yet the eye 
May read and understand. The hand of God 
Has written legibly what man may know — 
The glory of the Maker. There it shines. 
Ineffable, unchangeable; and man. 
Bound to the surface of this pygmy globe, 
May know and ask no more. In other days, 
When death shall give th' encumbered spirit wings. 
Its range shall be extended; it shall roam, 
Perchance, amongst those vast, mysterious spheres. 
Shall pass from orb to orb, and dwell in each, 
Familiar with its children — learn their laws. 
And share their state, and study and adore 
The infinite varieties of bliss 
And beauty by the hand of Power divine 
Lavished on all its works. Eternity 
Shall thus roll on with ever-fresh delight; 
No pause of pleasure or improvement ; world 
On world still opening to th' instructed mind 
An unexhausted universe, and time 
But adding to its glories; while the soul. 
Advancing ever to the Source of light 
And all perfection, lives, adores, and reigns, 
In cloudless knowledge, purity, and bliss. 
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LESSON LXXXV. 



INFLECTIONS OF THE VOICE. 

Rule IV. When two questions are connected hy the dUs- 
junctive or, the first usually has the rising, and the second 
the falling inflection, 

EXAM P LES. 

Did he say goodness, or wisdom? 

Shall we in your person crown the author of the public 
calamities, or shall we destroy him? 



>ii. 



Prince Arthur — Hubert — Attendants. Shampiabi 

{Enter Hubert and two Attendants.) 

Hubert. Heat me these irons hot ; and look thon stand 
Within the arras : when I strike my foot 
Upon the bosom of the ground, rush forth. 
And bind the boy, which you shall find with me. 
Fast to the chair. Be heedful : hence, and watch. 

First Attendant, I hope your warrant will bear oat 
the deed. 

Hub, Uncleanly scruples! Fear not you: look to't — 

(Exeunt Attendants.) 
Young lad, come forth ; I have to say with you. 

(Enter Arthur.) 

Arthur, Good-morrow, Hubert. 

Hub. Good-morrow, little prince. 

Arth, As little prince (having so great a title 
To be more prince) as may be. — You are sad. 

Hub. Indeed, I have been merrier. ' 

Arth, Mercy on me ! 
Methinks nobody should be sad but I: 
Yet I. remember, when I was in France, 
Young gentlemen would be as sad as night. 
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Dnly lor wantcmness. By my Christendom, 
So 1 were out of prison, and kept sheep, 
[ should be as merry as the day is long ; 
And so I would be here, but that I doubt 
My uncle practises more harm to me: 
He is afraid of me, and I of him. 
Is it my fault that I were Geoffrey's son? 
No, indeed, is't not ; and I would to Heaven 
I were your son, so you would love me, Hubert. 

Huh, If I talk to him, with his innocent prate 
He will awake my mercy, which lies dead : 
Therefore I will be sudden, and despatch. {Aside,) 

Arth. Are you sick, Hubert ? You look pale to-day : 
In sooth, I would you were a little sick ; 
That I might sit all night, and watch with you. 
I warrant I love you more than you do me. 

Huh, His words do take possession of my bosom. — 
Read here, young Arthur. {Showing a paper.) How now, 

foolish rheum ! {Aside,) 
Turning dispiteous tOTture out of door I 
I must be brief; lest resolution drop 
Out at mine eyes, in tender, womanish tears. -^ 
Can you not read it? Is it not fair writ? 

Arth, Too fairly, Hubert, for so foul effect: 
Must you with hot irons burn out both mine eyes? 

Hub, Young boy, I must. 
. Arth, And will you? 

Hub, And I will. 

Arth, Have you the heart? When your head did but 
ache, 
I knit my handkerchief about your brows, 
(The best I had, a princess wrought it me,) 
And I did never ask it you again ; 
And with my hand at midnight held your head, 
And, like the watchful minutes to the hour, 
Still and anon cheered up the heavy time; 

22 
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Saying, What lack you ? and, Where li^ your grief! 

Or, What good love may I perform for youl 

Many a poor man's son would have lain still, 

And ne'er have spoke a loving word to you ; 

But you at your sick service had a prince. 

Nay, you may think my love was crafty love, 

And call it cunning : do, an if you will ; 

If Heaven be pleased that you must use me ill. 

Why, then you must. — Will you put out mine eyesi 

These eyes, that never did, nor never shall. 

So much as frown on you? 

Huh, I have sworn to do it; 
And with hot irons must I burn them out 

Arth. Ah, none, but in this iron age would do it: 
The iron of itself, though heat red-hot. 
Approaching near these eyes, would drink my tears. 
And quench its fiery indignation 
Even in the matter of mine innocence : 
Nay, after that, consume 'away in rust. 
But for containing fire to harm mine eye. 
Are you more stubborn-hard than hammered iron? 
An if an angel should have come to me 
And told me, Hubert should put out mine eyes, 
I would not have believed no tongue but Hubert's. 

Huh. Come forth. {Stamps,) 

{Reenter Attendants, with cord, irons, S^c) 
Do as I bid you. 

Arth. O, save me, Hubert, save me ! My eyes are out 
Even with the fierce looks of these bloody men. 

Huh, Give me the iron, I say, and bind him here. 

Arth, Alas! what need you be so boisterous-rough? 
I will not struggle, I will stand stone-still. 
For Heaven's sake, Hubert, let me not be bound ! 
Nay, hear me, Hubert ! drive these men away, 
And I will sit as quiet as a lamb. 
I will not stir, nor wince, nor speak a word, 
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ok Upon the iron angrily; 

but these men away, and I'll forgive you, 
rer torment you do put me to. 

Go stand within; let roe alone with him. 
t Attend. I am best pleased to be from such a deed. 

{Exeitnt Attendants,) 
t. Alas ! I then have chid away my friend : 
th a stern look, but a gentle heart. 
n come back, that his compassion may 
.fe to yours. 

. Come, boy, prepare yourself. 
L Is there no remedy ? 
. None, but to lose your eyes. 
I. O Heaven ! that there were but a mote in yours, 
n, a dust, a gnat, a wandering hair, 
inoyance in that precious sense ! 
feeling what small things are boisterous there, 
rile intent must needs seem horrible. 
. Is this your promise? Go to, hold your tongue. 
I. Hubert, the utterance of a brace of tongues 
leeds want pleading for a pair of eyes : 
3 not hold my tongue ; let me not, Hubert ! 
ibert, if you will, cut out my tongue, 
fiay keep mine eyes. O, spare mine eyes, 
h to no use, but still to look on you ! 

my troth, the instrument is cold, 
'ould not harm me. 
. I can heat it, boy. 

I. No, in good sooth: the fire is dead with grief — 
create for comfort, to be used 
eserved extremes. See else yourself; 
is no malice in this burning coal; 
reath of Heaven hath blown its spirit out, 
;rewed repentant ashes on its head. 
. But with my breath I can revive it, boy. 
(. And if you do, you will but make it blush, 
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And glow with shame of your proceedings, Hubert; 
Nay, it "perchance will sparkle in your eyes. 
And, like a dog that is compelled to fight. 
Snatch at his master that does tarre him on. 
All things that you should use to do me wrong 
Deny their office; only you do lack 
Tliat mercy, which fierce fire, and iron, extends, — 
Creatures of note for mercy-lacking uses. 

Huh. Well, see to live; I will not touch thine eyes, 
For all the treasure that thine uncle owns ! 
Yet I am sworn, and I did purpose, boy, 
With this same very iron to burn them out. 

Arth. O, now you look like Hubert! all this while 
Yon were disguised. 

Huh. Peace : no more : adieu ! — 
Your uncle must not know but you are dead : 
I'll fill these dogged spies with false reports. 
And, pretty child, sleep doubtless and secure 
That Hubert, for the wealth of all the world, 
Will not offend thee. 

Arth. O Heaven ! — I thank you, Hubert. 

Huh. Silence : no more. Go closely in with me : 
Much danger do I undergo for thee. 



LESSON LXXXVI. 



INFLECTIONS OP THE VOICE. 

Rule V. Whenever a sentence requires the tones qfmockertff 
sarcasm, or irony ^ the circumflex or wave should he used, 

EXAMPLES. 

Queen. Hamlet, you have your father much offended. 
Hamlet. Madam, you have my father much offended. 
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Gesler and TelL Kitowlxb. 

ler. Why speak'st -thou not? 

/. For wonder. 

. Wonder ? 

/. Yes ; 

thou shouldst seem a man. 

What should I seem? 
7. A monster! 

Ha! Beware! Think on thy chains. 
7. Though they were doubled, and did weigh me 

down 
ate to earth, methinks I could rise up 
, with nothing but the honest pride 
ling thee, usurper, to thy teeth, 

art a monster! Think upon my chains! 

me the link of them, which, could it speak, 
1 give its evidence against my word. 
: on my chains ! Think on my chains ! 
came they on me? 
. Darest thou question me? 
7. Darest thou not answer? 
. Do I hear? 
7. Thou dost. 
:. Beware my vengeance. 
7. Can it more than kill? 
Enough it can do that. 
7. No — not enough : 
mot take away the grace of life, 
•meliness of look that virtue gives, 
trt erect with consciousness of truth, 
ih. attire of honorable deeds, 
ir report, that's rife on good men's tongues ; 
mot lay its hands on these, no more 

it can pluck his brightness from the sun, 
ith polluted finger, tarnish it. 
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Ges, But it can make thee writhe. 

TeU. It may. 

Ges, And groan. 

Tell, It may; and I may cry, 
Go on, though it should make me groan agaiift. 

Ges. Whence comest thou? 

TtU. From the mountains. Wouldst thou leant 
What news from them? 

Ges, Canst tell me any? 
♦ Tell, Ay: 
They watch no more the avalanche. 

Ges, Why so? 

Tell, Because they look for thee. The hurricane 
Comes unawares upon them ; from its bed 
The torrent breaks, and finds them in its track. 

Ges, What do they then ? 

Tell, Thank Heaven it is not thou ! 
Thou hast perverted nature in them. The earth 
Presents her fruits to them, and is not thanked. 
The harvest sun is constant, and they scarce 
Return his smile ; their flocks and herds increase, 
And they look on as men who count a loss; 
They hear of thriving children born to them. 
And never shake the teller by the hand; 
While those they have, they see grow up and flourish, 
And think as little of caressing them. 
As they were things a deadly plague had smit. 
There's not a blessing Heaven vouchsafes them, but 
The thought of thee doth wither to a curse, 
As something they must lose, and richer were 
To lack. 

Ges, That's right ! I'd have them like their hills. 
That never smile, though wanton summer tempt 
Them e'er so much. 

Tell, But they do sometimes smile; 

Ges, Ay? When is that? 
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TeU. When they do talk of vengeance. 

Ges, Vengeance ? Dare 
They talk of that? 

Tell, Ay, and expect it, too. 

Ges. From whence? 

Tell From Heaven! ^ 

Ges. From Heaven? 

Tell. And the true hands 
Are lifted up to it, on every hill, 
For justice on thee. 



LESSON LXXXVn. 

MONOTONE. 

ULE VI. In solemn and sublime passages, the monotone 
should be used, to give force and dignity to the expression. 

EXAMPLES . 

High on a throne of royal state, which far 
Outshone the wealth of Ormus or of Inde, 
Or where the gdrgeous East, with richest hand. 
Showers on her kings barbaric pearl and gold, 
Satan exalted sat. 



On the Value of Time to Man. Younq. 

Night, sable goddess, from her ebon throne. 
In rayless majesty, now stretches forth 
Her leaden sceptre o'er a slumbering world. 
Silence, how dead ! and darkness, how profound ! 
Nor eye, nor listening ear, an object finds; 
Creation sleeps. 'Tis as the general pulse 
Of life stood still, and Nature made a pause, 
An awful pause, prophetic of her end. 
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The bell strikes one. We take no note of time 
But from its loss. To give it then a tongue, 
Is wise in man. As if an angel spoke, 
I feel the solemn sound. If heard aright, 
It is the knell of my departed hours. 
Where are they? with the years beyond the flood. 
It is the signal that demands despatch. 
How much is to be done! My hopes and fears 
Start up alarmed, and o'er life's narrow verge 
Look down — on what? a fathomless abyss! 
^ A dread eternity! How surely mine! 
And can eternity belong to me. 
Poor pensioner on the bounties of an hour? 
How poor, how rich, how abject, how august, 
How complicate, how wonderful, is man ! 
How passing wonder He who made him such ! 
Who centred in our make such strange extremes! 
From different natures marvellously mixed, 
Connection exquisite of distant worlds ! 
Distinguished link in being's endless chain ! 
Midway from nothing to the Deity ! 
A beam ethereal, sullied and absorbed ! 
Though sullied and dishonored, still divine ! 
Dim miniature of greatness absolute ! 
An heir of glory ! a frail child of dust ! 
Helpless immortal ! insect infinite ! 
A worm, a god 1 — I tremble at myself. 
And in myself am lost ! at home a stranger ! 
Thought wanders up and down, surprised, aghast. 
And wondering at her own : how reason reels ! 
O, what a miracle to man is man. 
Triumphantly distressed ! what joy, what dread ! 
Alternately transported and alarmed! 
What can preserve my life, or what destroy? 
An angel's arm can't snatch me from the grave ; 
Legions of angels can't confine me there. 
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QUANTITY. 



, or time in pronouncing a syllable, when properly ap- 
>r8 reading and speaking pleasant and effective to the 
irst step in this branch of instmction should be the pro- 
r the Yowel elements, as this is quantity in its elementary 
proper attention to this exercise, at an early age of in- 
le Yoice will acquire a bold, mellow tone, which is essen- 

reading. 

old be taken, in the pronunciation of syllables, to pro- 
elements only as will admit of it without changing their 
ad, and to ayoid the slightest drawl. All the long sounds 
els are susceptible of prolongation, and in syllables con- 
m the quantity should principally be applied to the yowel 
Some of the consonant elements do not admit of a pro- 
rance ; others, when they end a syllable, can be slightly 

as, Ij m, n, ng, and r, in the words allj aim, oum, smtg^ 
>nsonant element at the beginning of a syllable should 
rolonged. 



LESSON LXXXVIII. 

QUANTITY. 

a as in age, cage, page, ritge. 

a . . . . bar, cor, far, tor. . 

a . . . . all, call, fall, tall. 

e .... hee, me, see, we, 

tier each element abruptly, in a full ton^ of voice, gntduany di- 
e sound of it till it ends in silence. 



from a Speech delivered in Congress on 
the Indian Bill. Isaac c. Batks. 

a cannot take a step in the argument towards the 
tended for by the friends of this billy without Ui^ 
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ting out a treaty, or tearing a seal from your bond. I give 
to the bill the connection which it has in fact, whatever may 
be said to the contrary, with the laws of the states, to which 
it is subsidiary, and with the decision of the president, that 
the Indians must submit or remove. I say you are bound to 
protect them where they are, if they claim it at your hands ; 
that you violate no right of the states in doing it, and will 
violate the rights of the Indian nations by not doing it ; that 
when the United States, in consideration of the cession of 
land made by the Cherokees to this government, guarantied 
to them the " remainder of their country forever," you meant 
something by it. 

Sir, it is in vain to talk upon this question ; impossible, 
patiently to discuss it. If you have honor, it is pledged ; if 
you have truth, it is pledged ; if you have faith, it is pledged ; 
: — a nation's faith, and truth, and honor ! And to whom 
pledged? To the weak, the defenceless, the dependent 
And for what pledged ? Wherever you open your eyes you 
see it, and wherever you plant your foot you feel it. And by 
whory pledged ? By a nation in its youth — a republic, 
boastful of its liberty ; may it never be added, unmindful of 
its honor ! 

Your decision upon this subject is not to be rolled up in 
the scroll of your journal, and forgotten. The transaction 
of this day, with the events it will give rise to, will stand out 
upon the canvass in all future delineations of this quarter of 
the globe, putting your deeds of glory in the shade. You 
will see it every where. You will meet it on the page of 
history, in the essay of the moralist, in the tract of the jurist. 
You will see it in "the vision of the poet; you will feel it in 
the sting of the satirist ; you will encounter it in the indig- 
nant frown of the friend of liberty and the rights of man, 
wherever despotism has not subdued to its dominion the 
very look. You will meet it upon the stage ; you will read 
it in the novel, and the eyes of your children's children, 
throughout all generations, will gush with tears as they run 
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over the story, unless the oblivion of another age of dark- 
ness should come over the world, and blot out the record 
and the memory of it. And, sir, you will meet it at the 
bar above. 

The Cherokees, if they are men, cannot submit to such 
laws and such degradation. They must go. Urged by such 
persuasion, they must consent to go. If you will not inter- 
fere in their behalf, the result is inevitable — the object will 
be accomplished. When the Cherokee takes his last look of 
the cabin he has reared — of the field he has cultivated — 
of the mound that covers the ashes of his fathers for un- 
known generations, and the bones of his family and friends, 
and leaves all to be desecrated by the greedy and obtrusive 
borderer — sir, I will not venture upon a description of this 
scene of a nation's exit and exile. I will only say, I would 
not encounter the secret, silent prayer that should be breathed 
from the heart of one of these sufferers, armed with the 
energy that faith and hope would give it, if there be a God 
that avenges the wrongs of the injured, for all the land the 
sun has looked upon. These children of nature will go to 
the stake, and bid you strike without the motion of a muscle : 
but if they can bear this ; if they have reduced whatever 
there is of earth about them to such a subjection to the 
spirit within as to bear this, we are the men to go into the 
wilderness, and leave them here as our betters. 

There are many collateral arguments, bearing upon the 
main point of this discussion, that I intended to have urged, 
and many directly in my way that I have passed over, and 
most of them I have but touched. But full of interest as 
this question is, I dare not venture longer upon the patience 
of the house. At this age of the world, and in view of what 
the Indians have been and what we were, and of what they have 
become and we are, any thing but a breach of faith — the deep 
and lasting infamy, to say nothing of the appalling guilt of 
it — with the Indian tribes ! If the great men who have gone 
before us were so improvident as to involve the United 
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States in contradictory and incompatible obligations, a breach 
of faith with all the world besides, rather than with these 
our confiding neighbors ! If we must be made to blush, let 
it be before our equals. Let there be at least dignity in our 
humiliation, and therefore something of generosity, or cou- 
rageous daring — something besides unmixed selfishness and 
domineering cowardice — • in the act that produces it. 



LESSON LXXXIX. 

QUANTITY. 

t as in fTne, line, mine, ptne. 

.... old, fold, sold, told. 

.... lose, move, prove, ooze. 

oi .... oil, soil, toil, voice. 

ou . . , . found, mound, round, sound. 



Fultoii's Account of his First Steamboat. Joseph Stort. 

It was in reference to the astonishing impulse given to 
mechanical pursuits, that Dr. Darwin, more than forty years 
ago, broke out in strains equally remarkable for their poetical 
enthusiasm and prophetic truth, and predicted the future 
triumph of the steam-engine 

" Soon shall thy arm, unconquered steam, afar 
Drag the slow barge, or drive the rapid car; 
Or on wide waving wings expanded bear 
The flying chariot through the fields of air , — 
^air crews triumphant, leaning from above, 
Shall wave their fluttering kerchiefs as they moVe, 
Or warrior bands alarm the gaping crowd. 
And armies shrink beneath the shadowy cloud." 

What would he have said, if he had but lived to witness the 
iounortal invention of Fulton, which seems almost to move 
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in the air, tad to 4 j on the wings of the wind t And jet 
bow slowly did this enterprise obtain the public favor ! I 
myself have heard the illustrious inventor relate, in an ani- 
mated and affecting manner, the history of his labors and 
discouragements. 

When, said he, I was building my first steam-boat at New 
York, the project was viewed by the public either with in- 
difference or with contempt, as a visionary scheme. My 
friends, indeed, were civil, but they were shy. They listened 
with patience to my explanations, but with a settled cast of 
incredulity on their countenances. I felt the full force of 
the lamentation of the poet, 

'* Traths would you teach, to save a sinking land, 
All shun, none aid you, and few understand." 

As I had occasion to pass daily to and from the building- 
yard, while my boat was in progress, I have oflen loitered 
unknown near the idle groups of strangers, gathering in 
little circles^ and heard various inquiries as to the object of 
this new vehicle. The language was uniformly that of scorn, 
or sneer, or ridicule. The loud laugh oflen rose at my ex- 
pense; the dry jest; the wise calculation of losses and 
expenditures ; the dull but endless repetition of the Fulton 
Folly. Never did a single encouraging remark, a bright 
hope, or a warm wish, cross my path. Silence itself was but 
politeness, veiling its doubts, or hiding its reproaches. 

At length the day arrived when the experiment was to be 
put into operation. To me it was a most trying and inter- 
esting occasion. I invited many friends to go on board 
to witness the first successful trip. Many of them did 
me the favor to attend, i^ a matter of personal respect ; but 
it was manifest that they did it with reluctance, fearing to 
be the partners of my mortification, and not of my triumph. 
I was well aware, that in my case there were many reasons 
to doubt of my own success. The machinery was new and 
ill made ; many parts of it were constructed by mechanics 

23 
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unaccustomed to such work ; and unexpected difficulties 
might reasonably be presumed to present themselves from 
other causes. The moment arrived in which the word was 
to be given for the vessel to move. My friends were in 
groups on the deck. There was anxiety mixed with feai 
among them. They were silent, and sad, and w^aij. I 
read in their looks nothing but disaster, and almost repented 
of my efforts. 

The signal was given, and the boat moved on a short dis- 
tance, and then stopped, and became immovable. To the 
silence of the preceding moment now succeeded murmurs of 
discontent, and agitations, and whispers, and shrugs. I could 
hear distinctly repeated, " I told you it would be so — It is a 
foolish scheme — I wish we were well out of it." I elevated 
myself upon a platform, and addressed the assembly. I 
stated, that I knew not what was the matter ; but if they 
would be quiet, and indulge me for a half hour, I would 
either go on, or abandon the voyage for that time. This 
short respite was conceded without objection. I went below, 
examined the machinery, and discovered that the cause was 
a slight mal-adjustment of some of the work. In a short 
period it was obviated. 

The boat was again put in motion. She continued to 
move on. All were still incredulous. None seemed willing 
to trust the evidence of their own senses. We left the fair 
City of New York ; we passed through the romantic and 
ever-varying scenery of the highlands ; we descried the 
clustering houses of Albany ; we reached its shores ; and 
then, even then, when all seemed achieved, I was the victim 
of disappointment. Imagination superseded the influence 
of fact. It was then doubted if it could be done again ; or, 
if done, it was doubted if it could be made of any great 
value. 

m 

Such was the history of the first experiment, as it fell, not 
in the very language which I have used, but in its substance, 
from the lips of the inventor. He did not live, indeed, to 
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enjoy the full glory of his inrentioD. It is mournful to say, 
that attempts were made to rob him in the first pface of the 
merits of his invention, and next of its fruits. He fell a 
victim to his efforts to sustain his title to both. When al- 
ready his invention had covered the waters of the Hudson, 
he seemed little satisfied with the results, and looked forward 
to far more extensive operations. " My ultimate triumph," he 
used to say — " my ultimate triumph will be on the Missis- 
sippi. I know, indeed, that even now it is deemed impossible 
by many that the difficulties of its navigation can be overcome. 
But I am confident of success. I may not live to see it ; but 
the Mississippi will yet be covered by steamboats, and thus 
an entire change be wrought in the course of the internal 
navigation and commerce of our country." 

And it has been wrought. And the steamboat, looking 
to its effects upon commerce and navigation, to the combined 
influences of facilities of travelling and facilities of trade, of 
rapid circulation of news, and still more rapid circulation of 
pleasures and products, seems destined to be numbered 
among the noblest benefactions to the human race. 





LESSON XC. 


■ 




QUANTITY. 




aU, 


arm, burn. 


war. 


call, 


harm, learn, 


pure. 


fall. 


warm, turn. 


sure ; 


feel, 


form, scorn, 


wing. 


peal; 


storm ; mom ; 


ring. 



Note, — Let the above words be pronounced in a full tone of voice, with 
extended quanti^, gradually HiminiBhiTig the sound of the voice tUl it ends in 
rilence. 
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Trials ef the Pilgrims- Edward Evbrktt. 

• 

From the dark portals of the Star Chamber, and in tl^e 
stern text of the acts of uniformity, the Pilgrims received a 
commission more' efficient than any that ever bo^re the royal 
seal. Their banishment to Holland was fortunate ; ^be de- 
cline of their little company in the strange land was fortu- 
nate ; the difficulties which they experienced in getting the 
royal consent to banish themselves to this wilderness werQ 
fortunate; all the tears and heart-breakings of th^t ever^ 
memorable parting at Delfthaven had the happiest influence 
on the rising destinies of New England. All this purifie<l 
the ranks of the settlers. These rough touches of fortune 
brushed off the light, uncertain, selfish spirits. They made 
it a grave, soleinn, self-depying expedition, and required of 
those, who engaged in it, to be so too. They cast a hxe^H 
shadow of thought and. seriousness over the cause; aii4 if 
this sometimes deepened into melancholy and bitterpess^ cs^ 
we find no apology for such a human weakness ? 

It is sad, indeed, to reflect on the disasters which the 
little band of pilgrims encountered ; — sad to see a portion 
of them, the prey of unrelenting cupidity, treacherously .em- 
barked in an unsound, unseaworthy ship, which they are 
soon obliged to abandon, and crowd themselves into one 
vessel — one hundred persons, besides the ship's company, in 
a vessel of one hundred and eighty tons ! One is touched at 
the story of the long, cold, and weary autumnal passage; 
of the landing on the inhospitable rocks at this dismal sea- 
son, where they are deserted, before long, by the ship which 
had brought them, and which seemed their only hold upon 
the world of fellow-men, — a prey to the elements and to 
want, and fearfully ignorant of the numbers, the power, and 
the temper of the savage tribes that filled the unexplored 
continent upon whose -verge they had ventured. But all 
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tbb wrought together for good. These trials of wandering 
and exile/ of the ocean, the winter, the wilderness, and the 
savage foe, were the final assurance of success. 

It was these that put far away from our fathers' cause all 
patrician softness, all hereditary claims to preeminence. No 
effeminate nohility crowded into the dark and austere ranks 
of the Pilgrims ; no Carr or Villiers would lead on the ill- 
provided band of despised Puritans ; no well-endowed clergy 
were on the alert to quit their cathedrals, and set up a pomp- 
ous hierarchy in the frozen wilderness ; no craving governors 
were anxious to be sent over to our cheerless El Dorados of 
ice and of snow. No ; they could not say they had encour- 
aged, patronized, or helped the Pilgrims : their own cares, 
their own labors, their own councils, their own blood, con- 
trived all, achieved all, bore all, sealed all. They could not 
afterwards fairly pretend to reap where they had not strown ; 
and as our fathers reared this broad and solid fabric with 
pains and watchfulness, unaided, barely tolerated, it did not 
fall when the favor, which had always been withholden, was 
changed into wrath — when the arm, which had never sup- 
ported, was raised to destroy. 

Methinks I see it now, that one solitary, adventurous ves- 
sel, the May-Flower of a forlorn hope, freighted with the 
prospects of a future state, and bound across the unknown 
sea. I behold it pursuing, with a thousand misgivings, the 
uncertain, the tedious voyage. Suns rise and set, and weeks 
and months pass, and winter surprises them on the deep, but 
brings them not tlje sight of the wished-for shore. I see 
them now, scantily supplied with provisions, crowded almost 
to suffi>cation in their ill-stored prison, delayed by calms, 
pursuing a circuitous route ; and now driven in fury before 
the raging tempest, on the high and giddy waves. The 
awful voice of the storm howls through the rigging ; the 
laboring masts seem straining from their base ; the dismal 
sound of the pumps is heard ; the ship leaps, as it were, 

23 • 
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* madly, from billow to billow ; the ocean breaks, and settles 
with ingulfing floods over the floating deck, and beats, with 
deadening, shivering weight, against the staggered vessel. 
I see them, escaped from these perils, pursuing their all bat 
desperate undertaking, and landed, at last, after a few 
months' passage, on the ice-clad rocks of Plymouth, — weak 
and weary from the voyage, poorly armed, scantily pro- 
visioned, depending on the charity of their ship-master for si 
draught of beer on board, drinking nothing but water on 
shore, — without shelter, — without means, — surrounded by 
hostile tribes. 

Shut now the volume of history, and tell me, on any prin« 
ciple of human probability, what shall be the fate of this 
handful of adventurers. Tell me, man of military science, 
in how many months were they all swept oflf by the thirty 
savage tribes, enumerated within the early limits of New 
England ? Tell me, politician, how long did this shadow of 
a colony, on which your conventions and treaties had not 
smiled, languish on the distant coast ? Student of histc^, 
compare for me the baflled projects, the deserted settlemecta, 
the abandoned adventures, of other times, and find the 
parallel of this. Was it the winter's storm, beating upon the 
houseless heads of women and children ? was it hard labor 
and spare meals ? was it disease ? was it the tomahawk 1 was 
it the deep malady of a blighted hope, a ruined enterprise, 
and a broken heart, aching, in its last moments, at the recol* 
lection of the loved and left, beyond the sea ; — was it some, 
or all of these united, that hurried this forsaken company to 
their melancholy fate ? — And is it possible that neither of 
these causes, that not all combined, were able to blast this 
bud of hope ! Is it possible, that, from a beginning so 
feeble, so frail, so worthy, not so much of admiration as of 
pity, there has gone forth a progress so steady, a growth 
so wonderful, an expansion so ample, a reality so impoi^ 
tant, a promise, yet to be fulfilled, so glorious! 



I 
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LESSON XCI. 

QUANTITY. 

Roll an, thou deep and dark blue ocean — roll! 

Ten tJumsand fleets sweep over thee in rain ; 
Man marks the earth with ruin — his control 

Stops with the shore; upon the watery plain 
The wrecks are all My deed. 

Aote. — Let the tyllablcs marked m Italics be protracted in utterance. 
This wiU give the learner an idea of quanti^, applied to one of the formi 
of emphasis with beauty 4uid effect 



Settlement of New England. Daniel Webster. 

The settlement of New England by the colony which 
landed here on the twenty-second of December, sixteen hun* 
dred and twenty, although not the first European establish- 
ment in what now constitutes the United States, was yet 
80 peculiar in its causes and character, and has been 
followed, and must still be followed, by such consequences, 
as to give it a high claim to lasting commemoration. On 
these causes and consequences, more than on its immedi- 
ately attendant circumstances, its importance as an historical 
event depends. 

Great actions and striking occurrences, having excited a 
temporary admiration, often pass away and are forgotten, 
because they leave no lasting results affecting the prosperity 
aod happiness of communities. Such is frequently the for- 
tune of the most brilliant military achievements. Of the 
ten thousand battles which have been fought; of all the 
fields fertilized with carnage ; of the banners which have 
been bathed in blood ; of the warriors who have hoped that 
ihey had risen from the field of conquest to a glory as 
bright and as durable as the stars, how few that continue 
long to kitorest mankind ! The victory of yesterday is re- 
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versed by the defeat of to-day ; the star of military glory, 
rising like a meteor, like a meteor has fallen ; disgrace and 
disaster hang on the heels of conquest and renown ; victor 
and vanquished presently pass away to oblivion, and the 
world goes on in its course, with the loss only of so many 
lives and so much treasure. 

But if this be frequently, or generally, the fortune of mili- 
tary achievements, it is not always so. There are enterprises, 
military as well as civil, which sometimes check the current 
of events, give a new turn to human affairs, and transmit 
their consequences through ages. We see their importance 
in their results, and call them great, because great things 
follow. There have been battles which have fixed the fate 
of nations. These come down to us in history with a solid 
and permanent interest, not created by a display of glittering 
armor, the rush of adverse battalions, the sinking and rising 
of pennons, the flight, the pursuit, and the victory ; but by 
their effect in advancing or retarding human knowledge, in 
overthrowing or establishing despotism, in extending or de- 
stroying human happiness. 

When the traveller pauses on the plain of Marathon, what 
are the emotions which most strongly agitate his breast? 
What is that glorious recollection, which thrills through his 
frame and suffuses his eyes? — Not, I imagine, that Grecian 
skill and Grecian valor were here most signally displayed; 
but that Greece herself was here saved. It is because to 
this spot, and to the event which has rendered it immortal, 
he refers all the succeeding glories of the republic. It is 
because, if that day had gone otherwise, Greece had perished. 
It is because he perceives that her philosophers and orators, 
her poets and painters, her sculptors and architects, her 
governments and free institutions, point backward to Mar- 
athon, and that their future existence seems to have been 
su^ended on the contingency, whether the Persian or the 
Grecian banner should wave victorious in the beams of that 
day's setting sun. And as his imagination kindles at the 
retrospect, he is transported back to the interesting moment ; 
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be coants the fearful odds of the contending hosts ; his in- 
terest for the result overwhelms him — he trembles as if it 
were still uncertain, and seems to doubt whether he may 
consider Socrates and Plato, Demosthenes, Sophocles, and 
Phidias, as secure, yet, to himself and to the world. 

"If we conquer,^' said the Athenian commander on the 
morning of that decisive day, — ** if we conquer, we shall 
make Athens the greatest city of Greece." A prophecy, 
how well fulfilled ! " If God prosper us,*' might have been 
the more appropriate language of our fathers, when tliey 
landed upon this rock, — " if God prosper us, we shall here 
begin a work which shall last for ages. We shall plant here 
a new society, in the principles of the fullest liberty and the 
purest religion ; we shall subdue this wilderness which is 
before us; vie iihall fill this region of the great continent, 
which stretches almost from pole to pole, with civilization 
and Christianity. The temples of the true God shall rise 
where now ascends the smoke of idolatrous sacrifice ; fields 
and gardens, the flowers of summer and the waving and 
golden harvest of autumn, shall extend over a thousand hills, 
and stretch along a thousand valleys, never yet, since the 
creation, reclaimed to the use of civilized man. We shall 
whiten ~ this coast with the canvass of a prosperous com- 
merce ; we shall stud the long and winding shore with a 
hundred cities. That which we sow in weakness shall be 
raised in strength. From our sincere but houseless worship, 
there shall spring splendid temples to record God's good- 
ness ; from the simplicity of our social union, there shall 
arise wise and politic constitutions of government, full of the 
liberty which we ourselves bring and breathe ; from our zeal 
for learning, institutions shall spring which shall scatter the 
light of knowledge throughout the land, and, in time, paying 
back where they have borrowed, shall contribute their part 
to the great aggregate of human knowledge ; — and our de- 
scendants, through all generations, shall look back to this 
spot, and to this hour, with unabated affection and regard." 
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EMPHASIS. 



Emphasis is defined to be — a stress of yoice on one or more words 
of a sentence, distinguishing them by intensity or peculiarity of 
meaning. For the application of emphasis, the only rule by which 
the reader can be governed is a just conception of the sentiments to 
be uttered, and of the feelings to be conveyed to others. 



LESSON XCII. 

EXERCISES IN EMPHASIS. 

We do nothing against the truth, but for the truth. 
None more impatiently suffer injuries than they who are 

most forward in doiTig them. * 
Many persons mistake the love for the prcu:tice of virtue. 

Abte.— The emphatic words are printed in Italics. When two emphatic 
words, in antithesis with each other, are either expressed or implied, the em- 
phasis is said to be nngle. 



The Coming of the Pilgrims. Charles Sprague. 

Behold ! they come — those sainted forms, 

Unshaken through the strife of storms ; 

Heaven's winter cloud hangs coldly down. 

And earth puts on its rudest frown ; 

But colder, ruder, was the }iand 

That drove them from their own fair land, — 

Their own fair land, refinement's chosen seat. 

Art's trophied dwelling, learning's green retreat ; 

By valor guarded, and by victory crowned. 

For all, but gentle charity, renowned. 
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Wkh «treaniing eye, yet steadfast heart, 
Even firom that land they dared to part, 

And burst each tender tie ; 
Haunts, where their sunny youth was passed, 
Homes, where they fondly hoped at last. 

In peaceful age, to die ; 
Friends, kindred, comfort, all they spurned. 

Their fathers' hallowed graves. 
And to a world of darkness turned, 

Beyond a world of waves. 



They come — • that coming who shall tell ? 
The eye may weep, the heart may swell, 
But the poor tongue in vain essays 
A fitting note for them to raise. 
We hear the ailer-shout, that rings 
For them who smote the power of kings : 
The swelling triumph all would share; 
But who the dark defeat would dare, 
And boldly meet the wrath and woe 
That wait the unsuccessful blow? 

It were an envied fate, we deem, 
To live a land's recorded theme. 

When we are in the tomb : 
We, too, might yield the joys of home. 
And waves of winter darkness roam, 

And tread a shore of gloom, — 
Knew we, those waves, through coming time. 
Should roll our names to every clime; 
Felt we, that millions on that shore 
Should stand, our memory to adore. 
But no glad vision burst in light 
Upon the Pilgrims' aching sight ; 
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Their hearts no proud hereafter swelled; 

Deep shadows veiled the way they held ; 
The yell of vengeance was their trump of fame. 
Their monument, a grave without a name. 

Yet, strong in weakness, there they stand. 

On yonder ice-bound rock. 
Stern and resolved, that faithful band. 

To meet fate's rudest shock. 
Though anguish rends the father's bretet. 
For them, his dearest and his best. 

With him the waste who trod, — 
Though tears, that freeze, the mother sheds 
Upon her children's houseless heads, — 

The Christian turns to God! 

In grateful adoration now. 

Upon the barren sands they bow. 

What tongue of joy e'er woke such prayer 

As bursts in desolation there ? 

What arm of strength e'er wrought such power 

As waits to crown that feeble hour? 
There into life an infant empire springs ! 

There falls the iron from the soul ; 

There liberty's young accents roll 
Up to the King of kings ! 

To fair creation's farthest bound 

That thrilling summons yet shall sound; ^ 

The dreaming nations shall awake. 
And to their centre earth's old kingdoms shake. 
Pontiff and prince, your sway 
Must crumble from that day : 

Before the loftier throne of Heaven, 

The hand is raised, the pledge is given — 
One monarch to obey, one creed to own, — 
That monarch, God, — that creed, his word alone. 
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Spread oat earth's holiest records here. 
Of days and deeds to reirereiice dear ; 
A zeal like this what pious legends tell 1 
On kingdoms built 
In blood and guilt, 
The worshippers of vulgar triumph dwell ; 
But what exploit with theirs shall page, 

Who rose to bless their kind, — 
Who left their nation and their age, 
- Man's spirit to unbind? 

Who boundless seas passed o'er, 
And boldly met, in every path. 
Famine, and frost, and heathen wrath, 
To dedicate a shore,* 
Where piety's meek train might breathe their vow. 
And seek their Maker with an unshamed brow; 
Where liberty's glad race might proudly come. 
And set up there an everlasting home ! 



LESSON XCIII. 

EXERCISES IN EMPHASIS. 

To err is human ; to forgive, divine. 

We are weak, and ye are strong. 

Business sweetens pleasure, as labor sweetens rest. 

Prosperity gains friends, and adversity tries them. 

Note. — When two words are opposed to each other, and contrasted with 
two other words, the emphasis on the four ^ords is called double. 



Art. Charles Sprague. 

When, from the sacred garden driven, 
Man fled before his Maker's wrath. 

An angel lefl her place in heaven. 

And crossed the wanderer's sunless path. 
24 
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'Twas Art ! sweet Art ! New radiance broke 
Where her light foot flew o'er the ground, 

And thus with seraph voice she spoke — 
'* The curse a blessing shall be found." 

She led him through the trackless wild, 

Where noontide sunbeam never blazed ; 
The thistle shrank, the harvest smiled, 

And Nature gladdened as she gazed. 
Earth's thousand tribes of living things. 

At Art's command, to him are given ; 
The village grows, the city springs. 

And points their spires of faith to heaven. 

He rends the oak — and bids it ride, 

To guard the shores its beauty graced ; 
He smites the rock — upheaved in pride, 

See towers of strength and domes of taste. 
Earth's teeming caves their wealth reveal ; 

Fire bears his banner on the wave ; 
He bids the mortal poison heal. 

And leaps triumphant o'er the grave. 

He plucks the pearls that stud the deep, 

Admiring Beauty's lap to fill ^ 
He breaks th6 stubborn marble's sleepy 

And mocks his own Creator's skill. 
With thoughts that swell his glowing soul, 

He bids the ore illume the page. 
And proudly scorning Time's control. 

Commerces with an unborn age. 

In fields of air he writes his name, 
And treads the chambers of the sky ; 

He reads the stars, and grasps the flame 
That quivers round the throne on high. 
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In war renowned, in peace sublime, 
He moves in greatness and in grace; 

His power, subduing space and time, 
Links realm to realm, and race to race. 



LESSON XCIV. 

EXERCISES IN EMPHASIS. 

A friend cannot be knaum in prosperity ; and an enemy 
canoot be hidden in adversity. 

This without those obtains a vdin employ, 
Those without this^ but urge us to destroy, 

iVbte.— When time en^ihatic words are opposed to three other emphatic 
words in tiie same sentence, the emphasis is called treble. 



Progress of Reform. £• h. Chafiit. 

That our age holds an amount of refinement and civilizar 
tion that preceding ages did not have, seems evident. We 
may not see minutely how this operation of human progress 
goes on — we may not be able to trace the transfusion of 
the good and the true through every particle and member. 
But we see the grand result. So the great ocean comes on 
imperceptibly. Men build their huts at the foot of some 
huge mountain, and till the green fields that spread out be- 
fore them, thinking nothing so permanent. But, by and 
by, other men come that way, and the green fields are all 
gone. The summer fruit has long since been gathered. 
Where the husbandman found his wealth, the fisher draws 
his support ; where the sickles rustled in the bending corn, 
the ships of war go fleeting by ; and the old mountain has 
become a gray and wave-beaten crag — a landmark to the 
distant mariner, and a turret where the sea-bird screams. 
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But this was accomplished imperceptibly. One generatioo 
may not have witnessed the advancement of the waters; 
another may have passed away without noting it ; but slowly 
they kept advancing. And by and by, all men saw it — saw 
the grand result, though they did not mark each successive 
operation. So with human progress. One age may scarcely 
perceive it, and another may die without faith in it ; but we 
must take some distant period, that is not too closely blended 
with our time, and compare that with the present ; and in the 
grand result we shall discover that there has been human 
progress. 

Still, some may say, ** Yes, there has been progress, but 
not over the whole world; there -have been salient points, 
but also retreating angles ; and when you speak of human 
progress, you must appeal to the world at large — say, has 
that' advanced ? " I answer, that in the world, somewhere, 
there has been a constant tendency to advancement. Even 
the dark times have been seasons of fruition; the middle 
ages nourished and prepared glorious elements of human 
reformation. If one nation has lost the thread of advance- 
ment, another has taken it up ; and so the work has gone 
forward — if not in the race, as a whole, at any one time, yet 
in the race somewhere. But the race is fundamentally the 
same, and what may be predicated of a portion of mankind, 
as belonging essentially to humanity, may be predicated of 
the whole ; and so in the advancement of a portion of the 
race, the whole becomes hopeful. 

The capacity of the race for progress has been demon- 
strated. Is that capacity never to be gratified ? Though 
the period never has been that all the race were at the same 
time on the* same level, — who shall say that the time never 
will come ? that it never can come ? Who shall say, so 
long as the capacity exists, how quick the transfusion of what 
is excellent in one portion may be made through the whole ? 
A victory over the formal Asiatic, grim and bloody as it is, 
may be one agent of such transfusion. A triumph of ma- 
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ehmery may help to accomplish it. The steam-car may 
cany tmth and light over drifted deserts and frozen moun- 
tains. The march of opinion, aided by circumstances, may 
penetrate to lands that never knew the commerce of Phosni- 
eia or the wisdom of Athens — where Alexander never ven- 
tured with his hosts, and where Cssar turned back his 
eagles. This is the main point — not universal progress, 
but human progress — not progress every where, but progress 
soniewhere. Grant but that, and all humanity becomes hope- 
fiil — grant but the capacity, and the doctrine is practicable 
—let the law be in operation only at one point, still it is a 
liw, and as such is to be heeded and acted upon. 

Old nations may die, but new nations shall spring up. 
Let the principle be at work, and no one can limit the result. 
It may take a longer sweep of ages than have yet passed 
over mankind, to bring all nations to the same point of ad- 
rmcement. Some nations, now here and now there, may 
always be in advance of others ; yet if the others advance 
also, the great law will be in operation, and no people 
ahall have lived or died in vain. Into the deepest sepulchres 
of the old and the past a new life shall be kindled, showing 
that they have not waited so long for nothing. Dim Meroe 
will shoot freedom from beyond the fountains of the Nile, 
and the stony lips of the Sphinx shall preach the gospel. 



LESSON XCV. 
On the Nature of Thunder- Storms. 

Edinburgh Review. 

When, in a day calm and serene, we look upwards to and 
around the region of the sky, the eye encounters no obstacle 
in its sorvey, and freely penetrates the depths of space to the 
• 24* 
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remotest limits of its range. No terrestrial element dims 
the transparency of the pure ether, no veil hides the face 
of the god of day ; and the tremulous ray of the minutest 
and most distant star finds an easy path across the unfathom- 
able void. The blue vault which inwraps us alone indicates 
the dijQTusion of attenuated matter ; but its cool and spotless 
azure, like the breast of the dove, imbosoms only innocence 
and peace. Even the sounds of the material and the busy 
world are thrown back in subdued murmurs from the sky ; 
and in this general repose of nature, and .throughout " the 
abyss where sparkle distant worlds," the sharpest scrutiny 
can descry no element of change or of mischief While the 
verdant earth, indeed, remains firm beneath his feet, man 
anticipates no descending danger, and the upturned eye. 
looks but for blessings from above. 

This pure and peaceful character of the firmament we 
contemplate is but the normal condition which marks the 
rest and equilibrium of the elements. Unseen and unfelt, 
there encompasses our globe a girdle of air, as translucent 
as empty space, and so thin and impalpable, that we neither 
feel its pressure nor experience its resistance. Even when 
we inhale it, and live by its inhalation, we are not sensible 
that we have drawn into our system any thing that is material. 
Yet is this invisible and almost intangible element instinct 
with mysterious properties, and charged with superhuman 
powers. The green and fermenting earth projects into it its 
noxious exhalations ; the decaying structures of organic life 
let loose their poisonous ingredients ; and even living beings, 
while appropriating its finer elements, ungratefully return 
the adulterated residue into the ethereal granary. Thus 
does the pabulum of life become a polluted and deleterious 
compound. The noble organizations of living nature lan- 
guish under its perilous inspiration ; while disease and pesti- 
lence either decimate the people, or pursue their epidemic 
round, demanding at every stage their hecatomb of victims. 

When the earth, revolving round its axis, has received 
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firom the sun its daily measure of light and of heat, difierent 
zones on its surface and different portions of its mass — the 
aqueous expanse, the sandy desert, the rankly-luxuriant 
jungle, the rocky mountain crest — all give out their hoarded 
caloric in unequal and commingling streams. The homo- 
geneity and equilibrium of the elastic medium is thus 
speedily destroyed ; the cold and dense air rushes into the 
more heated and rarefied regions; and the whole atmos- 
phere around us becomes agitated with coinciding or con- 
flicting currents. Here the zephyr breathes its softest mur- 
murs, awakening the Eolian lyre to its most plaintive strains, 
and scarcely turning the twittering aspen leaf on its stalk ; 
there the gale sweeps along, howling amidst the darkened 
fivests, bending the majestic pines in its path, and hurrying 
the freighted bark to its port ; and yonder the tornado cuts 
its way through the mightiest forests, making sport of the 
dwellings and strongholds of man, and dashing to the bottom 
of the deep the proudest of his floating bulwarks. 

But while the heated air thus sweeps, in gale or in tem- 
pest, over the waters of the ocean, or rests in peace on its 
glassy breast, it carries upwards, by its ascending currents, 
the aqueous vapors it has exhaled. The denser element 
reflects in all directions the light that falls upon it, and, 
diffused in mists, or accumulated in clouds, the atmosphere 
teems with opaque masses, which conceal the azure vault, 
and obstruct even the fiercest rays of a meridian sun. Here 
they float in majestic dignity, the aerial leviathans of the 
sky, veiling and unveiling the luminary which gave them 
birth. There they marshal their rounded fleeces, or arrange 
their woolly ringlets, or extend their tapering locks, now 
shining like the new-fallen snow, now flushed with the red 
of the setting sun, but ever in pleasing harmony with the 
blue expanse which they adorn, and the purple landscape 
which they crown. 

Over this lovely portrait of aerial nature the curtain of 
sight falls, and rises but to exhibit scenes of varied terror 
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and desolation. While the solar heat is conyerting into 
▼apor the water and moisture of the earth, electricity is 
freely disengaged daring the process. The clouds which 
this yapor forms exhibit different electrical conditions, though 
the electricity of the atmosphere, when serene, is invariably 
the same. Hence the descent of clouds towards the earth, 
their mutual approach, the force of atmospheric currents, 
and the ever-rarying agencies of heat and cold, convert the 
aerial envelope of our globe into a complex electrical appa- 
ratus, spontaneously exhibiting, in a variety of forms, the 
play and the conflict of its antagonist powers. As St. 
Elmo's fire, the slightly liberated electricity tips the yard- 
arms and mast-tops of ships with its brilliant star, its baU of 
fire, or its lambent flame. At the close of a sultry day, and 
above level plains, the opposite electricities of the earth and 
the air effect their reunion in noiseless flashes of lightning, 
— illuminating, as it were, in far-spread sheets, the whole 
circuit of the horizon and the entire canopy of its clouds. 
At other times, the same elements light up the Arctic ccm- 
stellations with their restless wildfires — now diffusing their 
phosphoric flame, and flitting around in fitful gleams, as if 
keeping time to the music of the spheres — and now shoot- 
ing up their auroral columns, advancing, retreating, and 
contending, as if in mimicry of mortal strife. 

But these various displays of the power of electricity, 
however much they may startle ignorance and alarm super- 
stition, are always unattended with danger, and form a 
striking contrast with the full development of its unbridled 
and unbalanced fury. When, afler a long drought, the 
moisture of an overloaded atmosphere is accumulated in 
massive clouds, animated by opposite electricities, and driven 
by antagonist currents, the reunited elements compress, as it 
were, in their fiery embrace, their tenements of sponge; 
and cataracts of rain, and showers of hail, and volleys of 
stony meteors, are thrown down upon the earth, desolating 
its valleys with floods, and crushing its vegetation by their 
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fall. Even in oar temperate zone, but especially under the 
raging heats of a tropical sun, this ferment and explosion of 
the elements is more terrific still. As if launched from ah 
omnipotent arm, the red lightning-bolt cuts its way to the 
earth, now transfixing man and beast in its course ; now 
rending the smitten oak with its wedges of livid fire ; now 
shirering or consuming the storm-tossed vessel ; now shatter- 
ing cloud-capped towers and gorgeous dwellings — nor even 
sparing the holy sanctuary, the hallowed dome, or the con- 
secrated spire. And no sooner has the bolt crushed its vic- 
tim, and the forked messenger secured his prey, than the 
peals of its rattling artillery rebound from cloud to cloud, 
and from hill to hill, as if the God of nature were pronoun^ 
cing the perdition of ungodly men, and as if the heavens, 
'* waxed old as a garment," were about to be wrapped up in 
the fervent heat of the elements. During this rehearsal of 
the day which is to come '* as a thief in the night," heaven 
seems to be in fierce conflict with earth — man the sufiferer, 
and God the avenger. The warrior turns pale ; the priest 
stands appalled at his altar; the prince trembles on his 
throne. Even dumb life, sharing the perils of its tyrant, 
is stricken with fear. The war-horse shakes under his 
rider ; the eagle cowers in his cleft of rock ; the sea-bird 
screams in its flight; and universal life travails with one 
common dread of the Giant Arm which thus wields the om- 
nipotence of the elements. 



LESSON XCVI. 

Duties of American Citizens, P. w. Chandler. 

The motives to moral action press upon the American citi- 
zen with unusual force at the present time. Upon us the 
hopes of man are resting in every part of the world. 
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Wherever humanity toils for a scanty subsistence ; whereTer 
the iron heel of oppression falls upon the people ; wherever 
the last hope of liberty is dead — 



.cc 



From the buming plains 



Where Lybian monsten jell, 

From the moit gloomy glens 

Of Greenland's sunless climes. 

To where the golden fields 

Of fertile England spread ] 

Their harvest to the sky " — » 

j 

'' the voices of the past and the future seem to blend in one 
sound of warning and entreaty, addressing itself not only to 
the general but to th6 individual ear, calling upon us, each 
and all, to be faithful to the trust which God has committed 
to our hands." 

Let the American citizen fbel the responsibilities of his 
position, with a determination that the hopes of the world 
shall not be disappointed. Nor let him mistake the nature 
of his duties. Many men acknowledge our evils and our 
dangers, but seek in vain for the remedy. They are ready 
for any sacrifice, but earnestly inquire when and where it is 
to be made. We eagerly seize upon any excuse for the non- 
performance of duty. " Give me where to stand," cried the 
ancient philosopher, *' and I will move the world." " Find 
where to stand ! " shouts the modem reformer. " Stand where 
you are," is the voice of reason and religion. It is not upon 
some great and distant enterprise that our duty will call us. 
It is not in the tented field that our services will be needed. 
The battle-ground is in our own hearts ; the enemy in our 
own bosoms. And when the passions of men are subdued ; 
when selfishness is purged from humanity; when anger is 
entirely restrained ; when jealousy, hatred, and revenge, are 
unknown, — then, and then only, is the victory won. 

Let no man merge his identity in the masses, nor forget 
his individual responsibility to his counti^y and his God. Is 
his pontioQ lowly and obscure ? Let him remember that every 
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one exerts an inflaence, for good or for evil, and no one is so 
hnmble as not to need the protection of a good government 
Is he called to places of rei^xmsibility and trust 7 Let him 
bear his honors meekly, but firmly, yielding nothing to the 
blandishments of power or the acclamations of the multitude. 
He may be hurled from his station by those who placed him in 
it, and the voices of praise, which were once sweet music to 
his ears, may be changed to execrations. Let him lay down 
his power in dignity and silence ; as he has filled a high 
place without pride, he may fill a low one without humilia- 
tion. And if, in the performance of duty, sterner trials 
await him ; if misrule and lawless faction should select him 
as a victim ; let him calmly die, remembering that the best 
and the bravest — earth's noblest children — have drunk the 
cup of degradation to the dregs, and better men than he have 
been sacrificed by popular violence. In whatever position 
he may be placed, wherever his lot may be cast, let him 
maintain the integrity of his soul. 

(( This above all : To thine own self be true : 

And it must follow, as the night the day, 
- Thou canst not then be false to any man.*' 



LESSON XCVII. 

On the Death of President Harrison. Oxoroe Putnam. 

He is gone — and there is nothing left for a bereaved 
nation but to yield up the hopes that had centred in him, to 
bow down in submission beneath the chastening hand of 
Almighty God, to pay its due tribute of honor to the memory 
of departed worth and greatness, and lay the awful admoni-' 
tion wisely and humbly to heart. 

The melancholy event we are contemplating presents a 
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Striking lesson of the mutability of human affairs, and doD 
and insensible must that heart be that is not opened to tbe 
impression. A few short weeks ago, a private man, called 
forth by the loud acclaim, and uplifted as on the outspread 
hands, of a mighty people, was borne along in triumphal pro- 
cession through the streets of the capital, to be invested 
witli tlie highest dignities that are in the gifl of mankind. 
He is the centre of a pageant, not perhaps the most dazzling 
in outward 8ho)v, but more sublime, in the inner idea and 
meaning, than all the empires of the elder world can exp 
hibit, — the object of eager gaze to gathered thousands 
there, and of intense interest to scattered millions elsewhere. 
The pealing shout of multitudes rends the air, as he seili 
his high commission with the reverent oath; and he it 
borne, amid acclamations, to a palace home, and standi 
there, the chiefest, foremost man of a broad continent— tbe 
equal of kings — high as the highest on earth. A few dayt 
pass by, and the mortal body of that same man is born^ 
along the same track, in the sad and silent pomp of funera 
woe, and laid away alone, in the dark tomb, to moulder bad 
to kindred dust and ashes ! 

One month ago, cind the executive mansion was aliv 
with rejoicings, hospitalities, and congratulations ; crowd 
thronging thither to gratify curiosity or signify their respec' 
to offer service and seek employment or honor at the foui 
tain of a nation's patronage ; officers of state, to give the: 
counsel and receive commands ; ambassadors, in robes o 
office, to tender the felicitations of their royal masters, an 
renew the pledges of amity and peace between sovereig 
powers : public and private men from the north and tl: 
south — the wise, the ambitious, the high, and the low, it 
gay, curious, and pleasure-seeking — are coming and goin^ 
crowding the lighted halls, in honor of him who preside 
there. 

But what a change comes over the scene, as striking i 
it is awful and sad ! The doord are closed up, the windon 
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darkened, there is the silent tread of nurses and physi- 
os, the hard breathing of a sick man, anxious consulta- 
is, the agonized solicitude of loving kindred, looks of 
prehension all around, messengers going forth hour by 
ir, with tidings to startle and appal more and more a 
i<xi's ear ; ther^ is the low voice of prayer and Christian 
isolation over a dying bed and a mortal man in the last 
xemity — and then the last effort of sinking nature, to 
er a patriot's dying aspiration — and then stillness, the 
ful stillness of death. 

The chief pillar of the state is fallen down ; a nation's 
ad lies low in its last rest ; and there is no sound there 
t the cries of women, and the sobbings of children for a 
id and beloved father, and the low tones of the last mourn- 

preparation. And yet it is a palace, and the seat of an 
ipire, that is so changed. O, what a shadow and a mock- 
j is all human greatness ! How feeble the strength, how 
ceitful the hope of man ! how empty and vain the grandeur 
d prerogatives of earthly power ! How do they all fade 
ay beneath the hand of 'Him *' who bringeth the princes 
nothing ; who maketh the judges of the earth as vanity ; 
10 says $hey shall not be planted ; yea, they shall not be 
vn ; yea, their stock shall not take root in the earth ; and 

shall blow upon them, and they shall wither, and the 
lirlwind shall take them away as stubble"! 



LESSON xcvm. 

The Hour of Death. Mrs. Hemans 

Leaves have their time to fall. 
And flowers to wither at the north wind's breath, 

And stars to set; but all, 
Thou hast aU seasons for thine own, O Death! 
25 
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Day is for mortal care, 
Eve for glad meetings round the joyous hearth, 

Night for the dreams of sleep, the voice of prayer ; 
But all for thee, thou mightiest of the earth ! 

The banquet hath its hour, 
Its feverish hour of mirth, and song, and wine ; 

There comes a day for grief's overwhelming power, 
A time for softer tears ; but all are thine ! 

Youth and the opening rose 
May look like things too glorious for decay. 

And smile at thee ; but thou art not of those 
That wait the ripened bloom to seize their prey! 

Leaves have their time to fall, 
And flowers to wither at the north wind's breath. 

And stars to set; but all. 
Thou hast all seasons for thine own, O Death! 

We know when moons shall wane. 
When summer birds from far shall cross the sea. 

When autumn's hue shall tinge the golden grain; 
But who shall teach us when to look for thee? 

Is it when spring's first gale 
Comes forth to whisper where the violets lie? 

Is it when roses in our paths grow pale? 
They have one season ; all are ours to die ! 

Thou art where billows foam; 
Thou art where music melts upon the air ; 

Thou art around us in our peaceful home ; 
And the world calls us forth, and thou art there. 
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Thou art where friend meets frienct, ^ 
Beneath the shadow of the elm to rest ; 

Thou art where foe meets foe, and trumpets rend 
The skies, and swords beat down the princely crest. 

Leaves have their time to fall, 
And flowers to wither at the north wind's breath. 

And stars to set; but all, 
Thou hast aU seasons for thine own, O Death ! 



LESSON XCIX. 

The Graves of a Household. Mrs. Hxmans. 

Thet grew in beauty, side by side; 

They filled one home with glee; — 
Their graves are severed, far and wide, 

By mount, and stream, and sea. 

The same fond mother bent at night 

O'er each fair sleeping brow ; 
She had each folded flower in sight; — 

Where are those dreamers now? 

One, 'midst the forest of the west. 

By a dark stream is laid; 
The Indian knows his place of rest. 

Far in the cedar shade. 

The sea, the blue lone sea, hath one; 

He lies where pearls lie deep; 
He was the loved of all, yet none 

O'er his low bed may weep. 
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One sleeps where southern vines are dressed 

Above the noble slain; 
He wrapped his colors round his breast 

On a blood-red field of Spain. 

And one— 7 o'er her the paptle showers 
Its leaves, by soft winds fanned; 

She faded 'midst Italian flowers. 
The last of that bright band. 

And parted thus they rest, who played 
Beneath the same green tree; 

Whose voices mingled, as they prayed. 
Around one parent knee ; — 

They that with smiles tit up the hall. 
And, cheered witl^ song the hearth: 

Alas ! for love, if tJuw wert all. 
And nought beyond, O Earth! 



LESSON C. 

TTie Genius of Death. Crolt. 

What is death? 'Tis to be jfree! 

No more to love, or hope, or fear; 
To join the great equality : 
All alike are humble there ! 
The mighty grave 
Wraps lord and slave; 
Nor pride nor poverty dar^s come 
Within that refuge-house, the tomb! 
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Spirit with the drooping wing, 

And the ever-weeping eye, 
Thou of all earth's kings art king V 
Empires at thy footstool lie I 
Beneath thee strewed. 
Their multitude 
Sink like waves upon the shore : 
Storms shall never rouse them more! 

What's the grandeur of the earth 

To the grandeur round thy throne! 
Riches, glory, beauty, birth. 
To thy kingdom all have gone. 
Before thee stand 
The wondrous band; 
Bards, heroes, sages, side by side, 
Who darkened nations when they died. 

Earth has hosts; but thou canst show 

Many a million for her one ; 
Through thy gates the mortal flow 
Has for countless years rolled on : 
Back from the tomb 
No step has come; 
There fixed, till the last thunder's sound 
Shall bid thy prisoners be unbound. 



LESSON CI. 

The Coronation of Winter. Edward Hitchcock. 

On Wednesday, the 15th of January, 1845, a moderate 
d very cold snow-storm closed a little before midday, 
iving the surface of the earth and of vegetables at so low a 

25* 
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temperature as to absorb heat rapidly from objects placed 
upon them. But during the following night, the thermome- 
ter rose almost to the freezing point, and a moderate rain 
commenced, which continued about two days almost without 
interruption. It was accompanied with but little wind, and 
the rain-drops, most of the time, were nearly as fine as mist ; 
so that the whole amount of rain scarcely exceeded an inch 
and a quarter in depth. 

The thermometer did not rise, during the storm, quite to 
the freezing point; and towards the close, it sank several 
degrees below it. The result was, that all the rain froze to 
the surface on which it fell, and formed a coatof pi\re, trans- 
parent ice, ovef the snow and other objects exposed to it, 
from a quarter of an inch to more than an inch in thickness. 
On the snow this crust was strong enough to sustain a man, 
and almost as smooth as the frozen surface of a lake or 
pond ; looking as if the billows of the ocean had been sud- 
denly congealed before they could subside entirely. 

Still more striking, however, was the effect upon the 
vegetable world, now stripped of its foliage. The leafless 
branches and twigs of every tree, of every shrub, and even 
of every spire of grass or other annual plant that rose above 
the surface of the snow, were encased in this thick and 
beautiful hyaline coat, as transparent as the purest water. 
Along these brancKes, in many instances, the ice swelled 
into tubercular masses, and almost uniformly terminated in 
a knob, so as to resemble strings of gigantic glass beads. 
Now, just imagine the effect, as the sun, from time to time, 
on Saturday, broke through the clouds upon these countless 
natural gems, prepared to refract and reflect his light with 
more than its original brightness. 

I thought I had before seen splendid exhibitions of this 
sort, in the glittering dewdrops of summer and the frost- 
work of winter; but the present scene surpassed all my 
former experience incomparably, and even the figments of 
my imagination. If the twigs of every tree, and shrub, and 
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Bpire, had been literally covered with diamonds of the purest 
water and largest known size, say an inch in diameter, they 
would not, I am sure, have poured upon the eye, in the sun- 
light, a more dazzling splendor. But it may give those not 
familiar with the diamond a better idea of the scene, to 
compare these icy pendants to those of cut glass, which are 
sometimes hung, in great profusion, around large chandeliers, 
in many of our churches and public halls. It is no exager- 
ation to say that each tree, nay, each shrub, of moderate 
size, exhibited as numerous crystalline drops, and as brilliant 
an aspect, as I have ever seen around the largest chandelier. 
Think, then, how much superior must have been the aspect 
of a large tree, with graceful shape and wide-spreading 
branches. Nay, think of a whole forest, with the rays of the 
sun darting through, and lighting up ten thousand radiant 
points of a diamond hue and intense brilliancy. These could 
be seen as many as forty or fifty rods ; and beyond that 
distance, the forests, as far as the eye could reach, had the 
aspect and the richness of embossed silver. 

When I perceived what a splendid robe Nature had put on, 
I went forth to pay my homage in her magnificent temple. 
As I wandered over " the sea of glass," through fields and 
forests, over hill and dale, new forms of beauty met me at 
every step. Amazement was soon succeeded by admiration, 
and admiration gave place to intense delight ; nor could I 
help repeating over the poet's enthusiastic eulogy — 

" O Nature ! how in every charm supreme, 
Whose votaries Teast on raptures ever new! 
O for the voice and fire of seraphim, 
To sing thy glories with devotion due ! " 

I could not believe that any more splendid developments 
of this phenomenon awaited me. But on Saturday night the 
thermometer sank to zero, and on Sunday morning the sun 
arose in a cloudless sky, and the icy shoots and pendants, 
more thoroughly crystallized by the intense cold, formed ten 
thousand points of overpowering brightness on every side. 
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Nor were all the sparkling brilliants, as on the day befo 
of colorless light : but here and there I began to notice t 
prismatic colors; now exhibiting a gem of most splen< 
sapphire blue ; next, one of amethystine purple ; next, c 
of intense topaz yellow ; then, a sea-green beryj, changii 
by a slight change of posture, into a rich emerald gree 
and then, one of deep hyacinth red. 

As the sun approached the meridian, the number' a 
splendor of these colored gems increased, so that on 
single tree hundreds of them might be seen ; and sometio 
so large was their size and intense their color, that at i 
distance of fifty rods they seemed equal to Sirius, nay, 
the morning star ; and of hues the most delicate and r 
that can be conceived of, — exactly imitating, so far as I co 
judge, the natural gems ; and not partaking at all of th 
less delicate and more gaudy tints, by which a practised < 
can distinguish genuine from supposititious precious stoi 
And by moving the eye a few inches, we could see th 
different colors pass into one another, and thus witness 
rich intermediate shades. I have seen many splendid gro 
of precious stones, wrought and inwrought in the large < 
lections of our land ; and until I witnessed this scene, tl 
seemed of great beauty. But it is now literally true, t 
they appear to me comparatively dull and insignificant, 
short, it seemed as if I was gazing upon a landscape wb 
before had existed only in a poet's imagination. It is w 
he would call a fairy land ; but a more Christian designat 
would be, a celestial land. 

On Monday it was cloudy, and the phenomena presen 
no new aspect. On Tuesday, there was a storm of fine i 
and snow, and the beautiful transparency of the icy c 
was changed into the aspect of ground glass. This gavi 
the trees a new and most delicate appearance. They 
sembled enchased work, formed of pure but unburnis 
silver ; and had the sun shone upon them, they must fa 
been intensely beautiful. 
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I now supposed that the most brilliant part of this scene 
-* its golden period — had passed ; and that the silver 
period of Tuesday would soon be succeeded by the usual 
iron reign of winter ; especially as there fell several inches 
of snow during the night. But the cold restored the ice 
upon the trees to more than its original transparency, and 
the sun rose on Wednesday morning upon a cloudless sky, 
and a wind scattered the snow from the branches, and all 
the phenomena opened upon us with more than their Sab- 
bath-day glories. 

(c »Xif Winter's jubilee — this day 

His stores their countless treasures yield. 
See how the diamond glances play 
In ceaseless blaze from tree and field. 

A shower of gems is strewed around 
The flowers of winter, rich and rare ; 

Rubies and sapphires deck the ground; 
The topaz, emerald, all are there.'* 

As the sun approached the meridian, one had only to 
receive his rays at a certain angle, refracted through the 
crystal covering of a tree, in order to witness gems more 
^lendid than art ever prepared. Four fiflhs of them were 
diamonds : but the sapphires were numerous ; the topaz and 
the beryl not unfrequent; and occasionally the chrysolite 
and the hyacinth shone with intense brilliancy. There was 
wind also on that day; and as the branches waved to and 
fro, these vip'ious gems appeared, and vanished, and re-ap- 
peared, in endless variety, chaining the eye to the spot, 
untU the overpowered optic nerve shrank from its office. 
But the rich vision did not cease through all that cloudless 
day. Nor did it terminate when the sun went down ; for 
then the full-orbed moon arose, and gave another most be- 
witching aspect to the scene. 

During the day, the light had oflen been painfully intense ; 
but the softness of moonlight permitted the eye to gaze and 
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gaze untired, and yet the splendor seemed hardly less than 
during the day. Most of the bright points were of a mild 
topaz yellow, and when seen against the heavens, they could 
hardly be distinguished from the stars ; or when seen in the 
forest, especially as one passed rapidly along, it seemed as 
if countless fire-flies were moving among the branches. Tet 
occasionally I saw other colors of the spectrum, especially 
the blue. Through that livelong night did these indescriba- 
ble glories meet the eye of the observer. 

On Thursday, another cloudless morning and clear-shining 
sun brought back the glories of Wednesday. Nay, to my 
eye, this last day of the spectacle seemed the most splendid 
of all ; and one could hardly realize that he was not trans- 
planted to some celestial region. A second glorious evening 
set in. But ere morning the clouds overspread the sky; 
and the powerful rain of Friday and Friday night left the 
trees without a vestige of ice, and consequently ended the 
enchanting phenomenon, to be seen again we know not 
when. In some places trees have been injured by the weight 
of the ice ; and this feature is noticed and complained of by 
men. But taste and piety might well be contented to sec 
the vegetable world decimated, if necessary to so enchant 
ing an exhibition. 



LESSON CII. 
A Forest on Fire : Story of a Backwoodsman. 

J. J. Audubon. 

''We were sound asleep one night, in a cabin about ; 
hundred miles from this, when, about two hours before day 
the snorting of horses and lowing of the cattle which I.ha< 
ranging in the woods, suddenly awakened us. I took yoi 
rifle, and went to the door to see .what beast had caused th* 
hubbub, when I was struck by the glare of light reflected oi 
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all the ti'ees before me, as far as I could see through the 
woods. My horses were leaping about, snorting loudly, and 
the cattle ran among them with their tails raised straight 
over their backs. On going to the back of the house, I 
plainly heard the crackling made by the burning brushwood, 
and saw the flames coming towards us in a far-extended line. 
■ I ran to the house, told my wife to dress herself and the 
child as quickly as possible, and take the little money we 
had, while I managed to catch and saddle two of the best 
horses. All this was done in a very short time, for I thought 
that every moment was precious to us. 

"We then mounted, and made off" from the fire. My 
wife, who is an excellent rider, rode close to me ; my 
daughter, who was then a small child, I took in one arm. 
I looked back and saw that the frightful blaze was close 
upon us, and had already laid hold of the house. By good 
luck, there was a horn attached to my hunting clothes ; and 
I blew it, to bring after us, if possible, the remainder of my 
live stock, as well as the dogs. The cattle followed for a 
while ; but, before an hour had elapsed, they all ran, as if 
mad, through the woods, and that was the last of them. 
My dogs, too, although at all other times extremely tract- 
able, ran after the deer that in bodies sprang before us, as 
if fully aware of the death that was so rapidly approaching. 
" We heard blasts from the horns of our neighbors, as we 
proceeded, and knew that they were in the same predica- 
ment. Intent on striving to the utmost to preserve our lives, 
I thought of a large lake, some miles off, which might pos- 
sibly check the flames ; and, urging my wife to whip up her 
horse, we set off at fiill speed, making the best way we could 
over the fallen trees and the brush heaps, which lay like so 
many articles placed on purpose to keep up the terrific fires 
that advanced with a broad front upon us. 

" By this time we could feel the heat ; and we were afraid 
that our horses would drop every instant. A singular kind 
of breeze was passing over our heads, and the glare of the 
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atmosphere shone over the daylight. I was sensible of a 
slight faintness, and my wife looked pale. The heat had 
produced such a flush in the child's face, that, when she 
turned toward either of us, our grief and perplexity were 
greatly increased. Ten miles, you know, are soon gone over 
on swifl horses ; but, notwithstanding this, when we reached 
the borders of the lake, covered with sweat and quite ex- 
hausted, our hearts failed us. The heat of the smoke was 
insufferable ; and sheets of blazing fire flew over us in a man- 
ner beyond belief. We reached the shore, however, coasted 
the lake for a while, and got round to the lee side. There 
we gave up our horses, which we never sdw again. Down 
among the rushes we plunged by the edge of the water, and 
laid ourselves flat, to wait the chance of escaping from being 
burned or devoured. The water refreshed us, and we en- 
joyed the coolness. 

" On went the fire, rushing and" crashing through the 
woods. Such a sight may we never again behold ! The 
heavens themselves, I thought, were fi'ightened ; for all above 
us was a red glare, mixed with clouds and smoke, rolling 
and sweeping away. Our bodies were cool enough, but our 
heads were scorching, and the child, who now seemed to 
understand the matter, cried so as nearly to break our hearts. 

"The day passed on, and we became hungry. Many 
wild beasts came plunging into the water beside us, and 
others swam across to our side, and stood still. Although 
faint and weary, I managed to shoot a porcupine, and we all 
tasted its flesh. The night passed I cannot tell you how. 
Smouldering fires covered the ground, and the trees stood 
like pillars of fire, pr fell across each other. The stifling and 
sickening smoke still rushed over us, and the burnt cinders 
and ashes fell thick about us. How we got through that 
night I really cannot tell, for about some of it I remember 
nothing." 

Here the farmer paused and took breath. The recital 
of his adventure seemed to have exhausted him. His wife 
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proposed that we should have a bowl of milk, and the daugh- 
ter having handed it to us, we each took a draught. 

" Now/' said he, " I will proceed. Toward morning, 
although the heat did not abate, the smoke became less, and 
blasts of fresh air sometimes made their way to us. When 
morning came, all was calm ; but a dismal smoke still filled 
the air, and the smell seemed worse than ever. We were 
now cool enough, and shivered as if in an ague fit ; so I 
removed from the water, and went up to a burning log, 
where we warmed ourselves. What was to become of us we 
did not know. My wife hugged the child to her breast, and 
wept bitterly ; but God had preserved us through the worst 
of the danger, and the flames had gone past ; so I thought it 
would be both ungrateful to him, and unmanly, to despair 
now. Hunger once more pressed upon us; but this was 
soon remedied. Several deer were still standing in the 
water, up to the head, and I shot one of them. Some of its 
flesh was soon roasted ; and, after eating it, we felt wonder- 
fully strengthened. 

" By this time, the blaze of the fire was beyond our sight, 
although the ground was still burning in many places, and it 
was dangerous to go among the burnt trees. After resting 
awhile, and trimming ourselves, we prepared to commence 
our march. Taking up the child, I led the way over the 
hot ground and rocks ; and, after two weary days and nights, 
during which we shifted in the best manner we could, we at 
last reached the hard woods, which had been free from the 
fire. Soon after, we came to a house, where we were kindly 
treated for a while. Since then, sir, I have worked hard 
and constantly as a lumberer ; but, thanks to God, we are 
safe, sound, and happy I" 
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LESSON era. 

The Hermit of Niagara. Mrs. Sioourvxt. 

About fifleen years since, in the glow of early summer, 
a young stranger, of pleasing countenance and person, made 
his appearance at Niagara. It was at first conjectured that 
he might he an artist, as a large portfolio, with hooks and 
musical instruments, were observed among his haggage. 
He was deeply impressed hy the majesty ^nd sublimity of 
the cataract and its surrounding scenery, and expressed an 
intention to remain a week, that he might examine it accu- 
rately. But the fascination which all minds of sensibility 
feel in the presence of that glorious work of the Creator, 
grew strongly upon him, and he was heard to say, that six 
weeks were inadequate to become acquainted with its out- 
lines. 

At the end of that period, he was still unable to tear him- 
self away, and desired to "build there a tabernacle," that 
he might indulge both in his love of solitary musings and 
of nature's sublimity. He applied for a spot upon the island 
of the ** Three Sisters," where he might construct a cottage 
after his own model, which comprised, among other pecu- 
liarities, isolation by means of a drawbridge Circum- 
stances forbidding a compliance with his request, he took 
up his residence in an old house upon Iris Island, which he 
rendered as comfortable as the state of the case would admit. 
Here he continued about twenty months, until the intrusion 
of a family interrupted his recluse habits. He then quietly 
withdrew, and reared for himself a less commodious shelter, 
near Prospect Point. His simple and favorite fare of bread 
and milk was readily purchased, and whenever he required 
other food, he preferred to prepare it with his own hands. 

When bleak winter came, a cheerful fire of wood blazed 
upon his hearth, and hy his eveninor lamp he beguiled the 
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hours with the perusal of books in various languages, and 
with sweet music. It was almost surprising to hear, in such 
depth of solitude, the long-drawn, thrilling tones of the viol, 
or the soflest melodies of the flute, gushing forth from that 
low-browed hut, or the guitar, breathing out so lightly amid 
the rush and thunder of the never-slumbering torrent. 

Yet, though the world of letters was familiar to his mind, 
and the living world to his observation, — for he had travelled 
widely, both in his native Europe and the East, — he sought 
act association with mankind, to unfold or to increase his 
stores of knowledge. Those who had heard him con- 
verse spoke with surprise and admiration of his colloquial 
powers, his command of language, and the spirit of elo- 
quence that flowed from his lips. But he seldom, and 
q)aringly, admitted this intercourse, studiously avoiding 
society, though there seemed in his nature nothing of mo- 
roseness or misanthropy. On the contrary, he showed kind- 
ness to even the humblest animal. Birds instinctively 
learned it, and freely entered his dwelling, to receive from 
his hands crumbs or seeds. 

But the absorbing delight of his existence was communion 
with the mighty Niagara. Here, at every hour of the day 
or night, he might be seen, a fervent worshipper. At gray 
dawn, he went to visit it in its fleecy veil ; at high noon, he 
banqueted on the full splendor of its glory ; beneath the soil 
tinting of the lunar bow, he lingered, looking for the angel's 
wing whose pencil had painted it ; and at solemn midnight, 
he knelt, soul-subdued, as on the footstool of Jehovah. 
N[either storms, nor the piercing cold of winter, prevented 
his visits to this great temple of his adoration. 

When the frozen mists, gathering upon the lofly trees, 
seemed to have transmuted them to columns of alabaster ; 
when every branch, and shrub, and spray, glittering with 
transparent ice, waved in the sunbeam its coronet of 
iiamonds, he gazed, unconscious of the ke^n atmosphere, 
charmed and chained by the rainbow-cinctured cataract. 
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His feet had worn a beaten path from his cottage thither. 
There was, at that time, an extension of the Terapin Bridge 
by a single shaft of timber, carried out ten feet over the 
fathomless abyss, where it hung tremulously, guarded only 
by a rude parapet. To this point he often passed and re- 
passed, amid the darkness of night. He even took, pleasure 
in grasping it with his hands, and thus suspending himself 
over the awful gulf; so much had his morbid enthusiasm 
learned to feel, and even to revel amid, the terribly sublime. 

Among his favorite daily gratifications was that of bathing. 
The few who interested themselves in his welfare, sup- 
posed that he pursued it to excess, and protracted it after 
the severity of the weather rendered it hazardous to health. 
He scooped out, and arranged for himself, a secluded and 
romantic bath, between Moss and Iris Islands. Afterwards, 
he formed the habit of bathing below the principal fall 
One bright, but rather chill day, in the month of June, 
1831, a man employed about the ferry saw him go into 
the water, and, a long time after, observed his clothes to 
be still lying upon the bank. 

Inquiry was made. The anxiety was but too well founded. 
The poor hermit had indeed taken his last bath. It was 
supposed that cramp might have been induced by the un- 
wonted chill of the atmosphere or water. Still the body was 
not found; the depth and force of the current just J^elow 
being exceedingly great. 

In the course of their search, they passed onward to the 
whirlpool. There, amid those boiling eddies, was the 
pallid corse, making fearful and rapid gyrations upon the 
face of the black waters. At some point of suction, it sud- 
denly plunged and disappeared. Again emerging, it was 
fearful to see it leap half its length above the flood, and with 
a face so deadly pale play among the tossing billows, then 
float motionless as if exhausted, and anon, returning to the 
encounter, spring, struggle, and contend, like a maniac bat- 
tling with mortal foes. 
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It was strangely painful to think that he was not permitted 
to find a grave, even beneath the waters he had loved ; that 
all the gentleness and charity of his nature should be 
changed by death to the fury of a madman ; and that the 
king of terrors, who brings repose to the despot and the 
man of blood, should teach warfare to him who had ever 
worn the meekness of the lamb. For days and nights this 
terrible purgatory was prolonged. It was on the 21st of 
June that, after many efforts, they were enabled to bear the 
weary dead back to his desolate cottage. 

There they found his faithful dog guarding the door. 
Heavily must the long period have worn away, while he 
watched for his only friend, and wondered why he delayed 
his coming. He scrutinized the approaching group sus- 
piciously, and would not willingly have given them admit- 
tance, save that a low, stifled wail at length announced his 
intuitive knowledge of the master whom the work of death 
had effectually disguised from the eyes of men. 

In his chair lay the guitar, whose melody was probably 
the last that his ear heard on earth. There were also his 
flute and violin, his portfolio and books, scattered and open, 
as if recently used. On the spread table was the untasted 
meal for noon, which he had prepared against his return 
from that bath which had proved so fatal. It was a touch- 
ing sight — the dead hermit mourned by his humble retainers, 
the poor animals who loved him, and ready to be laid by 
stranger hands in a foreign grave. 

So fell this singular and accomplished being, at the early 
age of twenty-eight. Learned in the languages, in the arts 
and sciences, improved by extensive travel, gifled with per- 
sonal beauty and a feeling heart, the motives for this 
estrangement from his kind are still enveloped in mystery. 
It was, however, known that he was a native of England, 
where his father was a clergyman ; that he received from 
thence ample remittances for his comfort ; and that his name 
was Francis Abbot. These facts had been previously ascer- 
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tained ; "but no written papers were found in his cell, to throw 
additional light upon the obscurity in which he had so effec- 
tually wrapped the history of his pilgrimage. 



LESSON crv. 

The Mocking'Bird. Alexander -Wilsoh. 

The plumage of the mocking-bird, though none of the 
homeliest, has nothing gaudy or brilliant in it, and, had he 
nothing else to recommend him, would scarcely entitle him 
to notice ; but his figure is well proportioned, and even hand- 
some. The ease, elegance, and rapidity of his movements, 
the animation of his eye, and the intelligence he displays in 
listening, and laying up lessons from almost every species of 
the feathered creation within his hearing, are really surpris- 
ing, and mark the peculiarity of his genius. To these qual- 
ities we may add that of a voice full, strong, and musical, and 
capable of almost every modulation, from the clear, mellow 
tones of the wood-thrush to the savage screams of the 
bald eagle. 

In measure and accent, he faithfully follows his originals. 
In force and sweetness of expression, he greatly improves 
upon them. In his native groves, mounted upon the top 
of a tall bush or half-grown tree, in the dawn of dewy 
morning, while the woods are already vocal with a mul- 
titude of warblers, his admirable song rises preeminent over 
every competitor. The ear can listen to his music alone, 
to which that of all the others seems a mere accompaniment. 
Neither is this strain altogether imitative. His own native 
notes, which are easily distinguishable by such as are well 
acquainted with those of our various birds of song, are bold 
and full, and varied, seemingly, beyond all limits. They 
consist of short expressions of two, three, or, at the most, 
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five or six syllables, generally interspersed with imitations, 
and all of them uttered with great emphasis and rapidity, 
and continued, with undiminished ardor, for half an hour, or 
an hour, at a time ; his expanded wings and tail, glistening 
with white, and the buoyant gayety of his action, arresting the 
eye, as his song most irresistibly does the ear. He sweeps 
round with enthusiastic ecstasy; he mounts and descends, 
as his song swells or dies away, and, as my friend Mr. Bartram 
has beautifully expressed it, " he bounds alofl with the 
celerity of an arrow, as if to recover or recall his very soul, 
which expired in the last elevated strain.'' While thus ex- 
erting himself, a bystander, destitute of sight, would suppose 
that the whole feathered tribes had assembled together on a 
trial of skill, each striving to produce his utmost effect, — 
80 perfect are his imitations. He many times deceives the 
sportsman, and sends him in search of birds that perhaps 
are not within miles of him, but whose notes he exactly im- 
itates. Even birds themselves are frequently imposed on by 
this admirable mimic, and are decoyed by the fancied calls 
of their mates, or dive, with precipitation, into the depths 
of thickets, at the scream of what they suppose to be the 
sparrow-hawk. 

The mocking-bird loses little of the power and energy of 
his song by confinement. In his domesticated state, when 
he commences his career of song, it is impossible to stand 
by uninterested. . He whistles for the dog : Caesar starts up, 
wags his tail, and runs to meet his master. He squeaks out 
like a hurt chicken ; and the hen hurries about, with hang- 
ing wings and bristled feathers, clucking to protect her in- 
jured brood. The barking of the dog, the mewing of the 
cat, the creaking of a passing wheelbarrow, follow with great 
truth and rapidity. He repeats the tun€f taught him by his 
master, though of considerable length, fully and faith- 
fully. He runs over the quiverings of the canary, and 
the clear whistlings of the Virginia nightingale or red-bird, 
with such superior execution and effect, that the morti- 
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fied songsters feel their own inferiority, and become alto- 
gether silent, while he seems to triumph in their defeat, by 
redoubling his exertions. 

This excessive fondness for variety, however, in the 
opinion of some, injures his song. His elevated imitations 
of the brown thrush are frequently interrupted by the crow- 
ing of cocks ; and the warblings of the blue-bird, which he 
exquisitely manages, are mingled with the screaming of swal- 
lows, or the cackling of hens ; amidst the simple melody of 
the robin, we are suddenly surprised by the shrill reiterations 
of the whip-poor-will ; while the notes of the killdeer, blue 
jay, martin, baltimore, and twenty others, succeed, with such 
imposing reality, that we look round for the originals, and dis- 
cover, with astonishment, that the sole performer, in this sin- 
gular concert, is the admirable bird now before us. During 
this exhibition of his powers, he spreads his wings, expands 
his tail, and throws himself around the cage in all the ecstasy 
of enthusiasm, seeming not only to sing, but to dance, keep- 
ing time to the measure of his own music. Both in his 
native and domesticated state, during the solemn stillness of 
the night, as soon as the moon rises in silent majesty, he 
begins his delightful solo, and serenades us the livelong night 
with a full display of his vocal powers, making the whole 
neighborhood ring with his inimitable melody. 



LESSON CV. 

Ode on the Passions. Collins. 

When Music, heavenly maid, was young, 
While yet in early Greece she sung. 
The Passions ofl, to hear her shell, 
Thronged around her magic cell, 
Exulting, trembling, raging, fainting, — 
Possessed beyond the Muse's painting. 
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By tarns, they felt the glowing mind 
Disturbed, delighted, raised, refined ; 
Till once, 'tis said, when all were fired, 
Filled with fury, rapt, inspired. 
From the supporting myrtles round 
They snatched her instruments of sound; 
And, as they oft had heard, apart, 
Sweet lessons of her forceful art. 
Each — for madness ruled the hour — 
Would prove his own expressive power. 

First Fear, his hand, its skill to try. 

Amid the chords bewildered laid; — 
And back recoiled, he knew not why. 

Even at the sound himself had made. 

Next, Anger rushed ; his eyes, on fire. 
In lightnings owned his secret stings ; — 

With one rude clash he struck the lyre, 
And swept with hurried hand the strings. 

With woful measures, wan Despair — 
Low, sullen sounds his grief beguiled ; 

A solemn, strange, and mingled air : 
'Twas sad by fits, by starts 'twas wild. 

But thou, O Hope ! with eyes so fair. 
What was thy delighted measure? 
Still it whispered promised pleasure. 
And bade the lovely scenes at distance hail. 
Itill would her touch the strain prolong ; 

And from the rocks, the woods, the vale, 
Ihe called on Echo still through all her song ; 
And, where her sweetest theme she chose, 
A soft, responsive voice was heard at every close; 
Lnd Hope, enchanted, smiled, and waved her golden iHiir ; 
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And longer had she sung — but, with a frown, 

Revenge impatient rose. 
He threw his blood-stained sword in thunder down : 

And, with a withering look. 

The war-denouncing trumpet took. 
And blew a blast, so loud and dread. 
Were ne'er prophetic sounds so full of woe ; 

And, ever and anon, he beat 

The doubling drum with furious heat : 
And though, sometimes, each dreary pause between, 

Dejected Pity at his side. 

Her soul-subduing voice applied, 
Yet still he kept his wild, unaltered mien. 
While each strained ball of sight seemed bursting fro 
his head. 

Thy numbers. Jealousy, to nought were fixed ; 

Sad proof of thy distressful state ! 
Of differing themes the veering song was mixed ; 

And, now, it courted Love — now, raving, called on Ha 

With eyes upraised, as one inspired. 

Pale Melancholy sat retired ; 

And, from her wild, sequestered seat. 

In notes by distance made more sweet, 
Poured through the mellow horn her pensive soul ; 

And, dashing sofl from rocks around. 

Bubbling runnels joined the sound : 
Through glades and glooms the mingled measure stol 
Or o'er some haunted stream, with fond delay, 
' (Round a holy calm diffusing. 

Love of peace and lonely musing,) 
In hollow murmurs died away. 

But, O ! how altered was its sprightlier tone, 
When Cheerfulness, a nymph of healthiest hue. 
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Her bow across her shoulder flung, 

Her buskins gemmed with morning dew, 
Blew an inspiring air, that dale and thicket rung 
The hunter's call, to Faun and Dryad known ! ^ 

The oak-crowned Sisters, and their chaste-eyed Queen, 

Satyrs and sylvan boys were seen, 

Peeping from forth their alleys green ; 

Brown Exercise rejoiced to hear. 

And Sport leaped up, and seized his beechen spear. 

Last, came Joy's ecstatic trial : 

He, with viny crown advancing. 
First to the lively pipe his hand addressed; 
But soon he sayr the brisk awakening viol. 
Whose sweet entrancing voice he loved the best. 
They would have thought, who heard the strain, 

They saw in Tempe's vale her native maids. 

Amidst the festal-sounding shades, 

To some unwearied minstrel dancing ; 
While, as his flying fingers kissed the strings. 

Love framed with Mirth a gay, fantastic round ; 

(Loose were her tresses seen, her zone unbound ;) 

And he, amidst his frolic play. 

As if he would the charming air repay. 
Shook thousand odors from his dewy wings. 

O Music ! sphere-descended maid, 
Friend of Pleasure, Wisdom's aid. 
Why, goddess! why, to us denied, 
Lay'st thou thy ancient lyre aside? 
As in that loved Athenian bower. 
You learned an all-commanding power, 
Thy mimic soul, O nymph endeared, 
Can well recall what then it heard. 
Where is thy native, simple heart, 
Devote to virtue, fancy, art? 
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Arise, as in that elder time, 
Warm, energetic, chaste, sublime ! 
Thy wonders, in that godlike age, 
Fill thy recording sister's page. 
'Tis said, — and I believe the tale, — 
Thy humblest reed could more prevail, 
Had more of strengtii, diviner- rage. 
Than all which charms this laggard age. 
Even all at once together found 
Cecilia's mingled world of sound. 
O, bid our vain endeavors cease! 
Revive the just designs pf Greece. 
Return in all thy simple state; 
Confirm the tales her sons relate ! 



LESSON cvr. 

Greece. Btrok. 

He who hath bent him o'er the dead, 

Ere the first day of death is fled, — 

The first dark day of nothingness, 

The last of danger and distress, — 

Before decay's effacing fingers 

Have swept the lines where beauty lingers. 

And marked the mild, angelic air. 

The rapture of repose that's there, 

The fixed yet tender traits that streak 

The languor of the placid cheek. 

And — but for that sad, shrouded eye. 
That fires not, wins not, weeps not, now, 
And but for that, chill, changeless brow. 

Where cold obstruction's apathy 
Appals the gazing mourner's heart. 
As if to him it could impart 
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The doom he dreads, yet dwells upon — 

Yes, but for these, and these alone, 

Some moments, ay, one treacherous hoar, 

He still might doubt the tyrant's power; 

So fair, so calm, so softly sealed. 

The lirst — last look by death revealed! 

Such is the aspect of this shore — 

'Tis Greece — but living Greece no more ! 

So coldly sweet, so deadly fair. 

We start — for soul is wanting there. 

Hers is the loveliness in death, 

That parts not quite with parting breath; 

But beauty with that fearful bloom, 

That hue which haunts it to the tomb — 

Expression's last receding ray, 

gilded halo hovering round decay, 

e farewell beam of feeling past away ! 

ark of that flame — perchance of heavenly birth — 

liich gleams, but warms no more its cherished earth ! 

Clime of the unforgotten brave 1 
Whose land from plain to mountain-cave 
Was freedom's home or glory's grave ! 
Shrine of the mighty 1 can it be, 
That this is all remains of thee ? 
Approach, thou craven, crouching slave. 

Say, is not this ThermopylaB? 
These waters blue that round you lave, 

O servile offspring of the free — 
Pronounce what sea, what shore is this: 
The' gulf, the rock, of Salamis ! 
These scenes, their story not unknown, 
Arise, and make again your own : 
Snatch from the ashes of your sires 
The embers of their former fires ; 
And he who in the strife e3q>ire8 
27 
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Will add to theirs a name of fear. 
That tyranny shall quake to hear, 
And leave his sons a hope, a fame, 
They too will rather die than shame ; 
For freedom's battle, once begun. 
Bequeathed by bleeding sire to son, 
Though baffled oft, is ever won. 
Bear witness, Greece, thy living page! 
Attest it, many a deathless age ! 
While kings, in dusty darkness hid. 
Have left a nameless pyramid, 
Thy heroes, thongh the general doom 
Hath swept the column from their tomb, 
A mightier monument command — 
The mountains of their native land ! 
There points thy Muse, to stranger's eye. 
The graves of those that cannot die I 
'Twere long to tell, and sad to trace. 
Each step from splendor to disgrace : 
Enough, no foreign foe could quell 
Thy soul, till from itself it fell. 
Yes I self-abasement paved the way 
To villain-bonds and despot sway. 
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Rome. Byron. 



O Rome ! my country ! city of the soul ! 

The orphans of the heart roust turn to thee. 
Lone mother of dead empires ! and control 

In their shut breasts their petty misery. 



ranrRicT school reader. 

What are our woes and sufferance? Come and 
he cypress, hear the owl, and plod your way 
O'er steps of broken thrones and temples, Ye ! 
Those agonies are evils of a day — 
world is at our feet as fragile as our clay. 

The Niobe of nations ! there she stands. 
Childless and crownless, in her voiceless woe; 

An empty urn within her withered hands. 
Whose holy dust was scattered long aga 
The Scipios' tomb contains no ashes now; 

The very sepulchres lie tenantless 
Of their heroic dwellers : dost thou flow^ 

Old Tiber! through a marble wilderness? 
Kbe, with thy yellow waves, and mantle her 



The Goth, the Christian, Time, War, Flood, and Fire» 
Have dealt upon the seven-hilled city's pride. 

She saw her glories star by star expire, 
And up the steep barbarian monarchs ride, 
Where the car climbed the ci^itol : far and wide 

Temple and tower went down, nor left a site:— • 
Chaos of ruins ! who shall trace the void, 

O'er the dim fragments cast a lunar light, 
A.nd say, "Here was, or is," where all is doubly night? 

Alas, the lofty city ! and alas 

The trebly hundred triumphs! and the day 
When Brutus made the dagger's edge surpass 

The conqueror's sword in bearing fame away! 

Alas for Tully's voice, and Virgil's lay. 
And Livy's pictured page ! — but these shall be 

Her resurrection; all beside — decay. 
Alas for Earth! for never shall we see 
That brightness in her eye she bore when Rome wa* 
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LESSON cvra. 

The Flight of Xerxes, Miss Jswsbvrt. 

I SAW him on the battle-eve, 

When like a king he bore him : 
Proud hosts were there in helm and greaye, 

And prpuder chiefs before him. 
The warrior, and the warrior's deeds — 
The morrow, and the morrow's meeds — 

No daunting thought came o'er him; 
He looked around him, and his eye 
Defiance flashed to earth and sky ! 

He looked on oc^an — its broad breast 

Was covered with his fleet; 
On earth — and saw, from east to west, 

His bannered millions meet; 
While rock, and glen, and cave, and coast, 
Shook with the war-cry of that host. 

The thunder of their feet ! 
He heard the imperial echoes ring : 
He heard — and felt himself a king ! 

I saw him next alone : nor camp 

Nor chief his steps attended ; 
Nor banner blazed, nor courser's tramp 

With war-cries proudly blended. 
He stood alone, whom fortune high 
So lately seemed to deify : 

He who with heaven contended, 
Fled, like a fugitive and slave! 
Behind — the foe ; before — the wave ! 
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He stood ; fleet, army, treasure, gone — 

Alone, and in despair ! 
While wave and wind swept ruthless on. 

For they were monarchs there; 
And Xerxes, in a single bark. 
Where late his thousand ships were dark. 

Must all their fury dare; — 
What a revenge, a trophy, this. 
For thee, immortal Salamis! 



LESSON CIX. 

The Battle-Field, w. c. Brtawt. 

Once this soft turf, this rivulet's sands. 
Were trampled by a hurrying crowd. 

And fiery hearts and armed hands 
Encountered in the battle-cloud. 

Ah, never shall the land forget 

How gushed the life-blood of her brave — 
Gushed, warm with hope and valor yet — 

Upon the soil they fought to save. 

Now all is calm, and fresh, and still; 

Alone the chirp of flitting bird^ 
And talk of children on the hill. 

And bell of wandering kine, are heard. 

No solemn host goes trailing by 

The black-mouthed gun and staggering wain : 
Men start not at the battle-cry ; 

O, be it never heard again ! 

27* 
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Soon rested those who fought; but thou. 
Who minglest in the harder strife 

For truth which men receive not now — 
Thy warfare only ends with life. 

A friendless warfare! lingering long 
Through weary day and Weary year; 

A wild and many-weaponed throng 

Hang on thy front, and flank, and rear. 

Yet nerve thy spirit to the proof, 
And blench not at thy chosen lot! 

The timid good may stand aloof, 

The sage may frown — yet faint thou not, — 

Nor heed the shafl too surely cast. 
The hissing, stinging bolt of sporn ; 

For with thy side shall dwell, at last. 
The victory of endurance born. 

Truth, crushed to earth, shall rise again ; 

The eternal years of God are hers ; 
But Error, wounded, writhes with pain, 

And dies among his worshippers. 



LESSON ex. 



The Beauties of Nature, s. g. Howe. 

What can be more striking, or more beautiful, than St. 
Pierre's description of trqpical scenery, except it be the 
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scene itselH yet to a person born blind it is utterly mean- 
ingless, because, although the words are all as familiar 
to him as household names, they are not the signs of 
things with which he is at all familiar ; therefore they stand 
for nothing. 

Bat, even upon those who see, how various will be the 
effect of such a description ! To those who have observed 
carefully the hues of a sunset sky, and also learned to dis- 
tinguish accurately the different shades of color, as purple, 
violet, azure, or indigo, it is a vivid and beautiful copy of 
an original with which they are familiar ; but to those who 
nearer observed the original, the description is an unmeaning 
jargon. How much, then, does it behoove us to observe 
these varying tints, out of which God, in his bounty, is ever 
composing for us great pictures in the sky, and to teach 
our children to distinguish and admire them also. 

The teacher who should lead out his little flock, and sit a 
few minutes of an aflernoon, pointing out to them the tints 
of the sky, and teaching them the names of all the varying 
hues of the clouds above, and of the vegetation below, might 
not be fulfilling the letter of his instructions, but he would be 
laying the foundations for a more devotional spirit than by 
detaining them tpo long in formal devotion ; for there is 
nothing in which the goodness of God is more apparent, 
than in the unsparing flood of beauty which He pours out 
upon all things around us. What is more striking than the 
fact, that this beautiful canopy of clouds, which curtains 
over our globe, when looked down upon from a mountain- 
top, or from a balloon, is like a leaden lake, without beauty, 
or even color ; it is like the dull canvass on the reverse of a 
^autiful picture ; but from within, — from where God 
®eant man to see it, — it is adorned, beautified, and varie- 
gated, in a manner inimitable by art. 

t>ainty people cross the seas to be thrilled by the wild 
**etches of Salvator Rosa, or to languish over the soft tints 
^^ Guido ; and the rich man beggars whole villages to hang 
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up in his gallery three square feet of the pencil-worl 
Correggio ; but God hangs up in the summer evening 
for the poorest peasant boy, a picture whole league 
extent, the tints of which would make Raphael throw c 
his pencil in despair ; and when He gathers together the 
folds of the sky to prepare the autumn thunder-st 
He heaves up the huge clouds into mountain masses, th 
them into wild and sublime attitudes, colors them 
lowering hues, and forms a picture which Michael An, 
with all his genius, would not dare essay to c<^y! 

The rich man adorns his cabinet with a few costly wi 
which hang unchanged for years, while the poor n 
gallery is not only adorned with pictures that eclipse 
chefs'^cRuvre of human genius, but they are contin 
changed, and every hour a new one is hung up to hi 
miring gaze; for the firmament rolls on, and like a | 
kaleidoscope, at every turn presents new and t>eai 
combinations of light and shade, and color. Let not its 
pictures roll away unheeded ; let not its lessons be lost 
the young; but let them, in admiring it, know that ( 
great hand is ever turning it, for the happiness of al 
children. 



LESSON CXI. 
American Scenery. Silliman. 

The numerous waterfalls, the enchanting beauty of ! 
George and of its pellucid flood, of Lake Champlain 
the lesser lakes, afford many objects of the most picture 
character ; while the inland seas, from Superior to Onl 
and that astounding cataract, whose roar would hard! 
increased by the united murmurs of all the cascade 
Europe, are calculated to inspire vast and sublime 
ceptions. 
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The effects, too, of our climate, composed of a Siberian 
winter and an Italian summer, furnish new and peculiar 
objects for description. The circumstances of remote 
regions are here blended, and strikingly opposite appear- 
ances witnessed in the same spot at different seasons of 
the year. In our winters, we have the sun at the same 
altitude as in Italy, shining on an unlimited surface of snow, 
which in Europe can be found only in the higher latitudes, 
where the sun in winter rises little above the horizon. The 
dazzling brilliance of a winter's day and a moonlight night, 
in an atmosphere astonishingly clear and frosty, when the 
utmost splendor of the sky is reflected from a surface of 
spo^ess white, attended with the most excessive cold, is 
peculiar to the northern parts of the United States. What, 
too, can surpass the celestial purity and transparency of the 
atmosphere in a fine autumnal day, when our vision and our 
thought seem carried to the third heaven ; the gorgeous 
magi^ificence of the close, when the sun sinks from our view, 
surrounded with various masses of clouds fringed with gold 
and purple, and reflecting in evanescent tints all the hues 
of the rainbow ! 

From the moment the sun is down, every thing becomes 

silent on the shore, which our windows overlook; and the 

murmurs of the broad St. Lawrence, more than two miles 

wide immediately before us, and a little way to the right 

spreading to five or six miles in breadth, are sometimes for 

an hour the only sounds that arrest our attention. Every 

evening since we have been here, black clouds and splendid 

moonlight have hung over and embellished the tranquil 

scene ; and on two of these evenings we have been attracted 

to the window by the plaintive Canadian boat^song. In one 

instance, it arose from a solitary voyager, floating in his light 

canoe, which occasionally appeared and disappeared on the 

sparkling river, and in its distant course seemed no longer 

than some sportive insect. In another instance, a larger 

^t, with more numerous and less melodious voices, not 
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indeed in perfect harmony, passed nearer to the shore, and 
gave additional life to the scene. A few minutes after, the 
moon broke out from a throne of dark clouds, and seemed 
to convert the whole expanse of water into one vast sheet of 
glittering silver ; and in the very brightest spot, at the dis- 
tance of more than a mile, again appeared a solitary boat, 
but too distant to admit of our hearing the song with which 
the boatman was probably solacing his lonely course. 
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Shakspeare^s Tomb, Washikgtow Iryivo. 

I HAD come to Stratford on a poetical pilgrimage. My 
first visit was to the house where Shakspeare was bom, and 
where, according to tradition, he was brought up to his 
father's craft of wool-combing. It is a small, mean-looking 
edifice of wood and plaster, a true nestling-place of genius, 
which seems to delight in hatching its offspring in by- 
corners. The walls of its squalid chambers are covered 
with names and inscriptions, in every language, by pilgrims 
of all nations, ranks, and conditions, from the prince to the 
peasant, and present a simple but striking instance of the 
spontaneous and universal homage of mankind to the great 
poet of nature. 

The house is shown by a garrulous old lady in a frosty red 
face, lighted up by a cold, blue, anxious eye, and garnished 
with artificial locks of flaxen hair, curling from under an 
exceedingly dirty cap. She was peculiarly assiduous in ex- 
hibiting the relics with which this, like all other celebrated 
shrines, abounds. There was the shattered stock of the very 
matchlock with which Shakspeare shot the deer, on hia 
poaching exploit. There, too, was his tobacco-box — which 
proves that he was a rival smoker of Sir Walter Raleigh; the 
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Bword also with which he played Hamlet ; and the identical 
lantern with which Friar Lawrence discovered Romeo and 
Juliet at the tomb ! There waa an ample supply also of Shak- 
speare's mulberry-tree, which seems to have as extraordinary 
powers of self-multiplication as the wood of" the true cross ; " 
of which there is enough extant to build a ship of the line. 

From the birthplace of Shakspeare a few paces brought 
me to his grave. He lies buried in the chancel of the parish 
charch, a large and venerable pile, mouldering with age, but 
richly ornamented. It stands on the banks of the Avon, on 
an embowered point, and separated by adjoining gardens 
from the suburbs of the town. Its situation is quiet and 
retired : the river runs murmuring at the foot of the church- 
yard, and the elms which grow upon its banks droop their 
branches into its clear bosom. An avenue of limes, the 
boughs of which are curiously interlaced, so as to form in 
summer an arched way of foliage, leads up from the gate 
of the yard to the church porch. The graves are overgrown 
with grass ; the gray tombstones, some of them nearly sunk 
into the earth, are half covered with moss, which has like- 
wise tinted the reverend old building. Small birds have 
built their nests among the cornices and fissures of the walls, 
and keep up a continual flutter and chirping ; and rooks are 
sailing and cawing about its lofty gray spire. 

We approached the church through the avenue of limes, 
and entered by a Gothic porch, highly ornamented, with 
carved doors of massive oak. The interior is spacious, and 
the architecture and embellishments superior to those of 
most country churches. There are several ancient monu- 
ments of nobility and gentry, over some of which hang 
funeral escutcheons, and banners dropping piecemeal from 
the walls. The tomb of Shakspeare is in the chancel. The 
place is solemn and sepulchral. Tall elms wave before the 
pointed windows, and the Avon, which runs at a short dis- 
tance from the walls, keeps up a low, perpetual murmur. A 
Hat stone marks the spot where the bard is buried. • There 
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are four lines inscribed on it, said to hare been written by 
himself, and which have in them something extremely awful. 
If they are indeed his own, they show that solicitude about 
the quiet of the grave, which seems natural to fine sensibili- 
ties and thoughtful minds : — 

" Good friend, for lesvs' sake forbeare 
To dig the dvst encloased heare. 
Blest be ye. man jt. spare thes stones, 
And curst be he yt. moves my bones." 

Just over the grave, in a niche of the wall,, is a bust of 
Shakspeare, put up shortly after his death, and considered 
as a resemblance. The aspect is pleasant and serene, with 
a finely-arched forehead ; and I thought I could read in it 
clear indications of that cheerful, social disposition, by which 
he was as much characterized, among his contemporaries, as 
by the vastness of his genius. The inscription mentions his 
age, at the time of his decease — fifty-three years ; an un- 
timely death for the world ; for what fruit might not have 
been expected from the golden autumn of such a mind, 
sheltered as it was from the stormy vicissitudes of life, and 
flourishing in the sunshine of popular and royal favor ! 

The inscription on the tombstone has not been without its 
effect. It has prevented the removal of his remains from 
the bosom of his native place to Westminster Abbey, which 
was at one time contemplated. A few years since also, as 
some laborers were digging to make an adjoining vault, the 
earth caved in, so as to leave a vacant place almost like an 
arch, through which one might have reached his grave. No 
one, however, presumed to meddle with his remains, so 
awfully guarded by a malediction ; and lest any of the idle 
or the curious, or any collector of relics, should be tempted io 
commit depredations, the old sexton kept watch over the place 
for two days, until the vault was finished and the aperture 
closed again. He told me that he had made bold to look io at 
the hole, but could see neither coffin nor bones — nothing bat 
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There are other monuments around, but the mind 
M to dwell on any thing that is not connected with 
speare. His idea pervades the place ; the whole pile 
s but as his mausoleum. 

) who has sought renown about the world, and has 

^d a full harvest of worldly favor, will find, afler all, that 

is no love, no admiration, no applause, so sweet to the 

as that which springs up in his native place. It is 

that he seeks to be gathered, in peace and honor, 

tg his kindred and his early friends. And when the 

y heart and failing head begin to warn him that the 

ing of life is drawing on, he turns as fondly as does the 

t to the mother's arms, to sink to sleep in the bosom of 

cene of his childhood. How would it have cheered the 

; of the youthful bard, when, wandering forth in dis- 

3 upon a doubtful world, he cast back a heavy look 

his paternal home, could he have foreseen that, before 

f years, he should return to it covered with renown ; 

his name should become the boast and glory of his 

e place ; that his ashes should be religiously guarded, 

s most precious treasure ; and that its lessening spire, on 

h his eyes were fixed in tearful contemplation, should 

day become the beacon, towering amidst the gentle land- 

e, to guide the literary pilgrim of every nation to his 



LESSON CXHI. 
le Quarrel of Brutus and Cassius. Shakspeare. 

as. That you have wronged me, doth appear in this; 
have condemned and noted Lucius Pella, 
taking bribes here of the Sardians ; 
erein my letters, praying on his side. 
23 
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Because I knew the man, were slighted off. 

Bru. You wronged yourself to write in such a case. 

Cos, In such a time as this, it is not meet 
That every nice offence should bear its comment 

Bru, Let me tell you, Cassius, you yourself 
Are much condemned to have an itching palm; 
To sell and mart your offices for gold 
To undeservers. 

Cas. I an itching palm? 
You know that you are Brutus that speak this, 
Or, by the gods, this speech were else your last. 

Bru, The name of Cassius honors this corruption. 
And chastisement doth therefore hide its head. 

Cas, Chastisement ! 

Bru, Remember March, the Ides of March remember! 
Did not great Julius bleed for justice' sake? 
What villain touched his body, that did stab, 
And not for justice ? What, shall one of us, 
That struck the foremost man in all this world, 
But for supporting robbers ; shall we now 
Contaminate our fingers with base bribes. 
And sell the mighty space of our large honors, 
For so much trash as may be grasped thus? — 
I had rather be a dog, and bay the moon, 
Than such a Roman. 

Cas. Brutus, bay not me ; 
I'll not endure it. You forget yourself, 
To hedge me in ; I am a soldier, I, 
Older in practice, abler than yourself 
To make conditions. 

Bru, Go to ; you're not, Cassius. 

Cas, I am. 

Bru, I say you are not. 

Cos. Urge me no more, I shall forget myself; 
Have mind upon your health, tempt me no farther. 

-Brw. Away, slight man ! 
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Cos, Is*! ponibie? 

Bru, Hear me, for I will speak. 
Must I give way and room to your rash choler? 
Shall I be frighted when a madman stares? 

CcLS. Must I endure all this? 

Bru, All this ? ay, more. Fret till your proud heart break ; 
Go, show your . slaves how choleric you are, 
And make your bondmen tremble. Must I budge? 
Must I observe you? Must I stand and crouch 
Under your testy humor? 
You shall digest the venom of your spleen. 
Though it do split you; for, from this day forth, 
Pll use you for my mirth, yea, for my laughter. 
When you are waspish. 

Cos. Is it come to this? 

Bru. You say you are a better soldier : 
Let it appear so; make your vaunting true. 
And it shall please me well. For mine own part, 
I shall be glad to learn of noble men. 

Ckis. You wrong me every way, you wrong me, Brutus ; 
I said, an elder soldier, not a better. 
Did I say better? 

Bru. If you did, I care not. 

CcLs, When Caesar lived, he durst not thus have moved me. 

Bru. Peace, peace : you durst not so have tempted him. 

Cos. I durst not ! 

Bru. No. 

Cos. What? durst not tempt him? 

Bru. For your life you durst not. 

CcLs. Do not presume too much upon my love ; 
I may do that I shall be sorry for. 

Bru. You have done that you should be sorry for. 
There is no terror, Cassius, in your threats; 
For I am armed so strong in honesty. 
That they pass by me as the idle wind, 
Which I respect not. I did send to yoa 
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For certain sums of gold, which you denied me ; — 

For I can raise no money by vile means : 

By Heaven, I had rather coin my heart. 

And drop my blood for drachmas, than to wring 

From the hard hands of peasants their vile trash 

By any indirection. I did send 

To you for gold to pay my legions, 

Which you denied me. Was that done like Cassiusl 

Should I have answered Caius Cassius so? 

When Marcus Brutus grows so covetous, 

To lock such rascal counters from his friends, 

Be ready, gods, with all your thunderbolts, 

Dash him to pieces ! 

Cos. I denied you not. 

Bru, You did. 

Cds. I did not : — he was but a fool 
That brought my answer back. — Brutus hath rived my heart 
A friend should bear his friend's infirmities, 
But Brutus makes mine greater than they are. 

Bru, I do not, till you practise them on me. 

Cas, You love me not. 

Bru. I do not like your faults. 

Cas, A friendly eye could never see such faults. 

Bru, A flatterer's would not, though they do appear 
As huge as high Olympus. 

Cas. Come, Antony, and young Octavius, come. 
Revenge yourselves alone on Cassius, 
For Cassius is aweary of the world : 
Hated by one he loves ; braved by his brother ; 
Checked like a bondman ; all his faults observed. 
Set in a note-book, learned and conned by rote. 
To cast into my teeth. O, I could weep 
My spirit from mine eyes ! — There is my dagger, 
And here my naked breast ; within, a heart 
Dearer than Plutus' mine, richer than gold : 
If that thou be'st a Roman, take it forth; 
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1, that denied thee gold, will give my heart: 

Strike as thoa didst at Cssar ; for I know, 

When thou didst hate him worst, thou lovedst him better 

Than ever thou lovedst Cassius. 

Bru. Sheathe your dagger : 
Be angry when you will, it shall have scope; 
Do what you will, dishonor shall be humor. 
O Cassius, you are yoked with a lamb, 
That carries anger, as the flint bears fire; 
Who, much enforced, shows a hasty spark. 
And straight is cold again. , 

Cos, Hath Cassius lived 
To be but mirth and laughter to his Brutus, 
When grief and blood ill-tempered, vexeth him? 

Bru, When I spoke that, I was ill-tempered too. 

Cos, Do you confess so much? Give me your hand. 

Bru. And my heart too. 

Cos. O Brutus ! — 

Bru. What's the matter? 

Cos. Have you not love enough to bear with me. 
When that rash humor, which my mother gave me, 
Makes me forgetful ? 

Bru. Yes, Cassius; and from henceforth, 
When you are over-earnest with your Brutus, 
He'll think your mother chides, and leave you so. 
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Antonyms Address to the Roman Populace. Shakspkark. 

Friends, Romans, countrymen, lend me your ears 
I come to bury Caesar, not to praise him. 
The evil that men do lives after them ; 
The good is ofl interred with their bones: 

28* 
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So let it be with Csaar! The noble Brutna 
Hath told you, Csesar was ambitious. 
If it were so, it was a grievous fault ; 
And grievously hath CsBsar answered it. 
Here, under leave of Brutus, and the rest, 
(For Brutus is an honorable man ; 
So are they all, all honorable men;) 

Come I to speak in Caesar's funeral. 

He was my friend, faithful and just to me: 
But Brutus says he was ambitious ; 
And Brutus is an honorable man. 
He hath brought many captives home to Rome, 
Whose ransoms did the general coffers fill. 
Did this in Caesar seem ambitious? 
When that the poor have cried, Caesar hath wept 
Ambition should be made of sterner stuff. 
Yet Brutus says he was ambitious; 
And Brutus is an honorable man. 
You all did see, that, on the Lupercal, 
* I thrice presented him a kingly crown. 
Which he did thrice refuse. Was this ambition? 
Yet Brutus says he was ambitious ; 
And, sure, he is an honorable man. 
I speak not to disprove what Brutus spoke. 
But here I am to speak what I do know. 
You all did love him once, not without cause : 
What cause withholds you then to mourn for him? 
O judgment, thou art fled to brutish beasts. 
And men have lost their reason. — Bear with me : 
My heart is in the coffin there with Caesar; 
And I must pause till it come back to me. 
But yesterday, the word of Caesar might 
Have stood against the world : now lies he there, 
And none so poor to do him reverence. 
O masters ! if I were disposed to stir 
Your hearts and minds to mutiny and rage. 
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I should do Brutus wrong, and Cassius wrong. 

Who, you all know, are honorable men. 

I will not do them wrong ; I rather choose 

To wrong the dead^ to wrong myself and you. 

Than I will wrong such honorable men. 

But here's a parchment, with the seal of Cssar ; 

I found it in his closet : 'tis his will. 

Let but the commons hear this testament, 

(Which, pardon me, I do not mean to read,) 

And they would go and kiss dead Caesar's wounds. 

And dip their napkins in his sacred blood ; 

Yea, beg a hair of him for memory. 

And, dying, mention it within their wills, 

Bequeathing it, as a rich legacy, 

Unto their issue. 

If you have tears, prepare to shed them now. 
You all do know this mantle : I remember 
The first time ever Csesar put it on ; 
'Twas on a summer's evening in his tent; 
That day he overcame the Nervii : — 
Look ! In this place ran Cassius' dagger through : — 
See, what a rent the envious Casca made ! 
Through this, the well-beloved Brutus stabbed: 
And, as he plucked his cursed steel away, 
Mark how the blood of Cajsar followed it ! — 
This was the most unkindest cut of all ; 
For, when the noble Caesar saw him stab. 
Ingratitude, more strong than traitors' arms, 
duite vanquished him. Then burst his mighty heart; 
And, in his mantle muffling up his face. 
Even at the base of Pompey's statua. 
Which all the while ran blood, great Caesar fell. 
O what a fall was there, my countrymen ! 
Then I, and you, and all of us, fell down ; 
Whilst bloody treason flourished over us. 
O, now you weep ; and I perceive you feel 
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The dint of pity : these are graciofos drtyps. 
Kind souls! What, weep you when you but behold 
Our Cssar's vesture wounded ? Look ye here I — 
Here is himself, marred, as you see, by traitors. 

Good friends! sweet friends! let me not stir you up 
To such a sudden flood of mutiny ! 
They that have done this deed* are honorable ! 
What private griefs they have, alas! I know not, 
That made them do it. They are wise and honorable. 
And will, no doubt, with reason answer you. 
I come not, friends, to steal away your hearts! 
I am no orator, as Brutus is; 
But, as you know me all, a plain, blunt man. 
That love my friend ; and that they know full weU, 
That gave me public leave to speak of him. 
For I have neither wit, nor words, nor worth. 
Action, nor utterance, nor the power of speech. 
To stir men's blood. J only speak right on: 
I tell you that which you yourselves do know; 
Show you sweet Caesar's wounds, poor, poor, dumb mouths, 
And bid them speak for me. But were I Brutus, 
And Brutus Antony, there were an Antony ^ 

Would ruffle up your spirits, and put a tongue 
In every wound of Cssar, that should move 
The stones of Rome to rise and mutiny. . 
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Cizssius instigating Brutus to join the Conspiracy 

against CtBsar, Shakspeare. 

I CANNOT tell what you and other men 
Think of this life ; but for my single self, 
I had as lief not be, as live to be 
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In awe of such a thing as I myself. 

I was born free as CsBsar ; so were you : 

We both have fed as well, and we can both 

Endure the winter's cold as well as he; 

For once, upon a raw and gusty day, 

The troubled Tiber chafing with her shores, 

Caesar said to me, ''Darest thou, Cassius, now 

Leap in with me into this angry flood. 

And swim to yonder point?" — Upon the word. 

Accoutred as I was, I plunged in. 

And bade him follow : so, indeed, he did. 

The torrent roared, and we did buffet it 

With lusty sinews, throwing it aside. 

And stemming it with hearts of controversy. 

BiJt ere we could arrive the point pressed, 

Caesar cried, ** Help me, Cassius, or I sink ! " 

I, as i£neas, our great ancestor. 

Did from the flames of Troy upon his shoulder 

The old Anchises bear, so from the waves of Tiber 

Did I the tired Caesar : and this man 

Is now become a god; and Cassius is 

A wretched creature, and must bend his body 

If Caesar carelessly but nod on him. 

He had a fever when he was in Spain, 

And, when the fit was on him, I did mark 

How he did shake : 'tis true, this god did shake ; 

His coward lips did from their color fly ; 

And that same eye, whose bend doth awe the world. 

Did lose its lustre : I did hear him groan : 

Ay, and that tongue of his, that bade the Romans 

Mark him, and write his speeches in their books, 

Alas ! it cried, " Give me some drink, Titinius ! " 

As a sick girl. Ye gods, it doth amaze me, 

A man of such a feeble temper should 

So get the start of the majestic world. 

And bear the palm alone. 
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Why, man, he doth bestride the narrow world 

Like a Colossus, and we petty men 

Walk under his huge legs, and peep about 

To find ourselves dishonorable graves. 

Men at some time are masters of their fates : 

The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars, 

But in ourselves, that we are underlings. 

Brutus and Caraar : What should be in that Caesar 7 

Why should that name be sounded more than yours t 

Write them together ; yours is as fair a name : 

Sound them ; it doth become the mouth as well : 

Weigh them ; it is as heavy : conjure with them ; 

Brutus will start a spirit as soon as Caesar. 

Now, in the names of all the gods at once. 

Upon what meat does this our Caesar feed. 

That he has grown so great ? Age, thou art shamed ! 

Rome, thou hast lost the breed of noble bloods ! 

When went there by an age, since the great flood, 

But it was famed with more than with one man? 

When could they say, till now, that talked of Rome, 

That her wide walls encompassed but one man? 

O, you and I have heard our fathers say. 

There was a Brutus once, that would have brooked 

The eternal devil to keep his state in Rome, 

As easily as a king ! 
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Othello^s Apology. Shakspeare. 

Most potent, grave, and reverend seigniors. 
My very noble and approved good masters ! 
That I have taken away this old man's daughter. 
It is most true ; true, I have married her ; 
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The very head and front of my offending 

flath this extent, no more. Rude am { in speech. 

And little blessed with the set phrase of peace ; 

For, since these arms of mine had seven years' pith, 

Till now, some nine moons wasted, they have used 

Their dearest action in the tented field ; 

And little of this great world can I speak, 

More than pertains to feats of broil and battle ; 

And therefore little shall I grace my cause 

In speaking of myself. Yet, by your patience, 

I will a round, unvarnished tale deliver 

Of my whole course of love ; what drugs, what charms, 

What conjuration, and what mighty magic, 

(For such proceedings I am charged withal,) 

I won his daughter with. 

Her father loved me ; oft invited me ; 
Still questioned me the story of my life. 
From year to year ; the battles, sieges, fortunes, 
That I have passed. 

I ran it through, even from my boyish days 
To the very moment that he bade me tell it; 
Wherein I spoke of most disastrous chances, 
Of moving accidents by flood and field; 
Of hair-breadth 'scapes i' the imminent deadly breach; 
Of being taken by the insolent foe, 
And sold to slavery ; of my redemption thence. 
And with it all ray travel's history ; 
Wherein of antres vast, and deserts wild. 
Rough quarries, rocks, and hills whose heads touch heaven, 
It was my hint to speak. These things to hear 
Would Desdemona seriously incline; 
But still the house affairs would draw her thence. 
Which ever as she could with haste despatch. 
She'd come again, and with a greedy ear 
Devour up ray discourse; which I observing. 
Took once a pliant hour, and found good means 
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To draw from her a prayer of earnest heart. 

That I would all my pilgrimage dilate ; 

Whereof by parcels she had something heard. 

But not intentively. I did consent; 

And often did beguile her of her tears. 

When I did speak of some distressful stroke 

That my youth suffered. My story being done, 

She gave me for my pains a world of sighs. 

She said, In faith 'twas strange, 'twas passing strange; 

'Twas pitiful, 'twas wondrous pitiful : 

She wished she had not heard it; yet she wished 

That Heaven had made her such a man : she thanked me, 

And bade me, if I had a friend that loved her, 

I should but teach him how to tell my story. 

And that would woo her. On this hint I spake: 

She loved me for the dangers I had passed; 

And I loved her. that she did pity them. 



LESSON CXVII. 

Religion, the Cause of the Settlements of Nero Eng- 
land. John Q. Adams. 

The primary cause of the various settlements of New Eng- 
land was religion. It was not the search for gold — it was 
not the pursuit of wealth — it was not the spirit of adventure. 
It was not the martial spirit of conquest, which animated 
our English forefathers to plant themselves here in a desert 
and barren wilderness, to lay the foundations of the mightiest 
empire that the world ever saw. It was religion. It was 
the Christian religion, purified and refined from its corrup- 
tions by the fires of persecution. The first colonists were 
indeed of that class of emigrants from their native land, 
driven away by oppression ; but in the settlements of Plyra- 
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cuth and of Uftssachvsetts, the stem and severe impalaes 
of celigioD wef e tempered by the tenderest and most attrac- 
tive sympaihies of English patriotism. 

The Plymouth colonists had been fugitives from the north 
of England, who from time to time had escaped by crossing 
the North Sea to Holland, in numbers sufficient to form an 
English church at Leyden. They had fled from their coun- 
try for the enjoyment of religious liberty in peace. But with 
that religion was inseparably connected the code of Chris- 
tian morals in its simplicity and in its purity — a code above 
all others resting upon the fundamental principle of the 
natural equality of mankind. 

The English Puritan found in Holland a refuge from the 
persecution of his own countrymen; but he found not his 
EInglish home, he found not the same system of pure morals 
to which his soul was bound. In the lapse of time, he found 
that his children were leaving him and losing the name of 
Englishmen; and notwithstanding all that he had suffered 
from the injustice of his countrymen, so intense was his 
attachment to the name of England, that, interdicted as he 
was from returning to her bosom, he determined to seek, 
beyond the Atlantic Ocean, at the distance of three thou- 
sand miles, in the most desolate region of the new hemi- 
sphere, a spot of earth where he could make for himself an 
English home, and find or create in the wilderness a New 
England, as the only consolation accessible to his heart for 
the loss of the Old. 

* 

The same spirit is breathed in the address from the com- 
pany of the Massachusetts colony, dated at Yarmouth, on 
the 7th of April, 1630, on board of the Arbella. In the 
fervent spirit at once of piety and of patriotism, they earn- 
estly beseech their countrymen, whom they leave behind, to 
consider them as their brethren, needing their prayers for 
the successful accomplishment of their great and arduous 
undertaking : professing not to be of those that dream of 
perfection in this world, they yet desire their countrymen to 

29 
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take notice of the principals and body of their company, as 
those who esteem it their honor to call the charch of Eng- 
land, from whence they rose, their dear mother, and could 
not part from their native country, where she especially 
resided, without much sadness of heart and many tears in 
their eyes. 

In these recorded monuments of the motives which 
prompted the Pilgrims both of the Plymouth and of the 
Massachusetts colonies, in their emigration to this hemi- 
sphere, may we not clearly discern the peculiar propriety 
with which the name of New England was given to the land 
which they were to inhabit ? The profound sense of their 
duty to God — the tender tie of affection for their native 
land — the Puritan moral principle of equal and inalienable 
rights — the secret, pungent, and only spur to their secession 
from that dear mother church, whom they so dearly loved, 
and yet from whom with such agonizing tears they were 
compelled to part ! O, how was it possible that this com- 
bination of elementary principles, swelling with an irresisti- 
ble impulse to action in the bosoms of our patriarchal fore- 
fathers, could be so signally manifested and so deeply rooted 
in the hearts of all their posterity, and in the memory of all 
mankind, as by adopting for their country, in the new world, 
the name of that which had been the centre of all their 
tiffections in the old! 



LESSON cxvin. 

Conclusion of a Discourse in Commemoralion of the 
first Settlement of Salem, Mass. Joseph Stort. 

When we reflect on what has been, and is, how is it pos- 
sible not to feel a profound sense of the responsibleness of 
this republic to all future ages^ What vast motives press 
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upon as for lofty efforts! What brilliant prospects invite 
our enthusiasm ! What solemn warnings at once demand 
our vigilance^ and moderate our confidence ! 

The old world has already revealed to us, in its unsealed 
books, the beginning and end of all its own marvellous 
struggles in the cause of liberty. Greece, lovely Greece, 
" the land of scholars and the nurse of arms," where sister 
republics in fair processions chanted the praises of liberty 
and the gods, — where and what is she ? For two thousand 
years, the oppressor has bound her to the earth. Her arts 
are no more. The last sad relics of her temples are but the 
barracks of a ruthless soldiery; the fragments of her col- 
umns and her palaces are in the dust, yet beautiful in ruin. 
She fell not when the mighty were upon her. Her sons 
were united at Thermopylae and Marathon ; and the tide of 
her triumph rolled back upon the Hellespont. She was con- 
quered by her own factions. She fell by the hands of her 
own people. The man of Macedonia did not the work of 
destruction. It was already done by ,her own corruptions, 
banishments, and dissensions. 

Rome, republican Rome, whose eagles glanced in the 
rising and setting sun, — where and what is she ? The eter- 
nal city yet remains, proud even in her desolation, noble in 
her decline, venerable in the majesty of religion, and calm 
as in the composure of death. The malaria has but trav- 
elled in the paths worn by her destroyers. More than 
eighteen centuries have mourned over the loss of her empire. 
A mortal disease was upon her vitals, before Caesar had 
crossed the Rubicon ; and Brutus did not restore her health 
by the deep probings of the senate-chamber. The Goths, 
•and Vandals, and Huns, the swarms of the North, completed 
only what was already begun at home. Romans betrayed 
Rome. The legions were bought and sold, but the people 
offered the tribute money. 

And where are the republics of modern times, which clus- 
tered round immortal Italy ? Venice and Genoa exist but 
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in name. The Alps, indeed, look down upon the brave and 
peaceful Swiss in their native fastnesses ; but the guaraiDty 
of their freedom is in their weakness, and not in their 
strength. The mountains are not easily crossed, and the 
valleys are not easily retained. When the invader comes, 
he moves like an avalanche, carrying destruction in bis path. 
The peasantry sinks before him. The country is too poor 
for plunder, and too rough for valuable conquest. Nature 
presents her eternal barriers, on every side, to check the 
wantonness of ambition ; and Switzerland remains, with her 
simple institutions, a military road to fairer climates, scarcely 
worth a permanent possession, and protected by the jealoui^ 
of her neighbors. 

We stand the latest, and, if we fail, probably the last, 
experiment of self-government by the people. We have 
begun it under circumstances of the most auspicious nature. 
We are in the vigor of youth. Our growth has neve^ been 
checked by the oppressions of tyranny. Our constitutions 
have never been enfeebled by the vices or luxuries of the old 
world. Such as we are, we have been from the beginning — 
simple, hardy, intelligent, accustomed to iself-government 
and self-respect. The Atlantic rolls between us and any 
formidable foe. 

Within our own territory, stretching through many de- 
grees of latitude and longitude, we have the choice of many 
products, and many means of independence. The goverii- 
ment is mild. The press is free. Religion is free. Knowl- 
edge reaches, or may reach, every home. What fairer pros- 
pect of success could be presented? What means more 
adequate to accomplish the sublime end ? What more is 
necessary, than for the people to preserve what they them- 
selves have created ? 

Already has the age caught the spirit of our institutions. 
It has already ascended the Andes, and snuffed the breezes 
of both oceans. It has infused itself into the life-blood of 
Europe, and warmed the sunny plaint of France, and the 
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low lands of Hdland. It has touched the philosophy *t>f 
Germany and the north, and, moving onward to the south, 
has <^>ened to Greece the lessons of her better days. 

Can it be that America, under such circumstances, can 
betray herself! that she is to be added to the catalogue of 
republics, the inscription upon whose ruins is, ** They were, 
but they are not ! " Forbid it, my countrymen ! forbid it, 
Heaven ! 

I call upon you, fathers, by the shades of your ance^stors, 
by the dear ashes which repose in this precious soil, by all 
you are and all you hope to be ; resist every project of dis- 
union, resist every encroachment upou your liberties, resist 
every attempt to fetter your consciences, or smother your 
public schools, or extinguish your system of public in- 
struction. 

I call upon you, mothers, by that which never fails in 
woman, — the love of your offspring ; teach them, as they 
climb your knees, or lean on your bosoms, the blessings of 
liberty. Swear them at the altar, as with their baptismal 
vows, to be true to their country, and never to forget or for- 
sake her. 

I call upon you, young men, to remember whose sons you 
are, whose inheritance you possess. Life can never be too 
short, which brings nothing but disgrace and oppression. 
Death never comes too soon, if necessary in defence of the 
liberties of your country. 

I call upon you, old men, for your counsels, and your 
prayers, and your benedictions. May not your gray hairs go 
down in sorrow to the grave, with the recollection, that you 
have lived in vain ! May not your last sun sink in the west 
upon a nation of slaves ! 

No ! I read in the destiny of my country far better hopes, 
far brighter visions. We, who are now assembled here, 
must soon be gathered to the congregation of other days. 
The time of our departure is at hand, to make way for our 
children upon the theatre of life. May God speed them and 
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theirs ! May he who, at the distance of another century, 
shall stand here, to celebrate this day, still look round upon 
a free, happy, and virtuous people ! May he have reason to 
exult as we do ! May he, with all the enthusiasm of truth, 
as well as of poetry, exclaim that here is still his country : 

" Zealous, yet modest ; innocent, thongrh free ; 
Patient of toil ; serene amidst alarms ; 
Inflexible in faith ', invincible in arms." 



LESSON CXIX. 

Dr, Bowditch at Home, Alexander Vouvg. 

Dr. Bowditch was a remarkably domestic man. His 
affections clustered around his own fireside, and found their 
most delightful exercise in his " family of love," as he called 
it in almost his last moments. His attachment to home and 
to its calm and simple pleasures was, indeed, one of the most 
beautiful traits in his character, and one which his children 
and friends will look back upon with the greatest satisfac- 
tion. As Sir Thomas More says of himself, he devoted the 
little time which he could spare fi-om his avocations abroad 
to his family, and spent it in little innocent and endearing 
conversations with his wife and children ; which, thou^ some 
might think them trifling amusements, he placed among the 
necessary duties and business of life ; it being incumbent on 
every one to make himself as agreeable as possible to those 
whom nature has made, or he himself has singled out, for 
his companions in life. 

His time was divided between his office and his house ; 
and that must have been a strong attraction, indeed, that 
could draw him into company. When at home, his time 
was spent in his library, which he loved to have considered 
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as the family parlor. By very early rising, in winter two 
hours before the light, ** long ere the sound of any bell 
awoke men to labor or to devotion/' and ** in summer," like 
Milton, '* as oft with the bird that first rises^- or not much 
tardier," he was enabled to accomplish much before others 
were stirring. " To these morning studies," he used to say, 
'' I am indebted for all my mathematics." Afler taking his 
evening walk, he was again always to be found in the library, 
pursuing the same attractive studies, but ready and glad, at 
the entrance of any visitor, to throw aside his book, unbend 
his mind, and indulge in all the gayeties of a light-hearted 
conversation. 

There was nothing that he seemed to enjoy more than this 
free interchange of thought on all subjects of common in- 
terest. At such times the mathematician, the astronomer, 
the man of science, disappeared, and he presented himself 
as the frank, easy, familiar friend. One could hardly believe 
that this agreeable, fascinating companion, who talked so 
affably and pleasantly on all the topics of the day, and joined 
so heartily in the quiet mirth and the loud laugh, could 
really be the great mathematician who had expounded the 
mechanism of the heavens, and taken his place with Newton, 
and Leibnitz, and La Place, among the great proficients in 
exact science. 

To hear him talk, you would never have suspected that he 
knew any thing about science, or cared any thing about it. 
In this, respect he resembled his great Scottish contemporary, 
who has delighted the whole world by his writings. You 
might have visited him in that library from one year's end to 
another, and yet, if you or some other visitor did not intro- 
duce the subject, I venture to say that not one word on 
mathematics would cross his lips. He had no pedantry of 
any kind. Never did I meet with a scientific or literary 
man so entirely devoid of all cant and pretension. In con- 
versation, he had the simplicity, and playfulness, and unaffected 
manners, of a child. His own remarks seemed rather to 
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escape from his mind than to be produced by it. He 
laughed heartily, and rubbed his hands, and jumped up, 
when an observation was made that greatly pleased him, 
because it was natural for him so to do, and he had never 
been schooled into the conventional proprieties of artificial 
life, nor been accustomed to conceal or stifle any of the 
innocent impulses of his nature. 

Who, that once^ enjoyed the privilege of visiting him in 
that library, can ever forget the scene ? Methinks I see him 
now, in my mind's eye, the venerable man, sitting there close 
by his old-fashioned blazing wood fire, bending over his 
favorite little desk, looking like one of the old philosophers, 
with his silvery hair, and noble forehead, and beaming eye, 
and benign countenance ; whilst all around him are ranged 
the depositories of the wisdom and science of departed sages 
and philosophers, who seem to look down upon him benig- 
nantly fi'om their quiet places, and spontaneously and silently 
to give forth to him their instructions. On entering this, 
the noblest repository of scientific works in the country, I 
almost fancy I hear him saying with Heinsius, the keeper of 
the library at Ley den, " I no sooner come into my library, 
than I bolt the door after me, excluding ambition, avarice, 
and all such vices ; and, in the very lap of eternity, amidst 
so many divine souls, I take my seat with so lofly a spirit 
and such sweet content, that I pity all the great and rich 
who know not this happiness.'' 



LESSON CXX. 

Rienzi^s Address to the Romans, Miss Mitforo. 

Friends, 
I come not here to talk. Ye know too well 
The story of our thraldom. We are slaves ! 
The bright sun rises to his course, and lights 
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A race of slaves ! He sets, and his last beam 

Falls on a slave; not such as, swept along 

By the full tide of power, the conqueror led 

To crimson glory and undying fame ; 

But base, ignoble slaves — slaves to a horde 

Of petty tyrants, feudal despots ! lords 

Rich in some dozen paltry villages — 

Strong in some hundred spearmen — only great 

In that strange spell — a name. 

Each hour, dark fraud. 
Or open rapine, or protected murder, 
Cries out against them. But this very day, 
An honest man, my neighbor, — there he stands, — 
Was struck, struck like a dog, by one who wore 
The badge of Ursini ; because, forsooth. 
He tossed not high his ready cap in air. 
Nor lifted up }^s voice in servile shouts. 
At sight of that gfeat ruffian. Be we men. 
And suffer such dishonor — men, and wash not 
The stain away in blood ? Such shames are common : 
I have known deeper wrongs. 

I, that speak to ye, 
I had a brother once — a gracious boy. 
Full of all gentleness, of calmest hope, 
Of sweet and quiet joy : " there was the look 
Of heaven upon his face, which limners give 
To the beloved disciple." How I loved 
That gracious boy ! Younger by fifteen years. 
Brother, at once, and son ! ** He left my side, 
A summer bloom on his fair cheeks, a smile 
Parting his innocent lips." In one short hour 
The pretty, harmless boy was slain ! I saw 
The corse, the mangled corse, and then I cried 
For vengeance! 

Rouse, ye Romans ! Rouse, ye slaves ! 
Have ye brave sons? Look in the next fierce brawl 
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To see them die. Have ye fair daughters? Look 
To see them live, torn from your arms, distained^ 
Dishonored ; and, if ye dare call for justice. 
Be answered by the lash. Yet this is Rome, 
That sat on her seven hills, and, from her throne 
Of beauty, ruled the world ! Yet we are Romans ! 
Why, in that elder day, to be a Roman 
Was greater than a king! And once again, — 
Hear me, ye walls, that echoed to the tread 
Of either Brutus ! — once again, I swear. 
The eternal city shall be free; her sons 
Shall walk with princes. 



LESSON CXXI. 
Speech of .Catiline before the Roman Senate. 

dkoLT's Catilimx. 

" Banished from Rome ! " — What's banished, but set free 

From daily contact of, the things I loathe 1 

"Tried and convicted traitor!" — Who says this? 

Who'll prove it, at his peril, on my head? 

"Banished!" — I thank you for't. It breaks my chain! 

I held some slack allegiance till this hour; 

But now my sword 's my own. Smile on, my lords ; 

I scorn to count what feelings, withered hopes. 

Strong provocations, bitter, burning wrongs, 

I have within my heart's hot cell shut up, 

To leave you in your lazy dignities. 

But here I stand and scoff you : here I fling 
Hatred and full defiance in your face. 
Your consul 's merciful. For this all thanks. 
He dares not touch a hair of Catiline. 
" Traitor I " I go — but I return. This — trial ! 
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Here I devote your senate! I've had wrongs, 
. To stir a fever in the blood of age, 
. Or make the infant's sinews strong as steel. 

This day 's the birth of sorrows ! — This hour's work 
I Will breed proscriptions. Look to your hearths, my lords, 
I For there henceforth shall sit, for household gods, 
1 Shapes hot from Tartarus ! — all shames and crimes ; — 
I Wan Treachery, with his thirsty dagger drawn ; 

Suspicion, poisoning his brother's cup ; 

Naked Rebellion, with the torch and axe. 

Making his wild sport of your blazing thrones ; 

Till Anarchy comes down on you like night, 

And Massacre seals Rome's eternal grave. 



LESSON CXXIL 
Cato's Soliloquy on the Immortality of the Soul. 

ADDI805. 

Scene. — Cato aitting in a Ihougk^yl padure, wUh Platol'i hook on 
the hnmortalUy of the Soul in his hand; and a drawn §word on the 
tabu hy him. 

It must be so — Plato, thou reasonest well! 
Else whence this pleasing hope, this fond desire, 
This longing after immortality? 
Or whence this secret dread, and inward horror, 
Of falling into nought? Why shrinks the soul 
Back on herself, and startles at destruction ? 
'Tis the Divinity that stirs within us ; 
'Tis Heaven itself that points out an hereafter, 
And intimates eternity to man. 

Eternity! — thou pleasing, dreadful thought! 
Through what variety of untried being, ^ 

Through what new scenes and changes must we pamit 
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The wide, th' unbounded prospect lies before me; 

But shadows, douds, and darkness rest upcm it 

Here will I hold. If there's a power above us, 

(And that there is, all nature cries aloud 

Through all her works,) he must delight in virtue; 

And that which he delights in must be happy. 

But when ? or where ?^ — This world was made for Ceesar. 

I'm weary of conjectures this must end them. 

[Lading his ha^ an his swmL 
.Thus am I doubly armed: my death* and life,f 
My bane and antidote, are both before me. 
This in a moment brings me to an end; 
But this informs me I shall never die. 
The soul, secured in her existence, smiles 
At the drawn dagger, and defies its point. 
The stars shall fade away, the sun himself 
Grow dim with age, and nature sink in years; 
But thou shalt flourish in immortal youth. 
Unhurt amidst the war of elements, 
The wreck of matter, and the crush of worlds. 



LESSON CXXIII. 

Edward and Wanoick, Franklin's Trafslatioit. 

Edward. Let me have no intruders; above all. 
Keep Warwick from my sight — 

[Enter Warwick.'] 

Warwick. Behold him here; 
No welcome guest, it seems, unless I ask 
My lord of SufK>lk's leave : there was a time 
When Warwick wanted not his aid to gain 
Admission here. 



» The sword. f The book. 
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Eduf, There was a time, perhaps, 
When Warwick more desired, and more deserved it. 
War. Never ! I've been a foolish, faithful slave ; 
All my best years, the morning of my life, 
Have been devoted to your service. What 
Are now the fruits ? Disgrace and infamy ; 
My spotless name, which never yet the breath 
Of calumny had tainted, made the mock 
For foreign fools to carp at : but 'tis fit, 
I Who trust in princes should be thus rewarded. 
Edw. I thought, my lord, I had full well repaid 
Your services with honors, wealth, and power 
Unlimited: thy all-directing hand 
Guided in secret every latent wheel 
Of government, and moved the whole machine : 
Warwick was all in all, and powerless Edward 
Stood like a cipher in the great account. 

War, Who gave that cipher worth, and seated thee 
On England's throhe? Thy undistinguished name 
Had rotted in the dust from whence it sprang. 
And mouldered in oblivion, had not Warwick 
Dug from its sordid mine the useless ore. 
And stamped it with a diadem. Thou knowest, 
This wretched country, doomed, perhaps, like Rome, 
To fall by its own self-destroying hand. 
Tossed for so many years in the rough sea 
Of civil discord, but for me had perished. 
In that distressful hour, I seized the helm, 
Bade the rough waves subside in peace, and steered 
Your shattered vessel safe into the harbor. 
You may despise, perhaps, that useless aid 
Which you no longer want ; but know, proud youth. 
He who forgets a friend, deserves a foe. 

Edw, Know, too, reproach for benefits received 
Pays every debt, and cancels obligation^ 
War. Why, that indeed is frugal honesty, 
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A thrifty, saving knowledge : when the debt 
Grows burdensome, and cannot be discharged, 
A sponge will wipe out all, and cost you nothing. 

Edw, When you have counted o'er the numerou 
Of mighty gifts your bounty lavished on me. 
You may remember next the injuries 
Which I have done you: let me know them all. 
And I will make you ample satisfaction. 

War, Thou canst not ; thou hast robbed me of a 
It is not in thy power to restore. 
I was the first, shall future annals say. 
That broke the sacred bond of public trust 
And mutual confidence ; ambassadors. 
In after times, — mere instruments, perhaps. 
Of venal statesmen, — shall recall my name 
To witness that they want not an example. 
And plead my guilt to sanctify their own. 
Amidst the herd of mercenary slaves 
That haunt your court, could none be found but Wa 
To be the shameless herald of a lie ? 

Edw, And wouldst thou turn the vile reproach oi 
If I have broke my faith, and stained the name 
Of England, thank thy own pernicious counsels 
That urged me to it, and extorted from me 
A cold consent to what my heart abhorred. 

War, Fve been abused, insulted, and betrayed: 
My injured honor cries aloud for vengeance^ 
Her wounds will never close ! 

Edw, These gusts of passion 
Will but inflame them. If I have been right 
Informed, my lord, besides these dangerous scars 
Of bleeding honor, you have other wounds. 
As deep, though not so fatal : — such, perhaps, 
As none but fair Elizabeth can cure. 

War. Elizabeth ! 

Eaw, Nay, start not': I have cause 
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To wcmder most. I little thought, indeed, 
When Warwick told me I might learn to lo?e, 
He was himself so able to instruct me ; 
Bat Vye discovered all! 

War, And so ha?e I. 
Too well I know thy breach of friendship there, 
Thy fruitless, base endeavors to supplant me. 

Edw, I scorn it, sir! Elizabeth hath charms. 
And I have equal right' with you to admire them : 
Nor see I aught so godlike in the form. 
So all-commanding in the name of Warwick, 
That he alone should revel in the charms 
Of beauty, and mon<^lize perfection. 
I knew not of your love. 

War, 'Tis false! 
You knew it all, and meanly took occasion, 
Whilst I was busied in the noble office 
Your grace though fit to honor me withal. 
To tamper with a weak, unguarded woman. 
And basely steal a treasure 
Which your kingdom could not purchase. 

Edw. How know you that? But be it as it may, 
I had a right, nor will I tamely yield 
My claim to happiness, the privilege 
To choose the partner of my throne : 
It is a branch of my prerogative. 

War. Prerogative ! What's that ? the boast of tyrants, 
A borrowed jewel, glittering in the crown 
With specious lustre, lent but to betray. 
You had it, sir, and hold it, from the people. 

Edw. And therefore do I prize it: I would guard 
Their liberties, and they shall strengthen mine; 
But when proud Faction and her rebel crew 
Insult their sovereign, trample on his laws. 
And bid defiance to his power, the people, 
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In justice to themselves, will then defend 
His cause, and vindicate the rights they gave. 

War, Go to your darling people, then ; for so(»i, 
If I mistake not, 'twill be needful ; try 
Their boasted zeal, and see if one of them 
Will dare to lifl his arm up in your cause. 
If I forbid them. 

Edw. Is it so, my lord? 
Then mark my words: I've been "your slave too long, 
And you have ruled me with a rod of iron ; 
But henceforth know, proud peer, I am thy master. 
And will be so. The king who delegates 
His power to others' hands, but ill deserves 
The crown he wears. 

War. Look well, then, to your own : 
It sits but loosely on your head ; for know. 
The man who injured Warwick never passed 
Unpunished yet. 

Edw, Nor he who threatened Edward. 
You may repent it, sir. My guards there! Seize 
This traitor, and convey him to the Tower; 
There let him learn obedience. 



LESSON CXXIV. 

Custom of Whitewashing. Feakcis Hopkinson. 

When a young couple are about to enter into the matri- 
monial state, a never-failing article in the marriage treaty is, 
that the lady shall have and enjoy the free and unmolested 
exercise of the rights of whitewashing y with all its ceremo- 
nials, privileges, and appurtenances. A young woman would 
forego the most advantageous connection, and even disap- 
point the warmest wish of her heart, rather than resign the 
invaluable right. You would wonder what this privilege of 
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^tkitewashing is : I will endeavor to give you some idea 
^? the ceremony, as I have seen it performed. 

There is no season of the year, in which the lady may not 

^laim her privilege, if she pleases ; but the latter end of May 

18 most generally fixed upon for the purpose. The attentive 

husband may judge, by certain prognostics, when the storm 

is nigh at hand. When the lady is unusually fretful, finds 

fault with the servants, is discontented with the children, 

and complains much of the filthiness of every thing about 

her, — these are signs which ought not to be neglected ; yet 

they are not decisive, as they sometimes come on, and go off 

again, without producing any further effect. 

But if, when the husband rises in the morning, he should 
observe in the yard a wheelbarrow, with a quantity of lime 
in it, or should see certain buckets with lime dissolved in 
water, there is then no time to be lost. He immediately locks 
up the apartment or closet, where his papers or his private 
property are kept, and, putting the key in his pocket, betakes 
himself to flight ; for a husband, however beloved, becomes 
a perfect nuisance during this season of female rage ; his 
authority is superseded, his commission is suspended, and 
the very scullion, who cleans the brasses in the kitchen, 
becomes of more consideration and importance than he. 
He has nothing for it but to abdicate, and run from an evil 
which he can neither prevent nor mollify. 

The husband gone, the ceremony begins. The walls are, 
in a few minutes, stripped of their furniture; paintings, 
prints, and looking-glasses, lie in a huddled heap about the 
floors ; the curtains are torn from the testers, the beds 
crammed into the windows; chairs and tables, bedsteads 
and cradles, crowd the yard ; and the garden fence bends 
beneath the weight of carpets, blankets, cloth cloaks, and 

old coats. 

Here may be seen the lumber of the kitchen, forming a 
dark and confused mass ; for the foreground of the picture, 
gridirons and frying-pans, rusty shovels and broken tongs, 
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spits and pots, and the fractured remains of rush-bottomed 
chairs. There, a closet has disgorged its contents— 
cracked tumblers, broken wine-glasses, phials of forgotten 
physic, papers of unknown powders, seeds and dried herbs, 
handfuls of old corks, tops of teapots, and stoppers of de- 
parted decanters. From the rag-hole in the garret to the 
rat^hole in the cellar, no place escapes unrummaged. 

This ceremony completed, and the house thoroughly evac- 
uated, the next operation is, to smear the walls and ceilings 
of every room and closet with brushes dipped in a solution 
of lime, called whitewash ; to pour buckets of water over 
every floor, and scratch all the partitions and wainscots with 
rough brushes wet with soapsuds, and dipped in stone-cut- 
ter's sand. The windows by no means escape the general 
deluge. A servant scrambles out upon the penthouse ,^t the 
risk of her neck, and, with a mug in her hand, and a bucket 
within reach, she dashes away innumerable gallons of water 
against the glass panes, to the great annoyance of passengers 
in the street. 

I have been told, that an action at law was once brought 
against one of these water-nymphs, by a person who had a 
new suit of clothes spoiled by this operation ; but, after a 
long argument, it was determined by the whole court, that 
the action would not lie, inasmuch as the defendant was in 
the exercise of a legal right, and not answerable for the con- 
sequences; and so the poor gentleman was doubly non- 
suited ; for he lost not only his suit of clothes, but his suit 
at law. 
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Same Subject^ concluded, Francis Hopkinson. 

These smearings and scratchings, washings and dashings, 
being duly performed,, the next ceremofty is, to cleanse and 
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Replace the distracted furniture. You may ha?e seen a 
Viouse-raising, or a ship-launch, when all the hands within 
reach are collected together ; recollect, if you can, the hurry, 
bustle, confusion, and noise of such a scene, and you will 
liave some idea of this cleaning match. The misfortune is, 
that the sole object is to make things clean. It matters not 
how many useful, ornamental, or valuable articles are muti- 
lated, or suffer death, under the operation; a mahogany 
chair and carved frame undergo the same discipline ; they 
are to be made clean at all events ; but their preservation is 
not worthy of attention. 

For instance, a fine large engraving is laid flat upon the 
floor ; smaller prints are piled upon it, and the superincum- 
bent weight cracks the glasses of the lower tier ; but this is 
of no consequence. A valuable picture is placed leaning 
against the sharp corner of a table ; others are made to lean 
against that, until the pressure of the whole forces the 
corner of the table through the canvass of the first. The 
frame and glass of a fine print are to be cleaned ; the spirit 
and oil, used on this occasion, are suffered to leak through 
and spoil the engravings ; no matter ; if the glass is clean, 
and the frame shine, it is sufficient : the rest is not worthy 
of consideration. Ah able mathematician has made an 
accurate calculation, founded on long experience, and has 
discovered that the losses and destruction incident to two 
whitewashings are equal to one removal, and three removals 
equal to one fire. 

The cleaning frolic over, matters begin to resume their 
pristine appearance. The storm abates, and all would be 
well again ; but it is impossible that so great a convulsion, 
in so small a community, should not produce some further 
effects. For two or three weeks afler the operation, the 
family are usually afflicted with sore throats or sore eyes, 
occasioned by the caustic quality of the lime, or with severe 
colds, from the exhalations of wet floors or damp walls. 

I knew a gentleman, who was fond of accounting for 
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every thing in a philosophical way. He considered HtM, 
which I have called a custom, as a real periodical disease, 
peculiar to the climate. His train of reasoning was in- 
genious and whimsical, but I am not at leisure to give yoa 
the detail. The result was, that he found the distemper to 
be incurable ; but, after much study, he conceived he had 
discovered a method to divert the evil he could not subdue. 
For this purpose, he caused a small building, about twelve 
feet square, to be erected in his garden, and furnished with 
some ordinary chairs and tables ; and a few prints of the 
cheapest sort were hung against the walls. 

His hc^e was that, when the whitewashing frenzy seized 
the females of his family, they might repair to this apart- 
ment, and scrub, and smear, and scour, to their hearts' con- 
tent, and so spend the violence of the disease in this outpost, 
while he enjoyed himself in quiet at head-quarters. But the 
experiment did not answer his expectation. It was impos- 
sible it should; since a principal part of the gratification 
consists in the lady's having an uncontrolled right to torment 
her husband, at least once a year, and to turn him out of 
doors, and take the reins of government into her own hands. 

There is a much better contrivance than this of the 
philosopher, which is, to cover the walls of the house with 
paper : this is generally done ; and, though it cannot abolish, 
it at least shortens, the period of female dominion. The 
paper is decorated with flowers of various fancies, and made 
so ornamental, that the women have admitted the fashion 
without perceiving the design. 

There is also another alleviation of the husband's distress. 
He generally has the privilege of a small room or closet for 
his books and papers, the key of which he is allowed to 
keep. This is considered as a privileged place, and stands 
like the land of Goshen amid the plagues of Egjrpt. But 
then he must be extremely cautious, and ever on his guard ; 
for, should he inadvertently go abroad, and leave the key in 
his door, the housemaid, who is always on the watch for such 
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^n opportunity, immediately enters in triumph, with buckets, 
brooms, and brushes, takes possession of the premises, and 
forthwith puts all his books and papers to rights, — to his 
atter confusion, and sometimes serious detriment. For in- 
stance : — 

A gentleman was sued by the executors of a tradesman, 
on a charge found against him in the deceased's books, to 
the amount of thirty pounds. The defendant was strongly 
impressed with the idea that he had discharged the debt and 
taken a receipt; but, as the transaction was of long stand- 
ing, he knew not where to find the receipt. The suit went 
on in course, and the time approached when judgment would 
be obtained against him. He then sat seriously down to 
examine a large bundle of old papers, which he had untied 
and displayed on a table for that purpose. In the midst of 
his search, he was suddenly called away on business of im- 
portance. He forgot to lock the door of his room. The 
housemaid, who had been long looking out for such an op- 
portunity, immediately entered with the usual implements, 
and, with great alacrity, fell to cleaning the room, and 
putting things to rights. 

The first object that struck her eye was the confused 
situation of the papers on the table : these were without 
delay bundled together as so many dirty knives and forks ; 
but in the action, a small piece of paper fell unnoticed on 
the floor, which happened to be the very receipt in question : 
as it had no very respectable appearance, it was soon afler 
swept out with the common dirt of the room, and carried in 
the rubbish-pan into the yard. The tradesman had neg- 
lected to enter the credit in his book ; the defendant could 
find nothing to obviate the charge, and so judgment went 
against him for the debt and costs. A fortnight afler the 
whole was settled, and the money paid, one of the children 
found the receipt among the rubbish in the yard. 
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LESSON CXXVI. 

Recollections of Hannah More. Ross. 

The first literary lady, whom I remember ever to have 
seen, was one whose works yet remain to improve and edify 
her own sex in particular, and the world in general. She 
was invested, too, with a particular degree of interest, owing 
to the fact that she was among the latest remnants of the 
" blue stockings " of the last century. She had, in her youth- 
ful days, mingled in the gay circles of ton; had listened 
to the oracular sayings of Dr. Johnson ; echoed the lively 
sallies which burst forth in Mrs. Delanejr's little circle; 
bandied elegant trifles with that brilliant butterfly, Horace 
Walpole ; had been petted by David Garrick ; and, in her 
middle age, and in later years, had been the centre around 
whom bishops, princesses, and philanthropists, and many 
of meaner name and note, revolved. I refer to Miss, or, as 
she is more generally styled, Mrs. Hannah More. 

I was but a little fellow when I first saw this celebrated 
woman ; but although then scarcely seven years of age, I 
retain as vivid an impression of her person and manners, as 
if the interview had occurred only yesterday. Twenty-eight 
years have rolled over my head since then, and, during the 
interval, I have watched, on the disk of life's camera, hun- 
dreds of busy and noticeable figures go by, and then disap- 
pear in darkness forever ; but my impressions of the learned 
old lady are as vivid as ever ; and, as I sit, noting down this 
reminiscence, I can, by a very slight exercise of fancy, see 
her precise form, and hear her low-toned, musical voice, as 
distinctly as I did when the sober reality engrossed my 
attention. 

Hannah More was bom in the immediate vicinity of my 
native city — in the same village, indeed, in which John 
Foster had for many years lived, and died ; and, for a con- 
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Biderable portion of her iife, she resided within a short dis- 
tance of her birthplace, in a cottage which she built, and 
named Cowslip Green. After a seventeen years' residence 
in this rather lackadaisically-named locality, during which 
time she was visited by Mr. Wilberforce and other persons 
of note, she removed, in 1802, to Barley Wood, near the 
village of Wrington, in Somersetshire, about fourteen miles 
from the city of Bristol ; and it was at this place that I first 
saw her. 

My mother had, for many years, been on terms of great 
intimacy with Hannah More and her sisters; and I re- 
member frequently having heard her, in our family circle, 
read letters which she had received from the celebrated 
authoress. My two sisters were then about commencing 
their education, and my mother, who possessed a great 
degree of reverence for the occupant of Barley Wood, pre- 
suming oti the strength of an old acquaintanceship, had 
written to Mrs. More, to ask her advice, with respect to 
the course to be taken with their studies. This led to a 
friendly correspondence, and, at length, to an invitation to 
the '' little girls " to spend a week, during the -hay-making 
season, at Barley Wood ; which was, I need scarcely say, 
accepted. 

• At this time Mrs. More's ** Sacred Dramas " were very 
popular ; and from hearing my sisters' recitations of them, 
and occasionally enacting a part in them myself, I became 
pretty familiar with these compositions. . Mrs. More's name, 
too, was so frequently mentioned in terms of admiration, 
and almost reverence, in my father's house, that I felt a 
growing desire to see the individual whose lines I so often 
mentioned, and who was so looked up to. It was, therefore, 
with no little degree of childish delight that one morning I 
set out, with my mother, for the purpose of fetching home 
my sisters, who had been spending the promised week at 
Barley Wood. 
1 had very vague ideas then about people who wrote 
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books ; they were mysterious personages to me ; and in 
proportion to my delight in any particular work, was my 
estimate of the outward and visible appearances of its author. 
I could hardly, when I did think about the matter, realize 
the writer to be an actual flesh^and-blood reality. I used 
to think of him or her more as of a spirit communing with 
my spirit, than any thing else ; but I have lived to know 
better, and to experience the sad reality that many, whose 
productions are of an almost imperishable nature, have them- 
selves been, emphatically, but ** of the earth, earthy." 

There were no iron roads in those days, so intersecting 
the country, in all directions, that, viewed from a height, it 
appeared as if a monstrous gridiron had been laid on the 
earth ; and on the road to Barley Wood not even a stage- 
coach ran; so that my mother and myself journeyed towards 
the place of our destination in what was called a tilted 
wagon. I had scarcely ever been in the country before^; 
and, O, how keenly I enjoyed that homely ride in the early 
morning ! for we were on our way soon after sunrise, as we 
intended to make a long day of it. In anticipation of the 
visit, I had, with a childish vanity, crammed myself with 
scraps of Mrs. Mora's poetry ; and I well remember that I . 
had learned by heart, in the hope that I should be asked to 
recite it to the authoress, **The Foolish Traveller, or a 
good Inn is a bad Home,** As we ascended the high Somer- 
setshire hills, I would alight from the cart, and, running on 
before it, gaze far into the hazy distance, expecting to view 
some such imposing-looking house as I anticipated seeing at 
the end of our journey ; and I would ask a thousand ques- 
tions about- Mrs. More of my mother, until her patience was 
almost exhausted, and then I would recite, to make sure I 
had not forgotten it, the fable ; and so things went on, 
until, at length, my mother held me, while I stood tiptoe on 
the front seat of the vehicle, and pointed out the long-wished- 
for spot, when we were yet two miles from it. 

We were on the turnpike road, and Barley Wood lay 
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about the distance I have mentioned from us, to the left 
It was a picturesque cottage residence, on a hill side, em- 
bosomed amongst the trees. Behind it rose a gently-sloping 
hill, richly wooded; in front was a lawn of emerald verdure, 
enclosed by shrubbery, from which the ground gently de- 
clined, until it blended with the valley of Wrington. On 
our left were the Mendip Hills, and the Quantock range 
(famous because of the wanderings of Coleridge, Lloyd, 
Southey, and Wordsworth among them : it was among the 
Quantock Hills that the " Ancient Mariner " was composed) 
rose in the blue distance. The houses of the little village 
of Wrington lay beneath us, and its pretty tower formed a 
conspicuous object in the landscape. 

As we descended the hill, my mother told me of Locke ; 
and when we reached the village, and quitted the tilted 
cart, she led me towards the church, still, speaking of 
the great man. The sharp air of the morning had made 
me hungry ; so we went into a cottage near the church- 
yard — r indeed, it was in the pathway leading to it — and 
got a draught of milk, and piece of brown bread and butter ; 
and afler I had despatched these creature comforts, I was 
informed that I had taken my morning meal in the very 
room in which John Locke was bom. The great philoso- 
pher was buried in the adjoining church. 
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Same Subject, concluded, Ross. 

Barley Wood was but a short distance from Wrington, 
and we determined to walk it. At 8 o'clock, we quitted the 
village, and when we had nearly reached Mrs. More's house, 
my two sisters, who had been watching us from the lawn, 
came dashing down the lane to meet us, their curls stream- 
ing in the wind, and their cheeks glowing with exercise. 

81 
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They were in raptures with Mrs. Mwe, and in five minutes 
told me all that had occurred during the week. As we 
iieared the gate, they would have dragged me triumphantly 
into the " presence ; " but my half awe for learned people 
came over me, and grasping my mother's hand, I entered 
the shrubbery door and walked up the lawn. 

We had scarcely reached the house, when an elderly lady 
approached and welcomed us. She was plainly dressed, and 
presented nothing extraordinary in her appearance. This 
was Mrs. Hannah More's sister Martha; she invited us to 
follow her to the garden, " where," she said, " we should 
find Hannah.'' 

" At the back of the cottage was a flower-garden, arranged 
with exquisite taste, and surrounded with a privet hedge; 
which hedge, by the way, exhibited one of the absurd fash- 
ions of the time, — a fashion not even yet altogether ex- 
ploded in some of the retired and rural districts of Eng- 
land, — I mean, that of clipping the foliage into fantastic 
shapes of birds, vases, &c. With this exception, Mrs. 
More's flower-garden was faultless in arrangement. Near 
one of these deformed vegetative barriers, we encountered 
the object of our search. 

Hannah More did not perceive us as we approached, for 
her back was towards my mother and myself, as we walked 
up the garden pathway, and she was busily employed, too, in 
trimming one of the before-mentioned vegetable specimens 
of ornithology. She was dressed in a black silk gown, with 
a remarkably high waist, according to the fashion of the 
day — so high, indeed, that it seemed to be just beneath her 
armpits : this gave an appearance of unusual length to her 
figure, and afforded a striking contrast to the hour-glass con- 
tractions of the present time. Both fashions strike me as 
being equally ungraceful, and the latter absolutely dangerous; 
for a few days since, as a lady bowed to me on the Common, 
I trembled lest she should snap off at her waist-band. Mrs. 
More's shoulders were covered with a thick shawl, deepij 
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edged with black lace, — for she was an invalid, — and her 
feet were protected by substantial shoes, worsted stockings, 
and pattens. On her head she wore what was called a high 
mob cap, with ample bordering of lace, nicely plaited, and 
tied in a monstrous bow under the chin. On her hands she 
had black cotton gloves, with long sleeves, the tips of the 
fingers having been cut off. As soon as she heard our voices, 
she turned round, and held out her right hand (in her lefl 
was a pair of garden scissors) to welcome us. 

This celebrated woman was then past seventy years of 
age, and very feeble in health ; but her face had a surpris- 
ingly vivacious expression. I have seen many portraits of 
her, but never one which conveyed an accurate idea of the 
original. Pickersgill's, prefixed to the English edition of her* 
works, is the best ; but that is too flashy in detail for its 
somewhat staid and sober subject. Her features were small, 
and furrowed with the lines of age ; but her complexion was 
remarkably clear, — almost pure red and white, — owing, no 
doubt, to her long residence in the country. Her forehead 
was nearly concealed at the sides by an abundance of false 
hair, which was disposed in the shape of two huge bundles 
or bunches of long, spiral curls ; but in the centre, where 
these appendages met, or rather whence they diverged, 
there was visible an ample cerebric development. The 
nose had evidently, at one time, been short and thick, but it 
was now thin and slightly hooked. The mouth was but 
slightly retracted, and the lips wonderfully plump for so old 
a woman. Her chin was double and dimpled. 

But the most striking part of her countenance was the 
expression of her eyes, which were coal-black, deep-set, and 
very brilliant. None of their fire seemed quenched, and in 
earlier days they must have been very expressive ; indeed, 
they were so when I saw her, despite the drawback of a 
faded set of features, to match them. Altogether, she was in 
appearance very plain, very prim, and very precise. After 
the osual civilities and courtesies had been exchanged, we 
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adjourned to the house, and were ushered into a neat little 
parlor, the windows of which commanded a fine view of the 
delightful vale of Wrington. Here a breakfast, consisting 
of tea, coffee, rashers of bacon and eggs, and rich clotted 
Somersetshire cream, was laid ; and Hannah More, her sister 
Martha, my mother, sisters, and myself, together with a very 
plain, stijQf-looking body, a Miss Frowd, sat down to it. 

Breakfast having been despatched, the domestics were 
summoned to family devotions — a custom rigidly observed by 
Mrs. More every morning and evening. There were eight 
servants — a large number, it may seem, for two or three 
maiden ladies to keep ; but it must be remembered that al- 
most from morning until night there was a continual influx 
of company at Barley Wood. Mrs. More conducted the 
service, which consisted of a portion of the liturgy ; and 
afler this had been read, we all knelt down, and the vener- 
able lady offered up a short extemporaneous prayer, in the 
course of which she mentioned every individual present by 
their given names, aptly introducing, where it was necessary, 
texts of Scripture applicable to their condition or circum- 
stances. Her enunciation was slow, solemn, and very dis- 
tinct; and it was a fine and impressive sight to see that 
pious woman, whose fame had literally gone out into the 
ends of the earth, bowing before the mercy-seat, and humbly 
soliciting, for the meanest one in her household, those bless? 
ings which make rich and add no sorrow. 

Attached to the residence was a large room, in which it 
was her custom, every morning, to receive the recipients of 
her bounty, and where she occupied many hours in the 
manufacture of articles for the use of the poor, and for char- 
itable purposes. To this place we accompanied her, and 
there remained some time, witnessing her labor of love ; and 
a pleasant thing it was to witness the quiet way in which 
she did good. There was no ostentatious parade ; the poor 
came to her, as to a friend, for assistance or advice, and 
never went away unrelieved. The number of garments she 
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gave away, that morning, was really surprising. To most 
of the articles was pinned a scrap of paper, on which a text 
of Scripture was written in her own hand-writing ; some- 
times a tract was added ; and in no case, where it was really 
needed, did any one leave the room without an order on the 
housekeeper for a supply of food. 

During the time my mother was closeted with Hannah 
More, I rambled, with my sisters, about the house and gar- 
den ; and I well remember my being attracted to the front 
gate by the arrival of a carriage, from which two gentlemen 
and a lady alighted, and inquired for the lady of the man- 
sion. One of the strangers was a personage far advanced 
in years, and of a very venerable appearance. He was evi- 
dently in ill health, and coughed dreadfully. As he walked 
up the broad gravel path, he dropped his stick, and I ran to 
pick it up for him. When I had done so, he took me by the 
hand, patted me on the head, and asked me my name. The 
lady who was with him, called my little sisters to her, and 
they soon got friendly, as they rested on a rustic seat. She 
was also in years, and dressed quite in the old style. I have 
a distinct remembrance of her light, flaxen hair, which 
she wore in large curls ; and of her faint but pleasant smile, 
as she took some sweetmeats from her pocket, and gave us 
children some, which quite won our hearts. The third 
stranger was a middle-aged gentleman, of harsh and rugged 
features. His hair was dark, and his eyes of a light gray 
color. When he spoke, it was with a broad Scotch accent, 
and a harsh, disagreeable sounding voice, quite different from 
the winning tones of the old gentleman and lady I have just 
described. I did not know who either of them was, and 
soon left them, to proceed with my play. 

The dinner hour, at Barley Wood, was four o'clock ; and, 
as a special favor, we children were allowed to dine in the 
same room with the great people, a little table being set 
for us in one corner. I must mention, however, that, prior 
to dinner, whilst taking a turn with my mother and sisters 
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in the garden, the former asked me if I knew who the old 
gentleman was, who had patted me on the head in the gar- 
den. I replied in the negative, of course. 

"Do you not remember the 'Evenings at Home?'" 
** Yes, that we do," exclaimed all three of us. " Well, my 
dears, that old gentleman, and the lady who was with him, 
wrote them." 

** What ! was that old gentleman Dr. Aikin, and the kind 
lady, who gave us the barley-sugar, Mrs. Barbauld, mother?" 

" The same," was the reply ; and O, how proud I felt to 
have been noticed by such learned people ! 

" And pray, who was the old gentleman who was with 
them ? " 

" That," said my mother, ** is a Scotch minister, and his 
name is Chalmers." It was even so ; but the since cele- 
brated divine did not interest us half as much as the chil- 
dren's book-makers. I believe, when we returned home, 
that we did little else for a week but read ** Evenings at 
Home," and *' Barbauld's Poems," and tell every one that we 
had seen the writers. 

I was, of course, too young to appreciate the conversation 
at and after dinner, but I greedily drank it in ; and I well 
remember that anecdotes of Dr. Johnson, Mrs. Thrale, Miss 
Burney, Garrick, and many others, were related. I wish now 
that I had been old enough to have remembered them ; but, 
as it is, a very slight recollection of them remains^ 

All through the day, Hannah More was exceedingly kind 
to us ; and, after dinner, we were allowed to sit at the dessert, 
when, for the edification of the company, my sisters and 
myself recited a portion of one of Mrs. More's ** Sacred 
Dramas," with which performance, I believe, both ourselves 
and the audience were very well satisfied ; at least, I know 
I was. Then we were asked sundry questions ; and our kind 
hostess, having ascertained that I had a liking for poetry, 
gave me, with a kiss, a copy of Campbell's ** Gertrude of 
Wyoming." It was of quarto size, and a presentation copy 
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from the author. The kiss soon evaporated ; but the book I 
retain — with my name written in it by her own hand — 
to this day ; and it is needless to say, I highly value it. 

The last time I saw Hannah More was in the autumn of 
the year 1833, when she was lying on her death-bed. My 
mother went to bid her old friend farewell, and I accompanied 
her. But the venerable woman was then a mere wreck. Her 
frame had long been enfeebled, and now the fine gold of her 
mind had become dim. She knew no one, and took «o little 
nutriment that it was wonderful how she survived so long. 
She was greatly altered from what she was when T first saw 
her ; indeed, I should not have known her. I took a last 
glance, and quitted the chamber. Three days aflerwards 
she died, and, in a week from that date, I saw all that was 
mortal of Hannah More laid in a vault in Wrington Church, 
near the spot where John Locke was buried. 



LESSON cxxvni. 

Female Accomplishments. Hannah More. 

A YOUNG lady may excel in speaking French and Italian ; 
may repeat a ^evf passages from a volume of extracts ; play 
like a professor, and sing like a siren ; have her dressing- 
room decorated with her own drawings, tables, stands, flower- 
pots, screens, and cabinets ; nay, she may dance like Sem- 
pronia herself, — and yet we shall insist that she may have 
been very badly educated. I am far from meaning to set no 
value whatever on any or all of these qualifications ; they are 
eJI of them elegant, and many of them properly tend to the 
perfecting of a polite education. These things, in their 
measure and degree, may be done; but there are others 
which should not be left undone. Many things are becom- 
ing, but " one thing is needful." Besides, as the world 
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seems to be fully apprized of the value of whatever tends to 
embellish life, there is less occasion here to insist on its im- 
portance. 

But, though a well-bred young lady may lawfully learn 
most of the fashionable arts, yet, let me ask, does it seem 
to be the true end of education to make women of fashion 
dancers, singers, players, painters, actresses, sculptors, gild- 
ers, varnishers, engravers, and embroiderers? Most men 
are commonly destined to some profession, and their minds 
are consequently turned each to its respective object. Would 
it not be strange if they were called opt to exercise their 
profession, or to set up their trade, with only a little general 
knowledge of the trades and professions of all other men, 
and without any previous definite application to their own 
peculiar calling? 

The profession of ladies, to which the bent of their in- 
struction should be turned, is that of daughters, wives, 
mothers, and mistresses of families. They should be there- 
fore trained with a view to these several conditions, and be 
furnished with a stock of ideas, and principles, and qualifica- 
tions, and habits, ready to be applied and appropriated, as 
occasion may demand, to each of these respective situatiT)ns. 
For though the arts which merely embellish life must claim 
admiration, yet, when a man of sense comes to marry, it is 
a companion whom he wants, and not an artist : it is not 
merely a creature who can paint, and play, and sing, and 
draw, and dress, and dance ; it is a being who can comfort 
and counsel him; one who can reason, and reflect, and feel, 
and judge, and discourse, and discriminate; one who can 
assist him in his affairs, lighten his cares, soothe his sor- 
rows, purify his joys, strengthen his principles, and educate 
his children. 
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LESSON CXXIX. 

An Address to the Deity, Mrs. Barbau ld. 

God of my life, and author of my days 
Permit my feeble voice to lisp thy praise, 
And, trembling, take upon a mortal tongue 
That hallowed name to harps of seraphs sung. 
Yet here the brightest seraphs could no more 
Than veil their faces, tremble, and adore. 
Worms,, angels, men, in every different sphere. 
Are equal all ; for all are nothing here. 
All nature faints beneath the mighty name 
Which nature's works through all their parts proclaim. 
I feel that name my inmost thoughts control. 
And breathe an awful stillness through my soul ; 
As by a charm the waves of grief subside. 
Impetuous Passion stops her headlong tide ; 
At thy felt presence all emotions cease. 
And my hushed spirit finds a sudden peace. 
Till every worldly thought within me dies. 
And earth's gay pageants vanish firom my eyes; 
Till all my sense is lost in infinite. 
And one vast object fills my aching sight. 

But soon, alas ! this holy calm is broke ; 
My. soul submits to wear her wonted yoke. 
With shackled pinions strives to soar in vain. 
And mingles with the dross of earth again. 
But he, our gracious Master, kind as just. 
Knowing our frame, remembers man is dust. 
His spirit, ever brooding o'er our mind, 
Sees the first wish to better hopes inclined, 
Marks the young dawn of every virtuous aim. 
And fans the smoking flax into a flame. 
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Ills ears are open to the softest cry ; 
His grace descends to meet the lifted eye; 
He reads the language of a silent tear. 
And sighs are incense from a heart sincere. 
Such are the vows, the sacrifice, I give: 
Accept the tow, and bid the suppliant live; 
From each terrestrial bondage set me firee; 
Still every wish that centres not in thee ; 
Bid my fond hqpes, my vain disquiets, cease. 
And point my path to everlasting peace. 

If the soft hand of winning pleasure leads 
By living waters and through flowery meads, 
When all is smiling, tranquil, and serene. 
And vernal beauty paints the flattering scene, 
O, teach me to elude each latent snare, 
And whisper to my sliding heart, " Beware ! " 
With caution let me hear the siren's voice. 
And, doubtful, with a trembling heart rejoice. 
If, friendless, in a vale of tears I stray. 
Where briers wound, and thorns perplex my way, 
Still let my steady soul thy goodness see. 
And with strong confidence lay hold on thee; 
With equal eye my various lot receive. 
Resigned to die, or resolute to live ; 
Prepared to kiss the sceptre or the rod. 
While God is seen in all, and all in God. 

I read his awful name, emblazoned high 
With golden letters on th' illumined sky ; 
Nor less the mystic characters I see 
Wrought in each flower, inscribed on every tree; 
In every leaf that trembles to the breeze, 
I hear the voice of God among the trees ; 
With thee in shady solitudes I walk. 
With thee in busy, crowded cities talk ; 
In every creature own thy forming power. 
In each event thy providence adore. 
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by hopes shall animate my drooping soul, 

by precepts guide me, and thy fears control : 

bus shall I rest, unmoved by all alarms, 

^cure within the temple of thine arms, 

'om anxious cares, from gloomy terrors free, 

id feel myself omnipotent in thee. 

Then, when the last, the closing hour draws nigh, 

id earth recedes before my swimming eye, — 

hen, trembling, on the doubtful edge of fate 

stand, and stretch my view to either state, — 

»ach me to quit this transitory scene 

ith decent triumph and a look serene ; 

iach me to fix my ardent hopes on high, 

id, having lived to thee, in thee to die ! 



LESSON CXXX. 

The Three Warnings. Mrs. Thrals. 

The tree of deepest root is found 
Least willing still to quit the ground. 
*Twas therefore said by ancient sages. 

That love of life increased with years 
So much, that in our latter stages. 
When pains grow sharp, and sickness rages. 

The greatest love of life appears. 

This great affecticm to believe. 
Which all confess, but few perceive. 
If old assertions can't prevail. 
Be pleased to hear a modern tale. 

When sports went round, and all were gay, 
On neighbor Dobson's wedding«4ay, 
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Death called aside the jocund groom 

With him into another room, 

And, looking grave, "You must," says he, |^ 

"Quit your sweet bride, and come with me." 

" With you ! and quit my Susan's side ! 
With you ! " the hapless husband cried ; 
" Young as I am ? 'Tis monstrous hard ! 
Besides, in truth, I'm not prepared: 
My thoughts on other matters go; 
This is my wedding-night, you know.** 

What more he urged I have not heard ; 
His reasons could not well be stronger: 

So Death the poor delinquent spared, 
And left to live a little longer. 

Yet, calling up a serious look,— 

His hour-glass trembled while he spoke, — 

" Neighbor," he said, " farewell ! no more 

Shall Death disturb your mirthftd hour; 

And further, to avoid all blame 

Of cruelty upon my name, 

To give you time for preparation. 

And fit you for your future station. 

Three several warnings you shall have 

Before you're summoned to the grave. , 

Willing, for once, I'll quit my prey, J 

And grant a kind reprieve. 
In hopes you'll have no more to say. 
But, when I call again this way. 

Well pleased, the world will leave." 
To these conditions both consented. 
And parted, perfectly contented. 

What next the hero of our tale befell, 

How long he lived, how wisely, — and how well 
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How roundly he pursued his course, 

And smoked his pipe, and stroked his horse, — 

The willing muse shall tell. 
He chaffered then, he bought, he sold. 
Nor once perceived his growing old. 

Nor thought of Death as near ; 
His friends not false, his wife no shrew, 
Many his gains, his children few. 

He passed his hours in peace. 
But, while he viewed his wealth increase, — 
While thus along life's dusty road 
The beaten track content he trod, — 
Old Time, whose haste no mortal spares. 
Uncalled, unheeded, unawares, 

Brought on his eightieth year. 

And now, one night, in musing mood, 
When all alone he sate, 

Th' unwelcome messenger of fate 
Once more before him stood. 
Half killed with anger and surprise, 
" So soon returned ! " old Dobson cries. 
" So soon, d'ye call it ? " Death replies : 
" Surely, my friend, you're but in jest ! 

Since I was here before 
'Tis six-and-thirty years, at least, 

And you are now fourscore." 

" So much the worse ! " the clown rejoined ; 
" To spare the aged would be kind : 
Besides, you promised me three warnings, 
Which 1 have looked for nights and mornings." 
" I know," cries Death, *' that, at the best, 
I seldom am a welcome guest; 
But don't be captious, friend, at letit 
32 
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I little thought you'd still he able 
To stump about your farm and stable. 
Your years have run to a great length; 
I wish you joy, though, of your strength." 

** Hold ! " says the farmer, ** not so fast : 
I have been lame these four years past" 
" And no great wonder," Death replies : 
** However, you still keep, your eyes ; 
And sure, to see one's loves and friends. 
For legs and arms would make amends." 
" Perhaps," says Dobson, " so it might ; 
But latterly I've lost my sight." 
'*This is a shocking story, faith; 
Yet there's some comfort, still," says Death: 
" Each strives your sadness to amuse : 
I warrant you hear all the news." 

"There's none," cries he; "and if there were, 
I'm grown so deaf I could not hear." 
" Nay, then," the spectre stern rejoined, 

" These are unwarrantable yearnings. 
If you are lame, and deaf, and blind. 

You've had your three sufficient warnings. 
So come along ; no more we'll part ! " 
He said, and touched him with his dart : 
And riow old Dobson, turning pale. 
Yields to his fate so ends my tale. 



LESSON CXXXI. 
The Burial of Sir John Moore. Wqlws, 

Not a drum was heard, not a funeral note. 
As his corse to the ramparts we hurried ; 
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Not a sddier discharged his farewell shot 
O'er the grave where our hero we buried. 

We buried him darkly at dead of night, 

The sods with our bayonets turning; 
By the struggling moonbeam's misty light, 

And the lantern dimly burning. 

No useless coffin enclosed his breast, 
Nor in sheet nor in shroud we wound him ; 

But lie lay like a warrior taking his rest, 
With his martial cloak around' him. * 

Few and short were the prayers we said. 

And we spoke not a word of sorrow ; 
But we steadfastly gazed on the face of the dead, 

And we bitterly thought of the morrow. 

We thought, as we hollowed his narrow bed, 

And smoothed down his lonely pillow. 
That the foe and the stranger would tread o'er his head. 

And we far away on the billow. 

Lightly they'll talk of the spirit that's gone. 

And o'er his cold ashes upbraid him ; 
But little he'll reck, if they let him sleep on 

In the grave where a Briton has laid him. 

But half of our heavy task was done. 

When the clock struck the hour for retiring; 

And we heard the distant and random gun 
Of the enemy, suddenly firing. 

Slowly and sadly we laid him down, 

From the field of his fame fresh and gory : 

We carved not a line, and we raised not a stone; 
But we left him alone with his glory. 
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LESSON cxxxn. 

Exttxtct Jmm a Speech on the British Treaty. 

FlftHEK AmK8, 

It is painful, I hope it is superfluous^ to make evoi the 
supposition that America should furnish the occasion of this 
opprobrium. No, let me not even imagine that a republican 
government, sprung, as our own is, from a pec^le enlightened 
and uncorrupted, — a govenunent whose origin is right, and 
whose daily discipline is duty, — can, upon solenm debate, make 
its option to be faithless ; can dare to act what despots dare 
not avow, what our own example evinces the states of Barbary 
are unsuspected of No, let me rather make the supposition 
that Grea^ Britain refuse^ to execute the treaty, after we have 
done every thing to carry it into effect Is there any lan- 
guage of reproach pungent enough to express your commen- 
tary on the fact? What would you say? or, rather, what 
would you not say ? Would you not tell them, wherever an 
|lQglishmao might travel, shame would stick to him:, he 
would disown his country. You would exclaim, '' England, 
proud of your wealth, and arrogant in the possession of power, 
blush for these distinctions, which become the vehicles of 
your dishonor ! " Such a nation might truly say " to corrup- 
tion, Thou art my father, and to the worm. Thou art my moth- 
er and my sister." We should say of such a race of men, 
'* Their name is a heavier burden than their debt." 

I can scarcely persuade myself to believe that the consid- 
eration I have suggested requires the aid of any auxiliary ; 
but, unfortunately, auxiliary arguments are at hand. Five 
millions of dollars, and probably more, on the score of spoli- 
ations committed on our commerce, depend upon the treaty : 
the treaty offers the only prospect of indemnity. Such redress 
is promised as the merchants place some confid^ce in. Will 
you iot^pose and frustrate that hope^ leaving to many fam- 
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ilies nothing but beggary and despair ? It is a smooth pro- 
ceeding to take a vote in this body : it takes less than half an 
hour to call the yeas and nays, and reject the treaty. But 
what is the effect of it ? What but this : the very men, for- 
merly so loud for redress, such fierce champions, that even 
to ask for justice was too mean and too slow, now turn their 
capricious fory upon the sufferers, and say, by their vote, to 
them and their families, *' No longer eat bread. Petitioners 
go home and starve : we cannot satisfy your wrongs and our 
resentments." 

Will you pay the sufferers out of the treasury ? No. The 
answer was given two years ago, and appears on our journals. 
Will you give them letters of marque and reprisal, to pay 
themselves by force ? No. That is war. Besides, it would 
be an opportunity for those who have already lost much to 
lose more. Will you go to war to avenge their injury ? If 
you do, the war will leave you no money to indemnify them. 
If it should be unsuccessful, you will aggravate existing evils : 
if successful, your enemy will have no treasure lefl to give 
our merchants : the first losses will be confounded with much 
greater, and be forgotten. At the end of a war there must 
be a negotiation, which is the very point we have already 
gained : and why relinquish it ? And who will be confident 
Uiat the terms of the negotiation, afler a desolating war, 
would be more acceptable to another house of representatives 
than the treaty before us ? Members and opinions may be so 
changed, that the treaty would then be rejected for being what 
the present majority say it should be. Whether we shall go 
on making treaties and refusing to execute them, I know not. 
Of this I am certain ; it will be very difficult to exercise the 
treaty-making power, on the new principle, with much reputa- 
tion or advantage to the country. 

Will the tendency to Indian hostilities be contested by 
any one ? Experience gives the answer. The frontiers were 
scourged with war until the negotiation with Great Britain 
>was far advanced ; and then the state of hostility ceased. 

32* 
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Perhaps the public agents of both nations are innocent of 
fomenting the Indian war, and perhaps they are not We 
coght noty howeTcr, to e]q>ect that neighboring natioosy 
highly irritated against each other, will ne^ect the friendship 
of the ssTages. The traders will gain an influence and will 
abuse it ; and who Lb ignorant that their passions are easily 
raised and hardly restrained from violence ? Their situation 
will oblige them to choose between this country and Great 
Britain, in case the treaty should be rejected : they will 
not be our friends, and at the same time the friends <^ our 
enemies. 

But am I reduced to the necessity of proving this point? 
Certainly the very men who charged the Indian war on the 
detention of the posts, will call for no other proof than the 
recital of their own speeches. It is remembered with what 
emphasis> with what acrimony, they expatiated on the burden 
of taxes, and the drain of blood and treasure into the western 
country, in consequence of Britain's holding the posts. 
*• Until the posts are restored," they exclaimed, " the treas- 
ury and the frontiers must bleed." 

If any, against all these proofs, should maintain, that the 
peace with the Indians will be stable without the posts, to 
them I will urge another reply. From arguments calculated 
to produce conviction, I will appeal directly to the hearts of 
those who hear me, and ask whether it is not already planted 
there 1 I resort especially to the convictions of the western 
gentlemen, whether, supposing no posts and no treaty, the 
settlers will remain in security. Can they take it upon them 
to say, that an Indian peace, under these circumstances, will 
prove firm ? No, sir, it will not be peace, but a sword ; it 
will be no better than a lure to draw victims within the 
reach of the tomahawk. 

On this theme my emotions are unutterable. If I could 
.pi 7L fT '^^™' '^"^y P^^^''^ ^'« «"y proportion to my 

H lul7r r" ""' ^^'"^ ^" ^^^*^ ^ note of remonstrance. 
It should reach every log-house beyond the mountains. I 
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would say to the inhnbitants. Wake from your false security : 
your cruel dangers, your more cruel apprehensionsi are soon 
to be renewed : the wounds, yet unhealed, are to be torn 
open again : in the daytime, your path through the woods 
will be ambushed; the darkness of midnight will glitter 
with the blaze of your dwellings. You are a father — the 
blood of your sons shall fatten your cornfield : you are a 
mother — the war«whoq;> shall wake the sleep of the cradle. 

On this subject you need not suspect any deception on 
your feelings : it is a spectacle of horror, which cannot be 
overdrawn. If you have nature in your hearts, they will 
apeak a language, compared with which all I have said or 
can say will be poor and frigid. 

Will it be whiter ed that the treaty has made me a new 
champion for the protection of the froutiers ? It is known 
that my voice, as well as vote, has been uniformly given in 
conformity with the ideas I have expressed. Protection is 
the right of the frontiers ; it is our duty to give it. 

Who will accuse me of wandering out of the subject? 
Who will say that I exaggerate the tendencies of our meas- 
ures? Will any one answer, by a sneer, that all this is idle 
preaching ? Will any one deny that we are bound, and I 
would hq>e to good purpose, by the most solemn sanctions 
of duty, for the vote we give? Are despots alone to be 
r^roached for unfeeling indifference to the tears and blood 
of their subjects ? Are republicans unresponsible ? Have 
the principles, on which you ground the reproach upon cab- 
inets and kings, no practical influence, no binding force? 
Are they merely themes of idle declamation, introduced to 
decorate the morality of a newspaper essay, or to furnish 
pretty topics of harangue from the windows of that state- 
house? I trust it is neither too presumptuous nor too late 
to ask — Can you put the dearest interest of society at risk, 
without guilt, and without remorse ? 

It is vain to offer, as an excuse, that public men are not to 
be reproached for the evils that may happen to ensue from 
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their measures. This is very true, where they are unfore* 
seen or ineTitable. Those I have depicted are not unfore^ 
seen : they are so far from inevitable, we are going to bring 
them into being by our vote : we choose the consequencei^ 
and become as justly answerable for them as for the meas- 
ure that we know will produce them. 

By rejecting the posts, we light the savage fires, we bind 
the victims. This day we undertake to render account to 
the widows and orphans whom our decision will make, to 
the wretches that will be roasted at the stake, to our country, 
and I do not deem it too serious to say, to conscience and 
to God. We are answerable ; and if duty be any thing more 
than a word of imposture, if conscience be not a bugbear, 
we are preparing to make ourselves as wretched as our 
country. 

There is no mistake in this case ; there can be none : 
experience has already been the prq[>het of events, and the 
cries of our future victims have already reached us. The' 
western inhabitants are not a silent and uncomplaining sac- 
rifice. The voice of humanity issues from the shade of the 
wilderness : it exclaims, that while one hand is held up to 
reject this treaty, the other grasps a tomahawk. It summons 
our imagination to the scenes that will open. It is no great 
effort of the imagination to conceive that events so near are 
already begun. I can fancy that I listen to the yells of sav- 
age vengeance and the shrieks of torture : already they seem 
to sigh in the western wind ; already they mingle with every 
echo from the mountains. 



LESSON cxxxni. 

Character of Lever ett Saltonstall, Stephen C. Phillips. 

In the offices of private friendship, Mr. Saltonstall exhibit- 
ed his character in all its charms. Inquire of the few who 
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ean recollect his boyhood, of his cdiege classmates, of his 
professional brethren, of his family relatiTes, of any who 
haTe joined the circle which always assembled around his 
domestic hearth, — and, if they can give utterance to their 
emotions, they will bear the testimony, more to be prized 
than any other, to his rare and unsurpassed personal, do- 
mestic, and social virtues. His home might well be sup- 
posed to be an abode of happiness ; but how much his pres- 
ence, and the influence of his example, contributed to make 
it happy, let no friend beyond its precincts attempt to de- 
scribe. Wherever he went, the warmest greeting awaited 
him ; for ** none knew him but to love him ; " and, '* once a 
friend," he was " a friend till death " of all the wise and 
good of his acquaintance. His contemporary for a half 
century will tell you that the virtues which scattered such 
a profusion of fruits and flowers along his path through life, 
budded, and were ** admired of all beholders '' in his youth ; 
that the ingenuous boy was the type of the honest man, and 
that the graces and charms which clustered in his character 
were never acquired, but always belonged to him. 

To refer to their cause the efiects which were manifest 
in the important acts of his life, and the striking traits of 
his character, it is only necessary to add that Leverett 
Saltonstall was a Christian. His nature was peculiarly 
adapted to the develq[>melit of the religious sentiment; 
and, under the most favorable influence of parental culture, 
it germinated in his childhood, "grew with his growth, 
and strengthened with his strength." No intellect ever 
grasped the truth of the Bible with a clearer apprehension, 
and no heart embraced it with a warmer faith. The 
uncorrupted Christianity of the Bible — "built upon the 
foundaticm of the apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ 
himself being the chief comer-stone " — comprehending 
every doctrine which Jesus taught, and rejecting the " com- 
mandments of men " — the Christianity divinely revealed 
and attested, and not of human inspiration — it was this in 
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which he believed, and hoped, and trusted, as long as he 
lived, and in his dying hour. In an interview with the wri- 
ter, during his sickness, he stated the interesting feet that be 
had recently reviewed the grounds of his religious opinions 
by a careful study of the Scriptures, and that his faith had 
been delightfully refreshed and immovably strengthened. 

His interest in religion was constantly manifest in his sup- 
port of its institutions. As he loved the Bible, he loved the 
Sabbath and the church. Never can he be forgotten by his 
fellow-worshippers, as, joining in the songs of the sanctuary, 
he " made melody in his heart to the Lord," and, by his reg- 
ular attendance upon all the ordinances, constantly proved 
how much he felt the obligations which he had professed. 
The teachers and scholars of the Sunday school of which 
for many years he was the superintendent, will long remem- 
ber what they owed to his services and example ; and the 
various religious associations of which he was a member will 
still derive encouragement from the enduring proo& of his 
cooperation in their proceedings. 

His private life — the only sufficient test — bore ample 
evidence of the efficacy of his religious faith. In the dis- 
charge of his ordinary duties ; in the execution of many im- 
portant trusts; amidst all his social relations; as a son, de- 
voted to aged parents ; as a brother, proving himself even 
more than a brother where it was important that he should 
be so; as a husband and a father, and the head of a house- 
hold ; as a friend and neighbor ; as a benefactor to the 
poor, who will testify how much he did for Christ, by simply 
recounting what he did for them ; — in short, in every station 
which he occupied, in every office which he filled, in his 
daily walk, wherever he could be observed, it was distinctly 
to be seen that he recognized his religious obligations, and 
that he seldom failed in fulfilling them. 

The faith which he had cherished, and the life which he 
led, prepared him, of course, for a Christian death. The 
symptoms of a fatal disease gave previous notice that the 
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event was approaching. Without a murmur or a sigh, with 
unruffled composure, with almost unvarying cheerfulness, 
he bore the trials of a painful sickness, and, in a spirit of 
calm resignation, he approached the grave. Lingering on 
its brink, he meekly performed the last offices of pious sdSec- 
tion ; and, uttering at intervals, as long fLS he could speak, 
delightful assurances of his gratitude for the past, and his 
bc^ for the future, he exhibited in his placid countenance 
the silent but expressive testimony that he felt within him, to 
the end, 

*' A peace above all earthly dignitieB, 
A still and quiet conscience/* 

In connection with his religious character and death, it 
fhoold not be forgotten that our departed friend was a true 
lover of nature. How many can remember him, as, in his 
early morning walks, he went forth with a light step and a 
cheerful countenance, gazing with rapture upon the varied 
landscape, charmed with the brilliancy and fragrance of the 
flowers, listening with a responsive heart to the grateful mu- 
sic of the birds, and imparting, to all whom he accompanied 
or met, the animating glow of his ardent emotions ! Who 
that can sympathize in his poetic and devout admiration of 
the beauties of nature, will not love to remember that upon 
his dyi^g bed he prized an opening rose-bud as a choice 
symbol of the goodness of God ? and who that can feel how 
much he felt " the sacred inspiration of the morning hour," 
will fail to be struck with the fitness of the moment of his 
death, occurring as it did at the very break of day, while the 
stillness of the external scene corresponded with his inward 
serenity, just as the '' glimmering dawn '' betokened the light 
of immortality which was beaming upon his spirit, and at 
the instant the birds had begun to chant his requiem? 
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LESSON CXXXIV. 

The Blind Preacher. Wirt. 

It was one Sunday, as I travelled through the county of 
Orange, that my eye was caught by a cluster of horses tied 
near a ruinous, old, wooden house, in the forest, not far from 
the road side. Having frequently seen such objects before, 
in travelling through these states, I had no difficulty in under^ 
standing that this was a place of religious worship. 

Devotion alone should have stopped me, to join in the 
duties of the congregation ; but I must confess, that ciuriosity 
to hear the preacher of such a wilderness was not the least 
of my motives. On entering, I was struck with his preterm 
natural appearance. He was a tall and very spare old man. 
His head, which was covered with a white linen cap, his 
shrivelled hands, and his voice, were all shaking under the 
influence of a palsy ; and a few moments ascertained to me 
that he was perfectly blind. 

The first emotions which touched my breast were those 
of mingled pity and veneration. But how soon were all my 
feelings changed ! The lips of Plato were never more wor- 
thy of a prognostic swarm of bees, than were the lips of this 
holy man ! It was a day of the administraticm of the sacra- 
ment ; and his subject, of course, was the passion of our 
Savior. I had heard the subject handled^a^ousand times : 
I had thought it exhausted long ago. Little did I suppose 
that in the wild woods of America I was to meet with a man 
whose eloquence would give to this topic a new and more 
sublime pathos than I had ever before witnessed. 

As he descended from the pulpit, to distribute the' mystic 
symbols, there was a peculiar, a more than human solemnity 
in his air and manner, which made my blood run cold, and 
my whole frame shiver. 

He then drew a picture of the suflerings of our Savior ; his 
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trial before Pilate ; his ascent up Calvary ; his crucifixion ; 
and his death. I knew the whole history ; but never, until 
then, had I heard the circumstances so selected, so arranged, 
so colored ! It was all new ; and I seemed to have heard it 
for the first time in my life. His enunciation was so delib- 
erate, that his voice trembled on every syllable ; and every 
heart in the assembly trembled in unison. His peculiar 
phrases had that force of description that the original scene 
appeared to be, at that moment, acting before our eyes. 
We saw the very faces of the Jews; the staring, frightful 
distortions of malice and rage. We saw the buffet : my soul 
kindled with a fiame of indignation ; and my hands were in- 
voluntarily and convulsively clinched. 

But when he came to touch on the patience, the forgiving 
meekness of our Savior ; when he drew, to the life, his 
blessed eyes streaming in tears to heaven, his voice breath^ 
ing to God a soft and gentle prayer of pardon on his ene- 
mies, " Father, forgive them, for they know not what they 
do ! " — the voice of the preacher, which had all along fal- 
tered, grew fainter and fainter, until, his utterance being 
entirely obstructed by the force of his feelings, he raised his 
handkerchief to his eyes, and burst into a loud and irrepres- 
sible flood of grief The effect is inconceivable. The 
whole house resounded with the mingled groans, and sobs, 
and shrieks, of the congregation. 

It was some time before the tumult had subsided so far as 
to permit him to proceed. Indeed, judging by the usual, but 
-fallacious standard of my own weakness, I began to be very 
uneasy for the situation of the preacher. Fori could not 
conceive how he would be able to let his audience down 
from the height to which he had wound them, without im- 
pairing the solemnity and dignity of his subject, or perhaps 
shocking them by the abruptness of the fall. But no : the 
descent was as beautiful and sublime as the elevation had 
been rapid and enthusiastic. 

The first sentence, with which he broke the awful silence, 
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was a quotation from Rousseau : ** Socrates died like a phi- 
losopher, but Jesus Christ like a God ! " 

I despair of giving you any idea of the effect produced by 
this short sentence, unless you could perfectly conceive the 
whole manner of the man, as well as the peculiar crisis in 
the discourse. Never before did I completely understand 
what Demosthenes meant by laying such stress on delivery. 
You are to bring before you the venerable figure of the 
preacher — his blindness, constantly recalling to your recol- 
lection old Homer, Ossian, and Milton, and associating with 
his performance the melancholy grandeur of their geniuses ; 
you are to imagine that you hear his slow, solemn, well- 
accented enunciation, and his voice of affecting, trembling 
melody ; you are to remember the pitch of passion and en- 
thusiasm to which the congregation were raised ; and then 
the few minutes of portentous, deathlike silence which 
reigned throughout the house : the preacher, removing his 
white handkerchief from his aged face, (even yet wet from 
the recent torrent of his tears,) and slowly stretching forth the 
palsied hand which holds it, begins the sentence, '' Socrates 
died like a philosopher ; " then pausing, raising his other 
hand, pressing them both, clasped together, with warmth 
and energy to his breast, lifting his " sightless balls " to 
heaven, and pouring his whole soul into his tremulous voice 
— ** but Jesus Christ — like a God ! " If he had been in 
deed and in truth an angel of light, the effect could scarcely 
have been more divine. 



LESSON CXXXV. 



T'he Value of Christian Faith. Buckmiksteh. 

Would you know the value of the principle of faith to the 
bereaved ? Go, and follow a corpse to the grave. See the 
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body deposited there, and hear the earth thrown in upon all 
that remains of your friend. Return now, if you will, and 
brood over the lesson which your senses have given you, 
and derive from it what consolation you can. You have 
learned nothing but an unconsoling fact. No voice of com- 
fort issues from the tomb. All is still there, and blank and 
lifoiess, and has been so for ages. 

You see nothing but bodies dissolving and successively 
mingling with the clods which cover them — the grass grow- 
ing over the spot, and the trees waving in sullen majesty 
over this region of eternal silence. And what is there more 7 
Nothing ? Come, Faith, and people these deserts I Come, 
and reanimate these regions of forgetfulness ! Mothers, 
take again your children to your arms, for they are living. 
Sons, your aged parents are coming forth in the vigor of 
regenerated years. Friends, behold, your dearest connec- 
tions are waiting to embrace you. The tombs are burst. 
Generations, long since lost in slumbers, are awaking. They 
are coming from the east and the west, from the north and 
from the south, to constitute the community of the blessed. 

But it is not in the loss of friends alone, that faith furnishes 
consolations which are inestimable. With a man of faith 
not an affliction is lost, not a change is unimproved. He 
studies even his own history with pleasure, and finds it full 
of instruction. The dark passages of his life are illuminated 
with hope ; and he sees that, although he has passed through 
many dreary defiles, yet they have opened at last into 
brighter regions of existence. He recalls, with a species of 
wondering gratitude, periods of his life when all its events 
seemed to conspire against him. Hemmed in by straitened 
circumstances, wearied with repeated blows of unexpected 
misfortune, and exhausted with the painful anticipation of 
more, he recollects years when the ordinary love of life 
could not have retained him in the world. Many a time he 
might have wished to lay down his being in disgust, had not 
Bomeihing more than the senses provide us with kept i^> 
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the elasticity of his mind. He yet Kves, and has found that 
light is sown ibr the righteous, and gladness for the upright 
in heart. 

The man of faith discovers some gracious purpose in 
every combination of circumstances. Wherever he finds 
himself, he knows that he has a destination : he has, there- 
fore, a duty. Every event has, in his eye, a tendency and 
an aim. Nothing is accidental, nothing without a purpose, 
nothing unattended with benevolent consequences. Every 
thmg on earth is probationary, nothing ultimate. He is 
poor; perhaps his plans have been defeated; he finds it 
difficult to provide for the exigencies of life ; sickness is 
permitted to invade the quiet of his household ; long con- 
finement imprisons his activity, and cuts short the exertions 
on which so many depend; something apparently unlucky 
mars his best plans ; new failures and embarrassments 
among his fi'iends present themselves, and throw additional 
obstructions in his way : the world look on, and say, all 
these things are against him. 

Some wait coolly for the hour when he shall sink under 
the complicated embarrassments of his cruel fortune. Oth- 
ers, of a kinder spirit, regard him with compassion, and 
wonder how he can sustain such a variety of woe. A few 
there are — a very few, I fear — who can understand some- 
thing of the serenity of his mind, and comprehend something 
of the nature of his fortitude. There are those, whose sympa- 
thetic piety can read and interpret the characters of resigna- 
tion on his brow. There are those, in fine, who have felt 
the influence of faith. 

In this influence there is nothing mysterious, nothing 
romantic, nothing of which the highest reason may be 
ashamed. It shows the Christian his God, in all the mild 
majesty of his parental character. It shows you God, dis- 
posing in still and benevolent wisdom the events of every 
individual's life, pressing the pious spirit with the weight of 
calamity to increase the elasticity of the mind, producing 
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characters of imeiq>ected worth by unexpected misfortune, 
Jdvigorating certain Tirtues by peculiar probations, thus 
creaking the fetters which bind us to temporal things, and 

*' From seeming evil still educing good. 
And better thence agmin, and better still. 
In infinite progression." 

When the sun of the believer's hopes, according to common 
calculations, is set, to the eye of faith it is still visible. 
When much of the rest of the world is in darkness, the high 
S^round of faith is illuminated with the brightness of religious 
consolation. 

Come,, now, my incredulous friends, and follow me to the 
bed of the dying believer. Would you see in what peace a 
Christian can die ? Watch the last gleams of thought which 
stream from his dying eyes. Do you see any thing like 
apprehension ? The world, it is true, begins to shut in. 
The shadows of evening collect around his senses. A dark 
mist thickens and rests upon the objects which have hitherto 
engaged his observation. The countenances of his friends 
become more and more indistinct. The sweet expressions 
of love and friendship are no longer intelligible. His ear 
wakes no more at the well-known voice of his children, and 
the soothing accents of tender afiection die away, unheard, 
upon his decaying senses. To him the spectacle of human 
life is drawing to its close, and the curtain is descending 
which shuts out this earth, its actors, and its scenes. He is 
no longer interested in all that is done under the sun. O 
that I could now open to you the recesses of his soul ! that 
[ could reveal to you the light which darts into the cham- 
bers of his understanding ! He approaches the world which 
he has so long seen in faith. The imagination now collects 
its diminished strength, and the eye of faith opens wide. 

Friends, do not stand, thus fixed in sorrow, around this 
bed of death. Why are you so still and silent ? Fear not 
to move: you cannot disturb the last visions which en- 
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trance this holy spirit. Tour lamentations break not in 
upon the songs of seraphs which enwrap his hearing in 
ecstasy. Crowd, if you choose, around his couch : he 
heeds you not : already he sees the spirits of the just ad- 
vancing together to receive a kindred soul. Press him not 
with importunities ; urge him not with alleviations. Think 
you he wants now these tones of mortal voices — these ma- 
terial, these gross consolations ? No ! He is going to add 
tnother to the myriads of the just, that are every moment 
crowding into the portals of heaven. 

He is entering on a nobler life. He leaves you — he 
leaves ifou, weeping cjiildren of mortality — to grope about a 
little longer among the miseries and sensualities of a worldly 
life. Already he cries to you from the regions of bliss. 
Will you not join him there ? Will you not taste the sublime 
joys of faith ? There are your predecessors in virtue ; there, 
too, are places left for your contemporaries. There are 
seats for you in the assembly of the just made perfect, in the 
innumerable company of angels, where is Jesus, the Medi- 
ator of the new covenant, and God, the Judge of all. 



LESSON CXXXVI. 

Death of Gertrude, and the Lament of Outalissi. 

Campbell. 

Hushed were his Gertrude's lips; but still their bland 
And beautiful expression seemed to melt 

With love that could not die; and still his hand 
She presses to the heart no more that felt. 

Ah heart! where once each fond affection dwelt. 
And features yet that spoke a soul more fair. 

Mute, gazing, agonizing as he knelt, — 
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Of tliem that stood encircling his despair, 
He heard some friendly words, but knew not what they 
were. 

For now, to mourn their judge and child, arrives 

A faithful band. With solemn rites between, 
'Twas sung, how they were lovely in their lives, 

And in their deaths had not divided been. 
Touched by the music, and the melting scene. 

Was scarce one tearless eye amidst the crowd: 
Stern warriors, resting on their swords, were seen 
To veil their eyes, as passed each much-loved shroud — 
While woman's sofler soul in woe dissolved aloud. 

Then mournfully the parting bugle bid 

Its farewell, o'er the grave of worth and truth; 
Prone to the dust, afflicted Waldegrave hid 

His face on earth ; — him watched, in gloomy ruth, 
His woodland guide; but words had none to soothe 

The grief that knew not consolation's name ; 
Casting his Indian mantle o'er the youth, 
He watched, beneath its folds, each burst that came 
Convulsive, ague-like, across his shuddering frame. 

** And I could weep," th' Oneyda chief 

His descant wildly thus begun, 
"But that I may not stain with grief 

The death-song of my father's son, 
Or bow this head in woe ; 
For by my wrongs, and by my wrath. 
To-morrow Areouski's breath 
(That fires yon heaven with storms of death) 

Shall light us to the foe; 
And we shall share, my Christian boy, 
The foeman's blood, th' avenger's joy. 
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" Bui thee, my flower, whose hreath was given 

By milder genii o'er the deep, 
The spirits of the white man's heaven 
Forbid not thee to weep; 

Nor will the Christian host, 
Nor will thy father's spirit, grieve 
To see thee, on the battle's eve. 
Lamenting, take a mournful leave 

Of her who loved thee most : 
She was the rainbow to thy sight — 
Thy sun — thy heaven of lost delight ! 

** To-morrow let us do or die ! 

But when the bolt of death is hurled. 
Ah ! whither then with thee to fly. 

Shall Outalissi roam the world? 
Seek we thy once-loved home? 
The hand is gone that cropped its flowers; 
Unheard their clock repeats its hours; 
Cold is the hearth within their bowers; 

And should we thither roam, 
Its echoes and its empty tread 
Would sound like voices from the dead. 

'' Or shall we cross yon mountains blue. 
Whose streams my kindred nation quaffed. 

And by my side, in battle true, 

A thousand warriors drew the shall? 
Ah I there, in desolation cold. 

The desert serpent dwells alone. 

Where grass o'ergrows each mouldering bone. 

And stones themselves, to ruin grown. 
Like me are death-like old. 

Then seek we not their camp; for there 

The silence dwells of my despair. 
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" Bat hark, the trump ! — to-morrow thoa 

In glory's fires shalt dry thy tears: 
Even from the land of shadows now 
My father's awful ghost appears. 

Amidst the clouds that round us rM: 
He hids my soul for hattle thirst: 
He bids me dry the last — the first — 
The only tears that ever burst 

From Outalissi's soul ; 
Because I may not stain with grief 
The death-song of an Indian chief" 



LESSON cxxxvn. 

Reflections of Cardinal Wolsey after his Fall from 
the Favor of Henry VIII. Shakspkare. 

Wol Farewell, a long farewell, to all my greatness! 
This is the state of man : To-day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hope ; to-morrow blossoms. 
And bears his blushing honors thick upon him ; 
The third day comes a fi'ost, a killing frost, 
And — when he thinks, good easy man, fiill surely 
His greatness is a-ripening — nips his root ; 
And then he falls, as I do. I have ventured. 
Like little wanton boys that swim on bladders. 
This many summers in a sea of glory ; 
But far beyond my depth : my high-blown pride 
At length broke under me, and now has left me. 
Weary and old with service, to the mercy 
Of a rude stream, that must forever hide me. 
Vain pmnp and glory of this world, I hate ye ! 
I feel my heart new q>ened. O, how wretched 
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Is that poor man that hangs on princes' favors! 
There is betwixt that smile he would aspire to, 
That sweet aspect of princes, and their ruin, 
More pangs and fears than wars or women have; 
And when he falls, he falls like Lucifer, 
Never to hope again. — 

Enter Cromwell,, amazedlif. 

Why, how now, Cromwell? 

Crom, I have no power to speak, sir. 

Wol What, amazed 
At my misfortunes? can thy spirit wonder 
A great man should decline? Nay, an you weep, 
I am fallen indeed. 

Crom. How does your grace? 

WoL Why, w.-ll; 
Never so truly happy, my good Cromwell. 
I know myself now ; and I feel within me 
A peace above all earthly dignities — 
A still and quiet conscience. The king has cured me,— 
I humbly thank his grace, — and from these shoulders, 
These ruined pillars, out of pity, taken 
A load would sink a navy — too much honor. 
O, 'tis a burden, Cromwell, 'tis a burden. 
Too heavy for a man that hopes for heaven. 

Crom, I am glad your grace has made that right use of it 

WoL I hope I have. I am able now, methinks, 
(Out of a fortitude of soul I feel,) 
To endure more miseries, and greater far, 
Than my weak-hearted enemies dare offer. 
What news abroad? 

Crom. The heaviest, and the worst. 
Is your displeasure with the king. 

Wol. God bless him ! 

Crom. The next is, that Sir Thomas More is chosen . 
Lord chancellor, in your place. 
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WoL That's somewhat sudden ; 
But he's a learned man. May he continue 
Long in his highness' favor, and do justice 
Per truth's sake, and his conscience; that his bones, 
When he has run his course, and sleeps in blessings. 
May have a tomb of orphans' tears wept on 'em ! 
What more? 

Crom, That Cranmer is returned with welcome, 
Installed lord archbishop of Canterbury. 
Wb/. -That's news, indeed. 
Crom, Last, that the Lady Anne, 
HVhom the king hath in secrecy long married. 
This day was viewed in open, as his queen. 
Going to chapel ; and the voice is now 
Only about her coronation. 

WoL There was the weight that pulled me down ! O 
Cromwell, 
The king has gone beyond me; all my glories, 
In that one woman, I have lost forever. 
No sun shall ever usher forth mine honors, 
Or gild again the noble troops that waited 
Upon my smiles. Go, get thee from me, Cromwell ; 
I am a poor, fallen man, unworthy now 
To be thy lord and master. Seek. the king; 
That sun, I pray, may never set ! I have told him 
What, and how true thou art; he will advance thee; 
Some little memory of me will stir him 
(I know his noble nature) not to let 
Thy hopeful service perish too. Good Cromwell, 
Neglect him not; make use now, and provide 
For thine own future safety. 

Crom, O my lord. 
Must I then leave you? Must I needs forego 
So good, so noble, and so true a master? 
Bear witness, all that have not hearts of iron, 
With what a sorrow Cromwell leaves his lord. 
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Tbe kiac shall have mj aerrice; but my prayers 
Focrrvr. and Ibrevcr, shaD be yours. 

IFtfl Cromweii* I did ml think to shed a tear 
Ib all mf Mi Be n cs: bat thou haai forced me, 
Oat of thy hottest truth, to play the woman. 
Let's dry oar eyes: ind thus far hear me, Cromwell; 
And. — when I am lK)rgotten, as I shall be. 
And sleep in dull, cold marble, where no mention 
Of me more most be heard ol^ — say, I taoght thee; 
Say, Wtildey — that once trod the ways of glory, - 
And aonnded all the depths and shoals of honor — 
Foond thee a way, oot of his wreck, to rise in; 
A sore and sale one, thongh thy master missed it 
Mark bat my fall, and that that ruined me. 
Cromwell, I charge thee, fling away ambition ! 
By that sin fell the angels: how can man, then. 
The image of his Maker, hope to win by'tf 
Lore thyself last ; cherish those hearts that hate thee ; 
Corroption wins not more than honesty; 
Still in thy right hand carry gentle peace. 
And silence envioas tongues. Be just, and fisar not 
Let all the ends thoa aim'st at be thy country's. 
Thy God's, and Uuth's ; then, if thou fall'st, O Cromwell, 
Thou fall'st a blessed martyr! Senre the king; 

And, Pr'ythee, lead me in : 

There take an inventory of all I hare. 

To the last penny; 'tis the king's; my robe. 

And my integrity to HeaTen, is all 

I dare now call my own. O Cromwell, Cromwell, 

Had I but served my God with half the seal 

I served my king, he would not in mine age 

Have naked left me to mine enemies. 

Crom, Good sir, have patience. 

Wol So I have. Farewell 
The hopes of court ! my hopes in heaven do dwell 
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LESSON CXXXVIfl. 

On laying the Comer Stone of the Bunker Hill 
Monument^ 17th June^ 1825. Daniel Wxbiter. 

The society, whose organ I am, was formed for the pur- 
3086 of rearing some honorable and durable monument to 
:he memory of the early friends of American independence. 
They have thought, that for this object no time could be 
nore propitious than the present prosperous and peaceful 
period ; that no place could claim preference over this mem- 
orable spot ; and that no day could be more auspicious to 
the undertaking, than the anniversary of the battle which 
was here fought The foundation of that monument we 
bave now laid. With solemnities suited to the occasion, 
with prayers to Almighty God for his blessing, and in the 
midst of this cloud of witnesses, we have begun the work. 
We trust it will be prosecuted ; and that, springing fir9m a 
broad foundation, rising high in massive solidity and un- 
adorned grandeur, it may remain, as long as Heaven permits 
the works of man to last, a fit emblem, both of the events in 
memory of which it is raised, and of the gratitude of those 
who have reared it. 

We know, indeed, that the record of illustrious actions is 
most safely deposited in the universal remembrance of man- 
kind. We know, that if. we could cause this structure to 
ascend, not only till it reached the skies, but till it pierced 
them, its broad surfaces could still contain but part of that 
vrhich, in an age of knowledge, hath already been spread 
over the earth, and which history charges itself with making 
Imown to all future times. We know that no inscription, on 
entablatures less broad than the earth itself, can carry in- 
formation of the events we commemorate where it has not 
dready gone ; and that no structure, which shall not outlive 
Jie duration of letters and knowledge among men, can pro- 
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The king shall have my service ; but my prayers 
Forever, and forever, shall be yours. 

Wol Cromwell, I did not think to shed a tear 
In all my miseries ; but thou hast forced me, 
Out of thy honest truth, to play the woman. 
Let's dry our eyes; and thus far hear me, Cromwell ; 
And, — when I am forgotten, as I shall be. 
And sleep in dull, cold marble, where no mention 
Of me more must be heard of, — say, I taught thee; 
Say, Wolsey — that once trod the ways of glory, ■ 
And sounded all the depths and shoals of honor — 
Found thee a way, out of his wreck, to rise in; 
A sure and safe one, though thy master missed it 
Mark but my fall, and that that ruined me. 
Cromwell, I charge thee, fling away ambition I 
By that sin fell the angels : how can man, then. 
The image of his Maker, hope to win by't? 
Love thyself last ; cherish those hearts that hate thee ; 
Corruption wins not more than honesty ; 
Still in thy right hand carry gentle peace. 
And silence envious tongues. Be just, and fear not 
Let all the ends thou aim'st at be thy country's. 
Thy God's, and truth's ; then, if thou fall'st, O Cromwe 
Thou fall'st a blessed martyr ! Serve the king ; 

And, Pr'ythee, lead me in : 

There take an inventory of all I have. 

To the last penny ; 'tis the king's ; my robe. 

And my integrity to Heaven, is all 

I dare now call my own. O CromweU, Cromwell, 

Had I but served my God with half the zeal 

I served my king, he would not in mine age 

Have naked left me to mine enemies. 

Crom. Good sir, have patience. 

WoL So I have. Farewell 
The hopes of court ! my hopes in heaven do dwelL 
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LESSON CXXXVIfl. 

On laying the Comer Stone of the Bunker Hill 
Monamentj 17th June^ 1825. Damixl Wxbitxr. 

The society, whose organ I am, was formed for the pur- 
pose of rearing some honorable and durable monument to 
the memory of the early friends of American independence. 
U?hey have thought, that for this object no time could be 
Hiore propitious than the present prosperous and peaceful 
Period ; that no place could claim preference over this mem- 
orable spot ; and that no day could be more auspicious to 
the undertaking, than the anniversary of the battle which 
\vas here fought. The foundation of that monument we 
liave now laid. With solemnities suited to the occasion, 
^ith prayers to Almighty God for his blessing, and in the 
midst of this cloud of witnesses, we have begun the work. 
l¥e trust it will be prosecuted ; and that, springing fir9m a 
broad foundation, rising high in massive solidity and un- 
adorned grandeur, it may remain, as long as Heaven permits 
the works of man to last, a fit emblem, both of the events in 
memory of which it is raised, and of the gratitude of those 
who have reared it. 

We know, indeed, that the record of illustrious actions is 
most safely deposited in the universal remembrance of man- 
kind. We know, that if we could cause this structure to 
ascend, not only till it reached the skies, but till it pierced 
them, its broad surfaces could still contain but part of that 
which, in an age of knowledge, hath already been spread 
over the earth, and which history charges itself with making 
known to all future times. We know that no inscription, on 
entablatures less broad than the earth itself, can carry in- 
formation of the events we commemorate where it has not 
already gone ; and that no structure, which shall not outlive 
the duration of letters and knowledge among men, can prc^ 
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long the memorial. But our object is, by this edifice, to 
show our own deep sense of the value and importance of 
the achievements of our ancestors ; and, by presenting this 
WM'k of gratitude to the eye, to keep ali?e similar senti- 
ments, and to foster a constant regard for the principles of 
the revolution. Human beings are composed not of reason 
only, but of imagination also, and sentiment ; and that is 
neither wasted nor misapplied which is appropriated to the 
purpose of giving right direction to sentiments, and opening 
proper springs of feeling in the heart. ^ 

Let it not be supposed that our object is to perpetuate ; 
national hostility, or eved to cherish a mere military epirit i 
It is higher, purer, nobler. We consecrate our work to the 
spirit of national independence, and we wish that the light 
of peace may rest upon it forever. We rear a memorial of 
our conviction of that unmeasured benefit, which has been 
conferred on our own land, and of the happy influences 
which have been produced, by the same events, on the 
general interests of mankind. We come, as Americans, to 
mark a spot which must forever be dear to us and our pos- 
terity. We wish that whosoever, in all coming time, shall 
turn his eye hither^ may behold that the place is not undis- 
tinguished where the first great battle of the revolution was 
fought. We wish that this structure may proclaim the mag- 
nitude and importance of that event to every class and every 
age. We wish that infancy may learn the purpose of its 
erection from maternal lips, and that weary and withered 
age may behold it, and be solaced by the recollections which 
it suggests. We wish that labor may look up here, and be 
proud, in the midst of its toil. We wish that, in those days 
of disaster, which, as they come on all nations, must be 
expected to come on us also, desponding patriotism may 
turn its eyes hitherward, and be assured that the foundations 
of our national power still stand strong. We wish that this 
column, rising towards heaven among the pointed spires of 
so many temples dedi(iated to God, may contribute also to 
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produce, in all minds, a pioua feeling of dq>endence and 

gratitude. We wish, finally, that the last object on the sight 

of him who leaves his native shore, and the first to gladden 

hiB who revisits it, may be something which shall remind 

him of the liberty and the glory of his country. Let it rise, 

till it meet the sun in his coming ; let the earliest light of 

the morning gild it, and parting day linger and play on 

its summit 



LESSON CXXXIX. 
On the Completion of Bunker Hill Monument^ 17th 

JunCj 1843. Daniel Webster. 

A DUTY has been performed. A work of gratitude and 
patriotism is completed. This structure, having its founda- 
tions in soil which drank deep of early revolutionary blood, 
has at length reached its destined height, and now lifts its 
summit to the skies. 

The Bunker Hill Monument is finished. Here it stands. 
Fortunate in the natural eminence on which it is placed, — 
higher, infinitely higher, in its objects and purpose, — it rises 
over the land and over the sea ; and visible, at their homes, 
to three hundred thousand of the people of Massachusetts, 
it stands, a memorial of the last, and a monitor to the present 
and all succeeding generations. I have spoken of the lofti- 
ness of its purpose. If it had been without any other design 
than the creation of a work of art, the granite, of which it is 
composed, would have slept in its native bed. It has a pur- 
pose ; and that purpose gives it its character. That purpose 
enrobes it with dignity and moral grandeur. That well- 
known purpose it is, which causes us to look up to it with a 
feeling of awe. It is itself the orator of this occasion. It is 
not firom my lips, it could not be firom any human lips, that 
that strain of eloquence is this day to How, most competent to 
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more and excite the Tast multitudes around. The powerfiii 
speaker stands motionless before us. It is a plain shaft. 
It bears no inscriptions, fronting to the rising sun, from which 
the future antiquarian shall wipe the dust. Nor does the 
rising sun cause tones of music to issue from its summit 
But at the rising of the sun, and at the setting of the sun^— i 
the blaze of noonday, and beneath the milder effulgence' 
lunar light, — it looks, it ^eaks, it acts, to the full com^i 
hension of every American mind, and the awakening of glci 
ing enthusiasm in every American heart. Its silent, b^ 
awful utterance ; its deep pathos, as it brings to our conm] 
plation the 17th of June, 1775, and the consequences wii^\ 
hare resulted to us, to our country, and to the world, 
the erents of that day, and which we know must contiai] 
to rain influence on the destinies of mankind to the end 4] 
time; the elevation with which it raises us high aborelfej 
ordinary feelings of life ; surpass all that the study of l||| 
closet, or eren the inspiration of genius, can produce, ^i 
day it speaks to us. Its future auditories will be the 
cessive generations of men, as they rise up before it, 
gather around it. Its speech will be of patriotism and 
age ; of civil and religious liberty ; of free government ; idi] 
the moral improvement and elevation of mankind ; and 
the immortal memory of those who, with heroic deTotioa] 
h8\'e sacrificed their lives for their country. 

In the older world, numerous fabrics still exist, reared 
human hands, but whose object has been lost in the dar ku an] 
of ages. They are now monuments of nothing bat dH] 
labor and skill which constructed them. 

The mighty pyramid itself, half buried in the sands ofl 
Africa, has nothing to bring down and report to us but the' 
power of kings and the servitude of the pec^le. If it had ^ 
any purpose beyond that of a mausoleum, such purpose has 
perished from history and from tradition. If asked for its 
moral object, its admonition, its sentiment, its instruction to 
mankind, or any high end in its erection^ it is silent — silent 
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u the millioiifl which lie in the dust at its hue, and in the 
catacombs which surround it. Without a just mOTal object, 
therefore, made known to man, though raised againat the 
is, it excites only conviction of power, mixed with strange 
But if the cirilizHiion of the present race of men, 
as it is in solid science, the true knowledge of na- 
ind vast discoveries in art, and which is stimulated and 
i by moral sentiment and by the truths of Christianity, 
\ destined to destruction before the final termination 
a existence on earth, the object and purpose of this 
U be known till that hour ahall come. And even 
1 should be subverted, and the truths of the 
religion obscured by a new deluge of barbarism, 
pry of Bunker Hill and the American revolution 
|. be elements and parts of the knowledge which 
d by the last man to whom the light of civil- 
f tiid Cbriatianity ahall be extended. 



LESSON CXL. 
tttaCion of the Carnatic by Hyder AH. Btbxk. 

e victims to this magnificent plan of universal 
', pursued by the Company in India, so worthy of the 
1 avarice of the projectors, you have all heard (and he 
e himself to be well remembered] of an Indian chief 
1 Hyder All Khan. This man possessed (he western, 
e Company, under the nabob of Arcot, does the eastern 
n of the Carnatic. It was among the leading meas- 
I the design of this cabal, {according to their own 
emphatic language,) to extirpate this Hyder Ali. They de- 
clared the nabob of Arcot to be his sovereign, and him- 
self to be a rebel, and publicly invested their instrument 
with the sovereignty of the kingdom of Mysore. But tlieir 
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rictim was not of the paanTe kind : they were soon obliged 
to conclude a treaty of peace and cioee alliance with this 
rebel, at the gates of Madras. 

Both before and since that treaty, every principle of policy 
pointed out this power as a natural alliance ; and, on his 
part, it was courted by erery sort of amicable office. But 
the cabinet council of English creditors would not suffer 
their nabob of Arcot to sign the treaty, nor even to gire 
to a prince, at least his equal, the ordinary titles of req>ect 
and courtesy. From that time forward, a continued plot 
was carried on within the diran, black and whitb, of the 
nabob of Arcot, for the destruction of this Hyder Ali. As 
to the outward members of the double, or rather treble gov- 
ernment of Madras, which had signed the treaty, they were 
always prevented by some overruling influence (which thej 
do not describe, but which cannot be misunderstood) from 
performing what justice and interest combined so evidently 
to enforce. 

When, at length, Hyder Ali found that he had to do with 
men who either would sign no convention, or whom no 
treaty and no signature could bind, and who were the 
determined enemies of human intercourse itself, he decreed 
to make the country, possessed by these incorrigible and 
predestinated criminals, a memorable example to mankind. 
He resolved, in the gloomy recesses of a mind capacious of 
such things, to leave the whole Caniatic an everlasting 
monument of vengeance, and to put perpetual desolation, as 
a barrier, between him and those against whom the faith 
which holds the moral elements of the world together was 
no protection. 

He became at length so confident of his force, and so 
collected in his might, that he made no secret whatever of 
his dreadful resolution. Having terminated his disputes 
with every enemy and every rival, who buried their mutual 
animosities in their conimon interest against the creditors 
of the nabob of Arcot, he drew from every quarter what- 
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" But hark, the trump ! — to-morrow thou 

In glory's fires shalt dry thy tears: 
Even from the land of shadows now 

My father's awful ghost appears. 

Amidst the clouds that round us tcXL: 
He bids my soul for battle thirst : 
He bids me dry the last — the first — 
The only tears that ever burst 

From Outalissi's soul ; 
Because I may not stain with grief 
The death-song of an Indian chief" 



LESSON cxxxvn. 

Reflections of Cardinal Wolsey after his Fall from 
the Favor of Henry VIII. Shakspkare. 

Wot. Farewell, a long farewell, to all my greatness! 
This is the state of man : To-day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hope ; to-morrow blossoms, 
And bears his blushing honors thick upon him ; 
The third day comes a frost, a killing frost, 
And — when he thinks, good easy man, full surely 
His greatness is a-ripening -*- nips his root ; 
And then he falls, as I do. I have ventured. 
Like little wanton boys that swim on bladders. 
This many summers in a sea of glory ; 
But far beyond my depth : my high-blown pride 
At length broke under me, and now has lefl me. 
Weary and old with service, to the mercy 
Of a rude stream, that must forever hide me. 
Vain pmnp and glory of this world, I hate ye ! 
I feel my heart new q>ened. O, how wretched 
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LESSON CXLI. 

Canning and Brougham, Ahohtmovs. 

Thouqh thej resembled each other in standing foremost 
and alooe in their respectiTe parties, they were in every other 
respect opposed as the zenith and nadir, or as light and 
darkness. 

This diftrence extended even to their personal appear- 
ance. Canning was airy, open, and pr^>o6se8sing ; Brougham 
seemed stem, hard, lowering, and almost repulsive. The 
head of Canning had an air of extreme elegance : that of 
Brougham was much the reverse; but still, in whatever 
way it was viewed, it gave a sure indication of the terrible 
power of the inhabitant within. Canning's features were 
handsome ; his eye, though deeply ensconced nqder his eye- 
brows, was full of sparkle and gayety. The features of 
Brougham were harsh in the extreme : while his forehead 
shot up to a great elevation, his chin was long and square ; 
his mouth, nose, and eyes, seemed huddled together in the 
centre of his face — the eyes absolutely lost amid folds and 
corrugations; and while he sat listening, they seemed to 
retire inward, or to be veiled by a filmy curtain, which not 
only concealed the appalling glare which shot away from 
them when he was roused, but rendered his mind and his 
purpose a sealed book to the keenest scrutiny of man. 

Canning's passions appeared upon the open campaign of 
his face, drawn up in a ready array, and moved to and fro at 
every turn of his oration, and every retort in that of his 
antagonist: those of Brougham remained within, as in a 
citadel which no artillery could batter and no mine blow 
up ; and even when he was putting forth all the power of his 
eJcMjuence, when every ear was tingling at what he said, 
•^ h T V^ *^^ immediate object of his invective was writhing 
e pless and indescribable agony, his visage retained its 
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Wol, That's somewhat sudden ; 
But he's a learned man. May he continue 
Long in his highness' favor, and do justice 
For truth's sake, and his conscience; that his bones. 
When he has run his course, and sleeps in blessings. 
May have a tomb of orphans' tears wept on 'em ! 
What more? 

Crom. That Cranmer is returned with welcome. 
Installed lord archbishop of Canterbury. 

PFb/. • That's news, indeed. 

Crom, Last, that the Lady Anne, « 

Whom the king hath in secrecy long married. 
This day was viewed in open, as his queen. 
Going to chapel ; and the voice is now 
Only about her coronation. 

Wol, There was the weight that pulled me down ! O 
Cromwell, 
The king has gone beyond me; all my glories, 
In that one woman, I have lost forever. 
No sun shall ever usher forth mine honors. 
Or gild again the noble troops that waited 
Upon my smiles. Go, get thee from me, Cromwell ; 
I am a poor, fallen man, unworthy now 
To be thy lord and master. Seek. the king; 
That sun, I pray, may never set ! I have told him 
What, and how true thou art; he will advance thee; 
Some little memory of me will stir him 
(I know his noble nature) not to let 
Thy hqpeful service perish too. Good Cromwell, 
Neglect him not; make use now, and provide 
For thine own future safety. 

Cram, O my lord. 
Must I then leave you? Must I needs forego 
So good, so noble, and so true a master? 
Bear witness, all that have not hearts of iron. 
With what a sorrow Cromwell leaves his lord. 
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The king shall have my service; but my prayers 
Forever, and forever, shall be yours. 

WoL Cromwell, I did not think to shed a tear 
In all my miseries; but thou hast forced me. 
Out of thy honest truth, to play the woman. 
Let's dry our eyes ; and thus far hear me, Cromwell ; 
And, — when I am forgotten, as I shall be, 
And sleep in dull, cold marble, where no mention 
Of me more must be heard of, — say, I taught thee; 
Say, Wolsey — that once trod the ways of glory, ■ 
And sounded all the depths and shoals of honor — 
Found thee a way, out of his wreck, to rise in ; 
A sure and safe one, though thy master missed it. 
Mark but my fall, and that that ruined me. 
Cromwell, I charge thee, fling away ambition ! 
By that sin fell the angels : how can man, then. 
The image of his Maker, hope to win by'tl 
Love thyself last ; cherish those hearts that hate Uiee ; 
Corruption wins not more than honesty; 
Still in thy right hand carry gentle peace. 
And silence envious tongues. Be just, and fear not. 
Let all the ends thou aim'st at be thy country's, 
Thy God's, and truth's ; then, if thou fall'st, O Cromwell, 
Thou fall'st a blessed martyr ! Serve the king ; 
And, — — Pr'ythee, lead me in : 
There take an inventory of all I have. 
To the last penny ; 'tis the king's ; my robe, 
And my integrity to Heaven, is all - * 

I dare now call my own. O Cromwell, Cromwell, 
Had I but served my God with half the zeal 
I served my king, he would not in mine age 
Have naked left me to mine enemies. 

Crom, Good sir, have patience. 

Wol So I have. Farewell 
The hopes of court ! my hopes in heaven do dwelL 
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LESSON cxxxvin. 

)n laying the Comer Stone of the Bunker Hill 
Monumentj 17th June, 1825. Daniel Wuitsb. 

The society, whose organ I am, was formed for the pur- 
pose of rearing some honorable and durable monument to 
the memory of the early friends of American independence. 
They have thought, that for this object no time could be 
more propitious than the present prosperous and peaceful 
period ; that no place could claim preference over this mem- 
orable spot ; and that no day could be more auspicious to 
the undertaking, than the anniversary of the battle which 
was here fought. The foundation of that monument we 
have now laid. With solemnities suited to the occasion, 
with prayers to Almighty God for his blessing, and in the 
midst of this cloud of witnesses, we have begun the work. 
We trust it will be prosecuted ; and that, springing from a 
broad foundation, rising high in massive solidity and un- 
adorned grandeur, it may remain, as long as Heaven permits 
the works of man to last, a fit emblem, both of the events in 
memory of which it is raised, and of the gratitude of those 
who have reared it. 

We know, indeed, that the record of illustrious actions is 
most safely deposited in the universal remembrance of man- 
kind. We know, that if. we could cause this structure to 
ascend, not only till it reached the skies, but till it pierced 
them, its broad surfaces could still contain but part of that 
which, in an age of knowledge, hath already been spread 
over the earth, and which history charges itself with making 
known to all future times. We know that no inscription, on 
entablatures less broad than the earth itself, can carry in- 
formation of the events we commemorate where it has not 
already gone ; and that no structure, which shall not outlive 
the daration of letters and knowledge among men, can pro- 

34 
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long the memorial. But our object is, by this edifice, to 
show our own deep sense of the value and importance of 
the achievements of our ancestors ; and, by presenting this 
work of gratitude to the eye, to keep alive similar senti- 
ments, and to foster a constant regard for the principles of 
the revolution. Human beings are composed not of reason 
only, but of imagination also, and sentiment ; and that is 
neither wasted nor misapplied which is appropriated to the 
purpose of giving right direction to sentiments, and opening 
proper springs of feeling in the heart. ^ 

Let it not be supposed that our object is to perpetuate 
national hostility, or even to cherish a mere military spirit. 
It is higher, purer, nobler. We consecrate our work to the 
spirit of national independence, and we wish that the light 
of peace may rest upon it forever. We rear a memorial of 
our conviction of that unmeasured benefit, which has been 
conferred on our own land, and of the happy influences 
which have been produced, by the same events, on the 
genera] interests of mankind. We come, as Americans, to 
mark a spot which must forever be dear to us and our pos- 
terity. We wish that whosoever, in all coming time, shall 
turn his eye hither) may behold that the place is not undis- 
tinguished where the first great battle of the revolution was 
fought. We wish that this structure may proclaim the mag- 
nitude and importance of that event to every class and every 
age. We wish that infancy may learn the purpose of its 
erection from maternal lips, and that weary and withered 
age may behold it, and be solaced by the recollections which 
it suggests. We wish that labor may look up here, and be 
proud, in the midst of its toil. We wish that, in those days 
of disaster, which, as they come on all nations, must be 
expected to come on us also, desponding patriotism may 
turn its eyes hitherward, and be assured that the foundations 
of our national power still stand strong. We wish that this 
column, rising towards heaven among the pointed spires of 
so many temples dedicated to God, may contribute also to 
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produce, in all minds, a pious feeling of dependence and 
gratitude. We. wish, finally, that the last object on the sight 
of him who leaves his native shore, and the first to gladden 
his who revisits it, may be something which shall remind 
him of the liberty and the glory of his country. Let it rise, 
till it meet the sun in his coming; let the earliest light of 
the morning gild it, and parting day linger and play on 
its summit 



LESSON CXXXIX. 
On the Completion of Bunker Hill Monument^ 17th 

Junej 1843. Daniel Wxbster. 

A DUTY has been performed. A work of gratitude and 
patriotism is completed. This structure, having its founda- 
tions in soil which drank deep of early revolutionary blood, 
has at length reached its destined height, and now lifts its 
summit to the skies. 

The Bunker Hill Monument is finished. Here it stands. 
Fortunate in the natural eminence on which it is placed, — 
higher, infinitely higher, in its objects and purpose, — it rises 
over the land and over the sea ; and visible, at their homes, 
to three hundred thousand of the people of Massachusetts, 
it stands, a memorial of the last, and a monitor to the present 
and all succeeding generations. I have spoken of the loftn 
ness of its purpose. If it had been without any other design 
than the creation of a work of art, the granite, of which it is 
composed, would have slept in its native bed. It has a pur- 
pose ; and that purpose gives it its character. That purpose 
enrobes it with dignity and moral grandeur. That well- 
known purpose it is, which causes us to look up to it with a 
feeling of awe. It is itself the orator of this occasion. It is 
not firom my lips, it could not be from any human lips, that 
that strain of eloquence is this day to How, most competent to 
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move and excite the vast multitudes around. The powerful 
speaker stands motionless before us. It is a plain shaft 
It bears no inscriptions, fronting to the rising sun, from which 
the future antiquarian shall wipe the dust. Nor does the 
rising sun cause tones of music to issue from its summit. 
But at the rising of the sun, and at the setting of the sun,'— in 
the blaze of noonday, and beneath the milder effulgence' 
lunar light, — it looks, it speaks, it acts, to the full comij 
hension of every American mind, and the awakening of , 
ing enthusiasm in every American heart Its silent, IS 
awful utterance ; its deep pathos, as it brings to our coDl||j 
plation the 17th of June, 1775, and the consequences irt|| 
have resulted to us, to our country, and to the world, 
the events of that day, and which we know must coi 
to rain influence on the destinies of mankind to the end^ 
time ; the elevation with which it raises us high abovi 
ordinary feelings of life; surpass all that the study c£ 
closet, or even the inspiration of genius, can produce, ^j 
day it speaks to us. Its future auditories will be the flf j 
cessive generations of men, as they rise up before it, 
gather around it. Its speech will be of patriotism and 
age ; of civil and religious liberty ; of free government ;. i| 
the moral improvement and elevation of mankind; and 
the immortal memory of those who, with heroic deY< 
have sacrificed their lives for their country. <i 

In the older world, numerous fabrics still exist, reared: 1] 
human hands, but whose object has been lost in the darkns] 
of ages. They are now monuments of nothing but 
labor and skill which constructed them. 

The mighty pyramid itself, half buried in the sands 
Africa, has nothing to bring down and report to us but Hk] 
power of kings and the servitude of the people. If it hm-^ 
any purpose beyond that of a mausoleum, such purpose has 
perished from history and from tradition. If asked for its 
moral object, its admonition, its sentiment, its instruction to 
mankind, or any high end in its erection^ it is silent — silent 
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u di« millioos which lie in the dust at its base, and in the 
catacombs which surrouad it. Without a just moral object, 
therefore, made known to man, though raised against the 
skies, it excites only conviction of power, mixed with strange 
wonder. But if the civilization of the present race of men, 
tied as il is in solid science, the true knowledge of na- 
tnd vast discoveries in art, and which is stimulated and 
i by moral sentiment and by the truths of Christianity, 
t destined to destruction before the final termination 
1 existence on earth, the object and purpose of this 
ft will be known till that hour shall come. And even 
_|izatioii should be subverted, and the truths of the 
Bsn religion obscured by a new deluge of barbarism, 
mory of Bunker Hill and the American revolution 
111] be elements and parts of the knowledge which 
S possessed by the last man to whom the light of civil- 
uid Christianity shall be extended. 



LESSON CXL. 
htadon of the Carnatic by Hyder AU. Bdbzx. 

i tlie victims to this magnificent plan of uaiverul 
pursued b; the Company in India, so worthy of the 
I avarice of the projectors, you have all heard (and he 
e himself to be well remembered) of an Indian chief 
^.Uyder All Khan. This man possessed the western, 
^Company, under the nabob of Arcot, does the eastern 
a of the Carnatic. It was among the leading meas- 
1 the design of this cabal, (according to their own 
WBphatic language,) to extirpate this Hyder AH. They de- 
clared the nabob of Arcot to be his sovereign, and hiis- 
self to be a rebel, and publicly invested their instrument 
with the sovereignty of the kingdom of Mysore. But their 
34» 
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Ttctim was not of the pasnTe kind : they were soon obliged 
to conclude a treaty of peace and close alliance with thitf 
rebel, at the gates of Madras. 

Both before and since that treaty, every principle of policy 
pointed out this power as a natural alliance; and, on his 
part, it was courted by every sort of amicable office. But 
the cabinet council of English creditors would not suffer 
their nabob of Arcot to sign the treaty, nor even to give 
to a prince, at least his equal, the ordinary titles of rei^ct 
and courtesy. From that time forward, a continued plot 
was carried on within the divan, black and whitb, of the 
nabob of Arcot, for the destruction of this Hyder Ali. As 
to the outward members of the double, or rather treble gov- 
ernment of Madras, which had signed the treaty, they were - 
always prevented by some overruling influence (which they 
do not describe, but which cannot be misunderstood) from 
performing what justice and interest combined so evidently 
to enforce. 

When, at length, Hyder Ali found that he had to do with 
men who either would sign no convention, or whom no 
treaty and no signature could bind, and who were the 
determined enemies of human intercourse itself, he decreed 
to make the country, possessed by these incorrigible and 
predestinated criminals, a memorable example to mankind. 
He resolved, in the gloomy recesses of a mind capacious of 
such things, to leave the whole Caniatic an everlasting 
monument of vengeance, and to put perpetual desolation, as 
a barrier, between him and those against whom the faith 
which holds the moral elements of the world together was 
no protection. 

He became at length so confident of his force, and so 
collected in his might, that he made no secret whatever of 
his dreadful resolution. Having terminated his disputes 
with every enemy and every rival, who buried their mutual 
animosities in their common interest against the creditors 
of the nabob of Arcot, he drew from every quarter what- 
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e?er a saTage ferocity could add to his new rudiments in the 
trt of destraction ; and, compounding all the materials of 
fory, havoc, and desolation, into one black cloud, he hung 
for a while on the declivities of the mountains. Whilst the 
iDthors of all these evils were idly and stupidly gazing on 
this menacing meteor, which blackened all the horizon, it 
nddenly burst, and poured down the whole of its contents 
BpoQ the plains of the Carnatic. 

Then ensued a scene of woe, the like of which no eye 
^ seen, nor heart conceived, and which no tongue can 
^eqnately tell. All the horrors of war, before known or 
^*©ard of, were mercy to that new havoc. A storm of uni- 
versal fire blasted every field, consumed every house, de- 
^foyed every temple. The miserable inhabitants, flying 
*^otsi their flaming villages, in part were slaughtered ; others, 
without regard to sex, to age, to the respect of rank, or sacred- 
'^^B of function, — fathers torn from their children, hus- 
"^'Uids from wives, — enveloped in a whirlwind of cavalry, and 
'^idst the goading spears of drivers, and tlie trampling of 
pursuing horses, were swept into captivity, in an unknown 
^d hostile land. Those who were able to evade this 
tempest, fled to the walled cities ; but, escaping from fire, 
^ord, and exile, they fell into the jaws of famine. 

For eighteen months, without intermission, this destruc- 
tion raged from the gates of Madras to the gates of Tanjore; 
and 80 completely did these masters in their art, Hyder AH 
and his more ferocious son, absolve themselves of their im- 
pious vow, that, when the British armies traversed, as they 
did, the Carnatic for hundreds of miles in all directions, 
through the whole line of their march they did not see one 
man, not one woman, not one child, not one four-footed beast 
of any description whatever! One dead, uniform silence 
reigned over the whole region. 
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LESSON CXU. 

Canning and Brougham, anohthous. 

Though they resembled each other in standing foremost 
and alone in their respective parties, they were in every other 
respect opposed as the zenith and nadir, or as light and 
darkness. 

This difference extended even to their personal appear- 
ance. Canning was airy, open, and prepossessing ; Brougham 
seemed stern, hard, lowering, and almost repulsive. The 
head of Canning had an air of extreme elegance : that of 
Brougham was much the reverse; but still, in whatever 
way it was viewed, it gave a sure indication of the terrible 
power of the inhflbitant within. Canning's features were 
handsome ; his eye, though deeply ensconced under his eye- 
brows, was full of sparkle and gayety. The features of 
Brougham were harsh in the extreme : while his forehead 
shot up to a great elevation, his chin was long and square ; 
his mouth, nose, and eyes, seemed huddled together in the 
centre of his face — the eyes absolutely lost amid folds and 
corrugations ; and while he sat listening, they seemed to 
retire inward, or to be veiled by a filmy curtain, which not 
only concealed the appalling glare which shot away firom 
them when he was roused, but rendered his mind and his 
purpose a sealed book to the keenest scrutiny of man. 

Canning's passions appeared upon the open campaign of 
his face, drawn up in a ready array, and moved to and fro at 
every turn of his oration, and every retort in that of his 
antagonist: those of Brougham remained within, as in a 
citadel which no artillery could batter and no mine blow 
up ; and even when he was putting forth all the power of his 
eloquence, when every ear was tingling at what he said, 
and while the immediate object of his invective was writhing 
in helpless and indescribable agony, his visage retained its 
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cold and brassy hue, and he triumphed over the passions of 
other men by seeming to be wholly without passion himself. 
The whole form of Canning was rounded, and smooth, and 
graceful ; that of Brougham angular, long, and awkward. 
When Canning rose to speak, he elevated his countenance, 
and seemed to look round for the applause of those about 
him, as an object dear to his feelings ; while Brougham stood 
coiled and concentrated, reckless of all but the power that 
was within himself. From Canning there was expected the 
glitter of wit and the flow of spirit, — something showy and 
elegant Brougham stood up as a being whose powers and 
intentions were all a mystery — whose aim and effect no 
living man could divine. You bent forward to catch the 
first sentence of the one, and felt human nature elevated in 
the specimen before you ; you crouched and shrank back 
firom the other, and dreams of ruin and annihilation darted 
across your mind. The one seemed to dwell among men, 
to join in their joys, and \o live upon their praise ; the other 
appeared a son of the desert, who had deigned to visit the 
human race merely to make them tremble at his strength. 
The style, and the eloquence and structure of their ora- 
tions, were equally different. Canning chose his words for 
the sweetness of their sound, and arranged his periods far 
the mdody of their cadence; while, with Brougham, the 
more hard and unmouthable, the better. Canning arranged 
his w<Hrds like one who could play skilfully upon that sweet- 
est of all instruments, the human voice ; Brougham pro- 
ceeded like a master of every power of reasoning and of the 
understanding. The modes and allusions of the one were 
always quadrated by the classical formula : those of the 
other could be squared only by the higher analysis of the 
mind; and they rose, and ran, and pealed, and swelled, on 
and <xi, till a single sentence was often a complete oration 
within itself; but still, so clear was the logic, and so close 
the connection, that every member carried the weight of all 
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that went before, and capened the way for all that was to 
follow after. * * 

The style of Canning was like the convex mirror, which 
scatters every ray of light that falls upon it, and shines and 
i^arkles in whatever position it is viewed ; that of Brougham 
was like the concave speculum, scattering no indiscriminate 
radiance, but having its light concentrated into one intense 
and tremendous focus. Canning marched forward in a 
straight and clear track; every paragraph was perfect in 
itself, and every coruscation of wit and genius, was brilliant 
and delightful; it was all felt, and it was all at once. 
Brougham twined round and round in a spiral, sweeping the 
contents of a vast circumference before him, uniting and 
pouring them onward to the main point of attack. When 
he began, one was astonished at the wideness and obliquity 
of his course ; nor was it possible to comprehend how he 
was to dispose of the vast and varied materials which he 
collected by the way ; but as the curve lessened, and the end 
appeared, it became obvious that all was to be efficient there. 

Such were the rival orators, who sat glancing hostility 
and defiance at each other during the early part of the 
session of 1823 — Brougham as if wishing to overthrow 
the secretary by a sweeping accusation of having abandoned 
all principle for the sake of office ; and the secretary ready 
to parry the charge, and attack in his turn. An opportunity 
at length offered ; and it is more worthy of being recorded, 
as being the last terrible and personal attack previous to that 
change in the measures of the cabinet, which, though it had 
been begun from the moment that Canning, Robinson, and 
Huskisson came into office, was not at that time perceived, 
or at least not admitted and appreciated. Upon that occa- 
sion, the oration of Brougham was at the outset disjointed 
and ragged, and apparently without aim or application. He 
careered over the whole annals of the world, and collected 
every instance in which genius had degraded -itself at the 
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footstool of power, or in which principle had been sacrificed 
for the vanity or lucre of place ; but still there was no allu- 
sion to Canning, and no connection, that ordinary men could 
discover, with the business before the house. When, how- 
ever, he had collected every material which suited his pur- 
pose, — when the mass had become big and black, — he bound 
it about and about with the cords of illustration and of argu- 
ment ; when its union was secure, he swung it round and 
round, with the strength of a giant and the rapidity of a 
whirlwind, in order that its impetus and effect might be the 
more tremendous; and while doing this, he ever and anon 
glared his eye, and pointed his finger, to make the aim and 
the direction sure. Canning himself was the first that 
seemed to be aware where and how terrible was to be the 
collision ; and he kept writhing his body in agony, and roll- 
ing his eyes in fear, as if anxious to find some shelter firom 
the impending bolt. The house soon caught the impression, 
and every man in it was glancing his eye fearfully, first 
towards the orator, and then towards the iiecretary. 

There was — save the voice of Brougham, which growled 
in that under tone of thunder which is so fearfully audible, 
and of which no speaker of the day was fully master but 
himself — a silence, as if the angel of retribution had been 
opening, in the faces of all parties, the scroll of their private 
sins. A pen, which one of the secretaries dropped upon the 
matting, was heard in the remotest part of the house; and the 
visiting members, who often slept in the side galleries during 
the debate, started up as though the final trump had been 
calling them to give an account of their deeds. The stiff- 
ness of Brougham's figure had vanished ; his features seemed 
concentrated almost to a point; he glanced towards every 
part of the house in succession, and sounded the death-knell 
of the secretary's forbearance and prudence. With both his 
clinched hands upon the table, he hurled at him an accusa- 
tion more dreadful in its gall, and more torturing in its 
effects, than «ver has been hurled at mortal man within the 
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same walls. The result was ingtantaneoofl — was electric: 
it was as when the thunder-cloud descends upon some giant 
peak — one flash, one peal ! — the sublimity vanished, and all 
that remained was a small pattering of rain. Canning 
started to his feet, and was able only to utter the unguarded 
words, " It is false ! '' — to which followed a dull chapter of 
apologies. From that moment, the house became more a 
scene of real business than of airy display and of angry 
vituperation. 



LESSON cxmi. 

The Laborer. William D. Gallaohxr. 

Stand up — erect! Thou hast the finrm 

And likeness of thy God! — Who more? 
A soul as dauntless 'mid the storm 
Of daily life, a heart as warm 

And pure, as breast e'er wore. 

What then? — Thou art as true a man 

As moves the human mass among; 
As much a part of the great plan 
That with creation's dawn began. 
As any of the throng. 

Who is thine enemy ? The high 

In station, or in wealth the chief? 
The great, who coldly pass thee by, 
With proud step and averted eye? 
Nay! nurse not such belie£ 

If true unto thyself thou wast. 
What were the proud one's scorn Jlq thee? 
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A feather which thou mightest cast 
Aside, as idly as the blast 

The light leaf from the tree. 

No: uncurbed passions, low- desires, 

Absence of noble self-respect. 
Death, in the breast's consuming fires. 
To that high nature which aspires 
Forever, till thus checked; — 

These are thine enemies — thy worst; 

They chain thee to thy lowly lot; 
Thy labor and thy life accursed. 
O, stand erect, and from them burst. 
And longer sufier not. 

Thou art thjrself thine enemy : 

The great ! — what better they than thoa T 
As theirs is not thy will as frea? 
Has God with equal favors thee 
Neglected to endow ? 

True, wealth thou hast not — 'tis but dust; 

Nor place — uncertain as the wind; 
But that thou hast, which, with thy crust 
And water, may despise the lust 
Of both — a noble mind. 

With this, and passions under ban. 

True faith, and holy trust in CKmI, 
Thou art the peer of any man. 
Look up then ; that thy little ^an 
Of life may be well trod. 
35 
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LESSON CXUII. 

Passing Away. John Pixrpoht. 

Was it the chime of a tiny bell, 

That came so sweet to my dreaming ear, — 
Like the silvery tones of a fairy's shell 

That he winds on the beach, so mellow and clear, 
When the winds and the waves lie together asleep, 
And the moon and the fairy are watching the deep, 
She dispensing her silvery light. 
And he his notes, as silvery quite. 
While the boatman listens and ships his oar. 
To catch the music that comes from the shore? — 

Hark ! the notes, on my ear that play, 

Are set to words: as they float, they say, 
*' Passing away! passing away!" 

But no; it was not a fairy's shell. 

Blown on the beach, so mellow and clear ; 
Nor was it the tongue of a silver bell. 
Striking the hour, that filled my ear, 
As I lay in my dream; yet was it a chime 
That told of the flow of the stream of time. 
For a beautiful clock from the ceiling hung, 
And a plump little girl, for a pendulum, swung; 
(As you've sometimes seen, in a little ring 
That hangs in his cage, a Canary bird swing;) 
And she held to her bosom a budding bouquet. 
And, as she enjoyed it, she seemed to say, 
" Passing away ! passing away ! " 

O, how bright were the wheels, that told 

Of the lapse of time, as they moved round slow ! 
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And the hands, as they swept o'er the dial of gold, 

Seemed to point to the girl below. 
And lo ! she had changed : in a few short hours, 
Her bouquet had become a garland of flowers, 
That she held in her outstretched hands, and flung 
This way and' that, as she, dancing, swung 
In the fulness of grace and womanly pride. 
That told me she soon was to be a bride; — 
Yet then, when expecting her happiest day. 
In the same sweet voice I heard her say, 
** Passing away ! passing away ! " 

While I gazed at that fair one's cheek, a shade 

Of thought, or care, stole softly over. 
Like that by a cloud in a summer's day made. 

Looking down on a field of blossoming clover 
The rose yet lay on her cheek, but its flush 
Had something lost of its brilliant blush; 
And the light in her eye, and the light on the wheels, 

That marched so calmly round above her. 
Was a little dimmed, — as when evening steals 

Upon noon's hot face ; — yet one couldn't but love her. 
For she looked like a mother, whose first babe lay 
Rocked on her breast, as she swung all day; — 
And she seemed, in the same silver tone to say, 
** Passing away! passing away!" 

While yet I looked, what a change there camel 
Her eye was quenched, and her cheek was wan ; 

Stooping and staffed was her withered frame; 
Yet just as busily swung she on. 

The garland beneath her had fallen to dust; 

The wheels above her were eaten with rust ; 

The hands that over the dial swept 

Grew crooked and tarnished, but on they kept, 
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And still there came that silver tone 
From the shrivelled lips of the toothless crone, 
(Let roe never forget till my dying day 
The tone or the burden of her lay,) 

" Passing away ! passing away ! " 



LESSON CXLIV. 

That Silent Moon. Gkoroe w. Doahe. 

That silent moon, that silent moon. 
Careering now through cloudless sky, 

O, who shall tell what varied scenes 
Have passed beneath her placid eye, 

Since first, to light this wayward earth. 

She walked in tranquil beauty forth I 

How ofl has Guilt's unhallowed hand, 
And Superstition's senseless rite, 

And loud, licentious Revelry, 

Profaned her pure and holy light ! 

Small sympathy is hers, I ween, 

With sights like these — that virgin queen! 

But dear to her, in summer eve, 
By rippling wave, or tufted grove. 

When hand in hand is purely clasped. 
And heart meets heart in holy love. 

To smile in quiet loneliness. 

And hear each whispered vow, and bless. 

Dispersed along the world's wide way. 
When friends are far, and fond ones rove, 
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How powerful she to wake the thought, 
And start the tear for those we love, 
Who watch with us at night's pale noon, 
And gaze upon that silent moon! 

How powerful, too, to hearts that mourn, 

The magic of that moonlight sky, 
To bring again the vanished scenes — 

The happy eves — of days gone by; 
Again to bring, 'mid bursting tears. 
The loved and lost of other years ! 

And oil she looks, that silent moon, 

On lonely eyes that wake to weep 
In dungeon dark, or sacred cell, 

On couch, whence pain has banished sleep : 
O, soflly beams her gentle eye 
On those who mourn, and those who die. 

But beam on whomsoever she will, 
And fall where'er her splendors may. 

There's pureness in her chastened light. 
There's comfort in her tranquil ray : 

What power is hers to soothe the heart — 

What power, the trembling tear to start! 

The dewy morn let others love. 
Or bask them in the noontide ray; 

There's not an hour but has its charm, 
From dawning light to dying day: 

But O, be mine a fairer boon — 

That silent moon, that silent moon! 
35* 
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LESSON CXLV. 

The Midnight Mail. Haiwah f. Govlo. 

'Ti8 midnight — all is peace profound! 
But lo! upon the murmuring ground. 
The lonely, swelling, hurrying sound 

Of distant wheels is heard 1 
They come — they pause a moment — when, 
Their charge resigned, they start, and then 
Are gone, and all is hushed again, 

As not a leaf had stirred. 

Hast thou a parent far away? 
A beauteous child, to be thy stay 
In life's decline? or sisters, they 

Who shared thine infant glee? 
A brother on a foreign shore? 
Is he whose breast thy token bore, 
Or are thy treasures, wandering o*er 

A wide, tumultuous sea? 

If aught like these, then thou must feel 
The rattling of that reckless wheel, 
That brings the bright, or boding seal, 

On every trembling thread 
That strings thy heart, till morn appears, 
To crown thy hopes, or end thy fears. 
To light thy smile, or draw thy tears. 

As line on line is read. 

Perhaps thy treasure 's in the deep, 
Thy lover in a dreamless sleep, 
Thy brother where thou canst not weep 
Upon his distant grave ! 
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Thy parent's hoary head no mare 
May shed a silver lustre o'er 
His children grouped, — nor death restore 
Thy son from out the wave f 

Thy prattler's tongue perhaps is stilled; 
Thy sister's lip is pale and chilled; 
Thy blooming bride, perchance, has filled 

Her corner of the tomb : 
May be, the home where all thy sweet 
And tender recollections meet. 
Has shown its flaming winding-sheet 

In midnight's awful gloom ! 

And while, alternate o'er my soul 
Those cold or burning wheels will roU 
Their chill or heat, beyond control, 

Till morn shall bring relief. 
Father in heaven, whatever may be 
The cup which thou hast sent for me, 
I know 'tis good, prepared by thee. 

Though filled with joy or grief! 



LESSON CXLVI. 

The Progress of Knowledge, s. G. Goodrich 

Contemplate for a moment the progress of science with- 
in the last forty years. Geology has almost entirely grown 
up within the present century. All former ages had dozed 
in ignorance and indifference over its mighty revelations. 
The bones of the mastodon and the ichthyosaurus had been 
occasionally discovered, and some dreaming philosophers 
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had wondered whence they came; but the knowledge of 
whole races of animals and vegetables, that lived, and 
flourished, and perished on this earth before the creation 
of man, and the existence of the present order of things, — 
of long ages that rolled over the world before any being 
was here to record its history, — of great revolutions which 
rent the granite ribs of the earth, like shreds, and fires that 
dissolved mountains as in the crucible of a chemist; — all 
these facts, now indisputably established, are the discoveries 
— the revelations — of our own day. 

In mineralogy, chemistry, natural history, and natural 
philosophy, there has been an almost entire revolution. Old 
theories have become exploded, old errors abandoned, and 
philosophy founded on facts has become established. And 
two things are here specially to be remarked. Philosophy, 
before a sealed book to all but the learned/ is now as familiar 
as household goods. Philosophy is no longer hidden within 
a sanctuary, to which a privileged class only are admitted ; 
but the doors are thrown wide to the world, and whosoever 
will, may /enter in and partake of its privileges. Science is 
not only familiar, but it is rendered practical and useful by 
application to the arts of life. Chemistry is no longer the 
mystery of the alchemist, nor the black art of the juggler. 
It is no longer the perquisite of the scholar nor the play- 
thing of universities. It is in our schools and academies, — 
it is in our workshops, — in the hands of mechanics and 
farmers, — practical men, who are every day turning it to 
practical account. 

Mankind had before enslaved the horse and the ox, and 
taught them to toil in his service ; they had before taught 
the rivers to turn the wheel of the mill, the waters to bear 
the ships, and the winds to speed them on their way ; but 
it is within the present century that Philosophy has been 
chained to the car of human art, and been made to work for 
the comfort and pleasure of man. Philosophy, forty years 
ago a proud, privileged thing, the tool and instrument of the 
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few, is now the slave of the many ; before the toy of the 
scholar, it is now the servant of the people; no longer 
hidden in colleges, it is at work in the field, on the highway, 
upon the railroad-track, on the great de^, in the mine, in 
the factory, in the kitchen. No longer is Philosophy a thing 
that lives aloof from the world, with gloved hand and slip- 
pered foot, too dainty to soil itself with the head-work and 
hand-work of life; it is now a hard-fisted fellow, with 
sleeves rolled up, and sweaty brow, tugging and toiling to 
bless and benefit mankind. 

Go to the great cities of the world, and you will find that 
Philosophy, Science, by application to art, lights them up 
with gas, and for every inhabitant — the poor as well as the 
rich — banishes the gloom of night. Go to the machine- 
shop, and you will find Philosophy there at work, construct- 
ing an engine that enables man to fly upon his journey with 
the speed of the bird. Go to another shop, and you will find 
Philosc^hy there, constructing a machine that shall bear you 
across the Atlantic in a single fortnight. Go to the cotton 
factory, and you will find Philosophy there at work, and pro- 
ducing a yard of cotton for ten cents, which, forty years ago, 
had cost you five times that sum. 

Thus it is that Science, by its application to the arts of 
life, by being put into the possession of thousands of in- 
genious heads and hands, is conquering the great obstacles 
of nature. It is triumphing over the very shadows of night ; 
it is cutting away mountains ; annihilating distance ; drag- 
ging continents, before separated by the barriers of the deep, 
into proximity; enabling remote nations to shake hands, 
and inhabitants of distant cities to breakfast, dine, and sup 
together. 
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LESSON CXLVII. 
The Study of Natural History — Atidubon and his 

Works. T. M. Brewer. 

The' study of natural history is admirably adapted to im- 
press the mind with the truths which religion teaches. The 
book of nature expounds the works of Omnipotence. What 
study can be grander or more ennobling ? One of the best 
English poets has said, 

*^ An undeyout astronomer is mad '" 

If this be true of the astronomer, who is obliged to content 
himself with very limited knowledge and distant admiration, 
what should we think of him who contemplates without won- 
der and awe the displays of divine power in the profusion of 
objects which natural history presents, inviting the most mi- 
nute examination of their structure and properties ? 

The good effects of the study of natural history in a moral 
point of view entitle it to a very favorable regard. A trite 
proverb, but trite only because it is so true, tells us that 
" idleness is the root of all evil." Much of the immorality that 
pervades society originates in the want of agreeable and in- 
nocent occupation. Such occupation may be found in the 
study of the natural sciences. If any one should doubt the 
attractiveness of this study, let him read the poetic and ani- 
mated pages of Wilson, Audubon, and other kindred spirits, 
and he cannot fail of being inspired with a love for their 
pursuits. It has been well remarked by Swainson, that ** the 
tediousness of a country life is proverbial ; but did we ever 
hear this complaint from a naturalist? Never. To him 
every season of the year is interesting. With each succeed- 
ing month, new races of animals and plants rise into existence, 
and become new objects for his research, until autumn fades 
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into winter, and both the animal and the vegetable world 
sink into repose." 

" Thus may our lives, exempt from public toil, 
Find tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in every thing.'* 

A very visible and decided change in the public mind, in 
favor of the study of natural history, has recently taken place 
in this country. We hail it as a harbinger of good. The 
study of natural history will afford profitable occupation for 
those leisure hours which our young men are too prone to 
spend in vicious indulgences. 

No one has probably contributed more towards creating 
and fostering a taste for nature in this country, than the 
justly-celebrated naturalist John James Audtfbon. His mag- 
nificent paintings excited great interest, and his adventurous 
and enthusiastic pursuit of his darling study made him the 
object of general admiration. His undertaking was unri- 
valled for the boldness with which it was commenced, and the 
perseverance and zeal with which it was executed. It will be 
an enduring monument of his enterprise and acquirements. 

It is impossible to know the man without the highest 
respect for his fortitude, self-denial, and courage. We see 
in him the splendid painter of Nature, her eloquent histo- 
rian, and the accomplished gentleinan, all united in the same 
person, who appeared a few years since in the capital of 
Scotland, an unknown and friendless stranger, of humble 
means, and astonished the scientific world by his proposal to 
publish a work on ornithology upon a scale so magnifi- 
cent as would have deterred many a wealthier devotee of 
science. We follow the same individual, his object in Edin- 
burgh accomplished, in the prosecution of his Herculean task. 
We find him now buffeting the waves on the shores of Lab- 
rador, now treading the unhealthy swamps of Florida, and 
again exploring the rivers and lagoons of Texas. We behold 
him returning, with the spoils of patient assiduity, to meet 
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guarded by an Unseen Hand 1 Yes, that sacred person was 
guarded by an Unseen Hand, warding off every danger. No 
peril by flood or by field was permitted to extinguish a life 
consecrated to the hopes of humanity and to the purposes 
of Heaven. His military preparation was completed by being 
intrusted with the defence of the frontiers of Virginia and 
the neighboring colonies — a command which, in the diffi- 
culties and embarrassments with which it was crowded, in 
its general character, and more especially in the wide-spread 
and incessant oversight, and forethought, and prudence, and 
patience it required, most remarkably resembled, was indeed 
a precise epitome of, the service he afterwards discharged as 
commander-ii>chief of the forces of United America. 

The warrior is now ready, but the statesman remains to be 
prepared. He accordingly resigned his commission, and 
retired to private and civil life. Although not then quite 
twenty-seven years of age, he had won a splendor of reputa- 
tion, and a completeness of experience, as a military man, 
such as had never before been acquired in America. For 
more than sixteen years he rested from his warfare, amid the 
shades of Mount Vernon, ripening his mind by reading and 
reflection, increasing his knowledge of practical affairs, 
entering into the whole experience of a citizen, at home on 
his farm, and as a delegate to the colonial Assembly; and 
when, at last, the war broke out, and the unaniqious voice 
of the Continental Congress invested him, as the exigency 
required, with almost unbounded authority, as their com- 
mander-in-chief, he blended, although still in the prime of 
his life, — in the mature bloom of manhood, — the attributes 
of a sage with those of a hero. 

A more perfectly fitted and furnished character has never 
appeared on the theatre of human action, than when, rein- 
ing up his war-horse beneath the majestic and venerable 
elm, still standing at the entrance of the old Water town road 
upon Cambridge Common, George Washington unsheathed 
his sword, and assumed the command of the gathering ar- 
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leader whom Hearen is preparing to conduct America 
through her approaching trial. 

As we see him voluntarily relinquishing the enjoyments, 
and luxuries, and ease, of the opulent refinement in which he 
was horn and bred, and choosing the perils and hardships 
of the wilderness; as we follow him, fording swollen streams, 
dimbing rugged mountains, breasting the forest storms, 
wading through snow-drifts, sleeping in the open air, living 
upon the coarse food of hunters and of Indians, — we trace, 
with devout admiration, the divinely-appointed education he 
was receiving to enable him to meet and endure the fatigues, 
exposures, and privations; of the war of independence. Soon 
he is called to a more public sphere of action, on the same 
theatre ; and we again follow him in his romantic adventures, 
as he traversed the far-off western wilderness, a special mes- 
senger to the French commander on the Ohio, and after- 
wards when he led forth the troops of Virginia in the same 
direction, or accompanied the ill-starred Braddock to the 
blood-stained banks of the Monongahela. Every where we 
see the hand of God conducting him into danger, that he 
might extract from it the wisdom of an experience not other- 
wise to be attained, and develop those heroic qualities by 
which alone danger and difficulty can be surmounted, — but 
all the while covering him, as with a shield. 

When we \hink of him, at midnight and in midwinter, 
thrown from a frail raft into the deep and angry waters of a 
wide and rushing western river, thus separated from his only 
companion through the wilderness, with no human aid for 
miles and leagues around him, buffeting its rapid current, 
and struggling through driving cakes of ice ; when we 
behold the stealthy savage, whose aim as against all other 
marks is unerring, pointing his rifle deliberately at him, 
and firing over and over again; when we see him riding 
through showers of bullets on Braddock's fatal field, and 
reflect that never, during his whole life, was he wounded or 
even touched by a hostile force, — do we not feel that he was 
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guarded by an Unseen Hand ? Yes, that sacred person was 
guarded by an Unseen Hand, warding off every danger. No 
peril by flood or by field was permitted to extinguish a life 
consecrated to the hopes of humanity and to the purposes 
of Heaven. His military preparation was completed by being 
intrusted with the defence of the frontiers of Virginia and 
the neighboring colonies — a command which, in the diffi- 
culties and embarrassments with which it was crowded, in 
its general character, and more especially in the wide-spread 
and incessant oversight, and forethought, and prudence, and 
patience it required, most remarkably resembled, was indeed 
a precise epitome of, the service he afterwards discharged as 
commander-in-chief of the forces of United America. 

The warrior is now ready, but the statesman remains to be 
prepared. He accordingly resigned his commission, and 
retired to private and civil life. Although not then quite 
twenty-seven years of age, he had won a splendor of reputa- 
tion, and a completeness of experience, as a military man, 
such as had never before been acquired in America. For 
more than sixteen years he rested from his warfare, amid the 
shades of Mount Vernon, ripening his mind by reading and 
reflection, increasing his knowledge of practical affairs, 
entering into the whole experience of a citizen, at home on 
his farm, and as a delegate to the colonial Assembly; and 
when, at last, the war broke out, and the unaniqious voice 
of the Continental Congress invested him, as the exigency 
required, with almost unbounded authority, as their com- 
mander-in-chief, he blended, although still in the prime of 
his life, — in the mature bloom of manhood, — the attributes 
of a sage with those of a hero. 

A more perfectly fitted and furnished character has never 
appeared on the theatre of human action, than when, rein- 
ing up his war-horse beneath the majestic and venerable 
elm, still standing at the entrance of the old Watertown road 
upon Cambridge Common, George Washington unsheathed 
his sword, and assumed the command of the gathering ar- 
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mies of American liberty. Those who had despaired, when 
they beheld their chief, despaired no more. The very aspect 
of his person and countenance concurred with the history 
of his life in impressing their hearts with a deep conviction 
that God was with him, in the exercise of ^a peculiar guar- 
dianship, and that in his hands their cause was safe. 



LESSON CXLIX. 

Pilgrim's Progress. Macaulay. 

That wonderful book, while it obtains admiration from 
the most fastidious critics, is loved by those who are too 
simple to admire it. Dr. Johnson, all whose studies were 
desultory, and who hated, as he said, to r^ad books, through, 
made an exception in favor of the " Pilgrim's Progress." 
That work, he said, was one of the two or three works 
which he wished longer. It was by no common merit that 
the illiterate sectary extracted praise like this from the most 
pedantic of critics, and the most bigoted of tories. In the 
wildest parts of Scotland the "Pilgrim's Progress" is the 
delight of the peasantry. In every nursery the " Pilgrim's 
Progress " is a greater favorite than ** Jack the Giant-Killer." 
Every reader knows the strait and narrow path, as well as he 
knows a road in which he has gone backward and forward 
a hundred times. 

This is the highest miracle of genius — that things which 
are not should be as though they were, that the imaginations 
of one mind should become the personal recollections of 
another. And this miracle the tinker has wrought. There 
is no ascent, no declivity, no resting-place, no turnstile, 
with which we are not perfectly acquainted. The wicket 
gate, and the desolate swamp which separates it from the 
City of Destruction ; the long line of road, as straight aa a 
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rule can make it; the interpreter's hoose, and all its fai^ 
shows ; the prisoner in the iron cage ; the palace, at the 
doors of which armed men kept guard, and on the battle- 
ments of which walked persons clothed all in gdid; the 
cross and the fepulchre ; the steep hill and the pleasant 
arbor ; the stately front of the House Beautiful by the way- 
side ; the low green Valley of Humiliation, rich with grass 
and covered with flocks, all are as well known to us as the 
sights of our own street. Then we come to the narrow place 
where Apcdlyon strode right across the whole breadth of the 
way, to stop the journey of Christian, and where afterwards 
the pillar was set up to testify how bravely the pilgrim had 
fought the good fight. 

As we advance, the valley becomes deeper and deeper. 
The shade of the precipices on both sides falls blacker and 
blacker. The clouds gather overhead. Doleful voices, the 
clanking of chains, and the rushing of many feet to and 
fro, are heard through the darkness. The way, hardly dis- 
cernible in gloom, runs close by the mouth of the burning 
pit, which sends forth its flames, its noisome smoke, and its 
hideous shapes, to terrify the adventurer. Thence he goes 
on, amidst the snares and pitfalls, with the mangled bodies 
of those who have perished lying in the ditch by his side. At 
the end of the long, dark valley, he passes the dens in which 
the old giants dwelt, amidst the bones and ashes of those 
whom they had slain. 

Then the road passes straight on through a waste moor, 
till at length the towers of a distant city appear before the 
traveller ; and soon he is in the midst of the innumerable 
multitudes of Vanity Fair, There ,are the jugglers and the 
apes, the shops and the puppet-shows. There are Italian 
Row, and French Row, and Spanish Row, and Britain Row, 
with their crowds of buyers, sellers, and loungers, jabbering 
all the languages of the earth. 

Thence we go on by the little hill of the silver mine, and 
through the meadow of lilies, along the bank of that pleas- 
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^t river which is bordered on both sides by fruit-trees. On 

^ left side brancheiT off the path leading to that horrible 

castle, the court-yard of which is paved with the skulls of 

pilgrima ; and right onward are the sheepfolds and orchards 

of the Delectable Mountains. 

From the Delectable Mountains, the way lies through the 
fogs and briers of the Enchanted Ground, with here and there 
a bed of soft cushions spread under a green arbor. And 
beyond is the land of Beulah, where the flowers, the grapes, 
and the songs of birds, never cease, and where the sun shines 
night and day. Thence are plainly seen the golden pave- 
ments and streets of pearl, on the other side of that black 
and cold river over which there is no bridge. 

AU the stages of the journey, all the forms which cross or 
overtake the pilgrims — giants, and hobgoblins, ill-favored 
ones, and shining ones ; the tall, comely, swarthy Madam 
Bubble, with her great purse by her side, and her fingers 
playing with the money ; the black man in the bright ves- 
ture ; Mr. Worldly-Wiseman, and my Lord Hategood ; Mr. 
Talkative, and Mrs. Timorous, — are all actually existing 
beings to us. We follow the travellers through their alle- 
gorical progress with interest not inferior to that with which 
we follow Elizabeth from Siberia to Moscow, or Jeanie 
Deans from Edinburgh to London. 



LESSON CL. 

The Mummy. Horace Smith. 

And thou hast walked about, — how strange a story! 

In Thebes's streets, three thousand years ago; 
When the Memnonium was in all its glory, 

And Time had not begun to overthrow 
36* 
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Those temples, palaces, and piles stupendous, 
Of which the very ruins are tremendous. 

Speak ! for thou long enough hast acted dummy ; 

Thou hast a tongue — come, let us hear its tune; 
Thou'rt standing on thy legs, above ground, mummj! 

*' Revisiting the glimpses of the moon ; " 
Not like thin ghosts, or disembodied creatures. 
But with thy bones, and fl^sh, and limbs, and featnn 

Tell us — for doubtless thou canst recollect — 
To whom should we assign the Sphinx's fame? 

Was Cheops, or Cephrenes, architect 
Of either pyramid that bears his name t 

Is Pompey's Pillar really a misnomer ? 

Had Thebes a hundred gates, as sung by Homer? 

Perhaps thou wert a mason, and forbidden, 
By oath, to tell the mysteries of thy trade ; 

Then say, what secret melody was hidden 
In Memnon's statue, which at sunrise played? 

Perhaps thou wert a priest; if so, my struggles 

Are vain — Egyptian priests ne'er owned their juggles 

Perchance that "very hand, now pinioned flat, 
Has hob-a-nobbed with Pharaoh, glass to glass; 

Or dropped a halfpenny in Homer's hat; 

Or doffed thine own to let Queen Dido pass; 

Or held, by Solomon's own invitation, 

A torch at the great temple's dedication. 

I need not ask thee if that hand, when armed, 
Has any Roman soldier mauled and knuckled. 

For thou wert dead, and buried, and embalmed. 
Ere Romulus and Remus had been suckled! 
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luitj ifipean to hare began 
^ng aftar thj ftfimeTal race was ran. 

l^hou couldst derelopy if that withered tongue 
Might tell OS what thoee sightless orbs have seen. 

Row the world looked when it was fresh and yoang. 
And the great deluge still had left it green; 

Or was it then so old, that history's pages 

Contained no record of its earlj ages? 

Still silent, incommunicati¥e elf 7 

Art sworn to secrecy? Then keep thy vows! 
But, prythee, tell us something of thyself; 

Reveal the secrets of thy prison-house i 
Since in the world of ^irits thou hast slumbered, 
What hast thou seen, what strange adventures numbered? 

Since first thy form was in this box extended, 

We have, above-ground, seen some strange mutations: 

t*he Roman empire has begun and ended. 

New worlds have risen, we have lost old nations. 

And countless kings have into dust been humbled, 

Vrhile not a fragment of thy flesh has crumbled. 

I)idst thou not hear the pother o'er thy head. 
When the great Persian conqueror, Cambyses, 

Marched armies o'er thy tomb with thundering tread, 
O'erthrew Osiris, Orus, Apis, Isis, 

And shook the pyramids with fear and wonder. 

When the gigantic Memnon fell asunder? 

If the tomb's secrets may not be confessed, 

The nature of thy private life unfold : 
A heart has throbbed beneath that leathern breast, 

And tears adown that dusty cheek have rolled: 
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In the sweet-scented pictures, heavenly artist, 

With which thou paintest nature's wide-spread hall, 
What a delightful lesson thou impartest 

Of love to all ! 

Not useless are ye, flowers, though made for pleasure, 

Blooming o'er fields and wave by day and night; 
From every source your sanction bids me treasure 

Harmless delight. 

Ephemeral sages, what instructors hoary 

For such a world of thought could furnish scope? 
Each fading calyx a ** memento mori" — 

Yet fount of h<^e. 

Posthumous glories, angel-like collection, 

Upraised firom seed or bulb interred in earth. 
Ye are to me a tjrpe of resurrection 

And second birth. 

Were I, O God, in churchless lands remaining. 

Far from all teachers and from all divines. 
My soul would find in flowers of thy ordaining. 

Priests, sermons, shrines. 



LESSON GUI. 

A Song for St. Cecilia^ s Day. Drtdeh. 

From harmony, from heavenly harmony. 
This universal firame began. 
When Nature underneath a heap 
Of jarring atoms lay. 
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What nmneffoas emblenw of inBtrocdTe duty 

Tour forms create! 

'iVeath cloistered boughs, each floral bell that swingethy 

And tdls its perfume on the passing air, 
^akes Sabbath in the fields, and ever ringeth 

A call to prayer. 

^ot to the domes where crumbling arch and column 

Attest the feebleness of mortal hand, 
•But to that fane, most catholic and solemn. 

Which God hath planned, — 

^o that cathedral, boundless as our wonder, 

Whose quenchless lamps the sun and moon supply ; 
^^ choir the winds and waves; its organ thunder; 

Its dome the sky. 

^t^here, — as in 8<^itude and shade I wander 

Through the lone aisles, or, stretched upon the sod, 
Lwed by the silence, reverently ponder 

The ways of God, — 



our voiceless lips, O flowers, are living preachers; 
Each cup a pulpit, and each leaf a book, 
Supplying to my fancy numerous teachers 

From loneliest nook. 

Ploral apostles, that in dewy splendor 

Weep without sin and blush without a crime, 
O, may I deeply learn, and ne'er surrender 

Your love sublime ! 

''Thou wast not, Solomon, in all thy glory, 

Arrayed," the lilies cry, " in robes like ours : 
How vain your grandeur! O, how transitory 

Are human flowers! 
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In the sweet-scented pictures, heavenly artist, 

With which thou paintest nature's wide-spread hall, 
What a delightful lesson thou impartest 

Of love to all ! 

Not useless are ye, flowers, though made for pleasure, 

Blooming o'er fields and wave hy day and night; 
From every source your sanction bids me treasure 

Harmless delight. 

Ephemeral sages, what instructors hoary 

For such a world of thought could furnish scope? 
Each fading calyx a ** memento mori,'* — 

Yet fount of hope. 

Posthumous glories, angel-like collection. 

Upraised firom seed or bulb interred in earth, 
Ye are to me a type of resurrection 

And second birth. 

Were I, O God, in churchless lands remaining, 

Far from all teachers and from all divines, 
My soul would find in flowers of thy ordaining. 

Priests, sermons, shrines. 



LESSON CLII. 



A Song for St Cecilia* s Day, Drtdeh. 

From harmony, from heavenly harmony, 

This universal firame began. 

When Nature underneath a heap 

Of jarring atoms lay, 
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And coald not heave her head, 
The tuneful voice was heard from high, 

" Arise, ye more than dead ! " 
Then cold and hot, and moist and dry, 
In order to their stations leap, 

And Music's power obey. 
From harmony, from heavenly harmony, 

This universal frame began: 

From harmony to harmony 
Through all the compass of the notes it ran. 
The diapason closing full in Man. 

What passion cannot music raise and quell t 
When Jubal struck the chorded shell. 
His listening brethren stood around. 

And, wondering, on their faces fell 
To worship that celestial sound. 
Less than a God, they thought, there could not dwell 
Within the hollow of that shell. 
That spoke so sweetly and so well. 
What passion cannot music raise and quell ? 

The trumpet's loud clangor 

Excites us to arms, 
With shrill notes of anger 

And mortal alarms. 
The double, double, double beat 

Of the thundering drum 

Cries, " Hark ! the foes come ! 
Charge, charge! 'tis too late to retreat" 

The soil, complaining flute 

In dying notes discovers 

The woes of hc^eless lovers. 
Whose dirge is whispered by the warbling lute. 
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Sharp violiiiB proclum 
Their jealous pangs, and desperation. 
Fury, frantic indignation. 
Depth of pains, and height of passion. 

For the fair, disdainful dame. 

But O, what art can teach, 
What human voice can reach 
The sacred organ's praise? 

Notes inspiring holy love. 
Notes that wing their heavenly ways 

To mend the choirs above. 

Orpheus could lead the savage race; 
And trees uprooted left their place. 

Sequacious of the lyre : 
But bright Cecilia raised the wonder higher 
When to her organ vocal breath was given. 
An angel heard, and straight appeared. 

Mistaking earth for heaven. 



LESSON CLIII. 



The Sailor^s Mother. Soutrxt. 

1 
1 

Woman. 

Sir, for the love of God, some small relief 
To a poor woman! - 

Traveller, 

Whither are you bound? j 

'Tis a late hour to travel o'er these downs;—- « 

No house for miles around us, and the way 
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Dreary and wild. The evening wind already 
Makes one's teeth chatter ; and the very sun, 
Setting so pale behind those thin white clouds, 
Looks cold. 'Twill be a bitter night! 



Womtm. 

• Ay, sir, 

'Tis cutting keen! I smart at every breath: — 
Heaven knows how I shall reach my journey's end ; 
For the way is long before me, and my feet, — 
God help me! — sore with travelling. I would gladly, 
If it pleased God, at once lie down and die. 

IVavelkr, 

Nay, nay, cheer up! a little food and rest 
Will comfort you ; and then your journey's end 
May make amends for all. You shake your head. 
And weep. Is it some mournful business, then, 
That leads you from your home? 

Womem. 

Sir, I am going 
To see my son at Plymouth, sadly hurt 
In the late action, vnd in the hospital 
Dying, I fear me, now. 

Travelier, 

He yet may live. ' 
But if the worse should chance, why, you must bear 
The will of Heaven with patience. Were it not 
Some comfort to reflect your son has fallen 
Fighting his country's cause? and for yourself. 
You will not in unpitied poverty 
Be left to mourn his loss. Your grateful country. 
Amid the triumph of her victory, 
Reme~mb«r» those who paid its price of blood, 

87 
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And with a noble charity relieves 
The widow and the orphan. 

Woman, 

God reward them! 
Qod bless them! It will help me in my age. 
But, sir, it will not pay jne for my child ! 

Traveller, 
Was he your only child? 

Woman, 

My only one, — 
The stay and comfort of my widowhood ! — 
A dear good boy ! — When first he went to sea, 
I felt what it would come to: — something told me 
I should be childless soon. But tell me^ sir. 
If it be true that for a hurt like his 
There is no cure. Please God to spare his life, 
Though he be blind, yet I should be so thankful! 
I can remember there was a blind man 
Lived in our village, — one, from his youth up, 
Quite dark ; — and yet he was a merry man ; 
And he had none to tend on him so well 
As I would tend my boy I 

TVaveller, 

Of this be sure : 
His hurts are looked to well ; and the best help 
The land affords — as rightly is his due — 
Ever at hand. How happened it he left you? 
Was a seafaring life his early choice? 

Womixn. 
No, sir : poor fellow ! — he was wise enough 
To be content at home ; and 'twas a home 
As comfortable, sir, even though I iaj it. 
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As any in the country. He was left 

A little boy, when his poor father died, — 

Just old enough to totter by himself, 

And call his mother's name. We two were all ; 

And as we were not left quite destitute, 

We bore up well. In the summer time I worked 

Sometimes afield. Then I was famed for ki^itting, 

And in long winter nights my spinning-wheel 

Seldom stood still. We. had kind neighbors too, 

And never felt distress. So he grew up 

A comely lad, and wondrous well disposed. 

I taught him well : there was not in the parish 

A child who said his prayers more regular, 

Or answered readier through his catechism. 

If I had foreseen this ! — but 'tis a blessing 

We don't know what we're born to! 

JVaveUer, 

But how came it 
He chose to be a sailor? 

Woman. 

You shall hear, sir. 
As he grew up, he used to watch the birds 
In the corn, — child's work, you know, and easily done. 
'Tis an idle sort of task : so he built up 
A little hut of wicker-work and clay 
Under the hedge, to shelter him in rain ; 
And then he took, for very idleness, 
To making traps to catch the plunderers, — 
All sorts of cunning traps that boys can make, — 
Propping a stone, to fall and shut them in. 
Or crush them with its weight, — or else a spring 
Swung on a bough. He made them cleverly; 
And I, poor foolish woman! I was pleased 
To see the boy so handy. You may guess 
What followed, sir, from this util\^«*^^ •^'^^ 
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He did what he should not, when he was older. 
I warned him oil enough; but he was caught 
In wiring hares at last, and had his choice,— 
The prison or the ship. 

IVaveller. 

The choice at least 
Was kindly left him; and for broken laws 
This was, methinks, no heavy punishment. 

Woman, 

So I was told, sir, and I tried to think so; 
But 'twas a sad blow to me. I was used 
To sleep at nights as sweetly as a child : — 
Now, if the wind blew rough, it made me start, 
And think of my poor boy, tossing about 
Upon the roaring seas. And then I seemed 
To feel that it was hard to take him from me 
For such a little fault. But he was wrong, 
O, very wrong, — a murrain on his traps! 
See what they've brought him to! 

Traveller, 

Well ! well ! take comfmt. 
He will be taken care of, if he lives ; 
And should you lose your child, this is a country 
Where the brave sailor never leaves a parent 
To weep for him in want. 

WomcM, 

Sir, I shall want 
No succor long. In the common course of years, 
I soon must be at rest; and 'tis a comfort. 
When grief is hard upon me, to reflect 
It only leads me to that rest the sooner. 
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LESSON CUV. 

Speech upon the Bill for the Relief of the Widow of 
General Harrison, in the Senate, June 24, 1841. 

Isaac C. Bates. 

Mr. President : I too have an objection to this bill, but 
it is not the objection urged by the senator from South Caro- 
lina — that there is no specification of the services of Gren- 
eral Harrison, nor of the expenses incurred by himself and 
family. If there were a bill of particulars upon your table, I 
would not look into it. I should scorn to. My objection is 
rather to the insufficiency of the grant. General Harrison 
having been called from the highest service of his country, 
having died in the service of his country, I would have 
given to his widow at least half pay — fifty thousand instead 
of twenty-five thousand dollars. 

When the thought occurs to me what General Harri- 
son was and what he is ; when I consider the bereft and 
desolate condition of his family, the hopes that have been 
disappointed, the prospects that have been suddenly and 
sadly changed, — such hope ! such prospects ! so elevated, 
so cheering, so glorious, if any thing among the shadows of 
earth can be called so ! hopes crushed, prospects so bright 
eclipsed at once and forever ! I say, Mr. President, if I can 
do nothing to administer consolation, I will do all that is 
permitted me to afibrd relief 

Senators demand by what authority we make this grant. 
I will tell them, sir. I make it, first of all, by the permis- 
sion which I find here, in the sympathies of a common na- 
ture, where the whole American people will find it, and where 
every man that has a heart in him will find it. I make it by 
the authority which I find inscribed upon the same page 
with the authority you exerted in making the grant of a 
year's pay to the surviving family of General Brown ; in the 

37* 
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liberal grant you made to the surviving family of the late 
sergeant-at-arms ; in the grant of like kind you made upon 
the death of the door-keeper of the House of Representa- 
tives. . I find it also upon the page where Congress found it, 
for the grant of twenty thousand dollars, to feed, clothe, and 
shelter the people of Alexandria, whom the ravages of fire 
had made houseless, homeless, and penniless. I find it, 
moreover, in broad relief, upon the page upon which you find 
the authority you exercise- in burying the dead out of your 
sight, and in shrouding this chamber in the drapery of 
mourning that befits the present occasion. I find full au- 
thority, not merely in the precedents of every year since 
the foundation of the government, but in the second article 
of the Constitution, which requires that the United States 
shall have a President, and shall pay him a compensation for 
his services. What that compensation shall be, in case he 
survvre his term of office, a law of Congress has fixed ; but 
in case he do not, it has made no provision. In the happen- 
ing of such a melancholy contingency, it is left for Congress, 
under the Constitution, to make it. 

I shall, therefore, vote for this bill in the entire confidence 
I am sustained by the most undoubted authority, as well as 
cheered by the approval of that which I value not less, and 
in the full belief that the state which has honored me with a 
seat in the Senate will feel itself disgraced if I do not. 



LESSON CLV. 

Power of Conscience, Daniel Webster. 

Against the prisoner at the bar, as an individual, I cannot 
have the slightest prejudice. I would not do him the small- 
est injury or injustice. But I do not affect to be indifferent 
to the discovery and the punishment of this deep guilt I 
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cbeerfully share in the opprobrium, how much soever it may 
be, which is cast on those who feel and manifest an anxious 
concern that all who had a part in planning, or a hand in ex* 
ecuting, this deed of midnight assassination, may be brought 
to answer for their enormous crime, at the bar of public justice. 

Gentlemen, it is a most extraordinary case. In some 
respects, it has hardly a precedent any where ; certainly none 
in our New England history. This bloody drama exhibited 
no suddenly-excited, ungovernable rage. The actors in it 
were not surprised by any lion-like temptation springing upon 
their virtue, overcoming it, before resistance could begin. 
Nor did they do the deed to glut savage vengeance, or satiate 
long-settled and deadly hate. It was a cool, calculating, 
money-making murder. It was all " hire and salary, not 
revenge." It was the weighing of money against life ; the 
counting out of so many pieces of silver against so many 
ounces of blood. 

An aged man, without an enemy in the world, in his own 
house, and in his own bed, is made the victim of a butcherly 
murder, for mere pay. Truly, here is a new lesson for paint- 
ers and poets. Whoever shall hereafter draw the portrait 
of murder, if he will show it as it has been exhibited in an 
example, — where such example was last to have been looked 
for, — in the very bosom of our New England society, let 
him not give it the grim visage of Moloch, the brow knitted 
by revenge, the face black with settled hate, and the blood-shot 
eye emitting livid fires of malice. Let him draw, rather, a 
decorous, smooth-faced, bloodless demon ; a picture in repose, 
rather than in action ; not so much an example of human 
nature in its depravity, and in its paroxysms of crime, as aU 
infernal nature, a fiend, in the ordinary display and devel- 
opment of his character. 

The deed was executed with a degree of self-possession 
and steadiness equal to the wickedness with which it was 
planned. The circumstances, . now clearly in evidence, 
ispread out the whole scene before us. Deep sleep had 
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fallen on the destined victim, and on all beneath his roof. 
A healthful old man, to whom sleep was sweet, the first 
sound slumbers of the night held him in their soft but 
strong embrace. The assassin enters, through the window 
already prepared, into an unoccupied apartment. With 
noiseless foot be paces the lonely hall, half lighted by the 
moon; he winds up the ascent of the stairs, and reaches 
the door of the chamber. Of this he moves the lock, by 
soft and continued pressure, till it turns on its hinges without 
noise; and he enters, and beholds his victim before him. 
The room was uncommonly open to the admission of light. 
The face of the innocent sleeper was turned from the murder- 
er, and the beams of the moon, resting on the gray locks of 
his aged temple, showed him where to strike. The fatal blow 
is given ! — and the victiin passes, without a struggle or a 
motion, from the repose of sleep to the repose of death ! 

It is the assassin's purpose to make sure work ; and he 
yet plies the dagger, though it was obvious that life had been 
destroyed by the blow of the bludgeon. He even raises the 
aged arm, that he may not fail in his aim at the heart, and 
replaces it again over the wounds of the poniard ! To finish 
the picture, he explores the wrist for the pulse ! He feels for 
it, and ascertains that it beats no longer ! It is accomplished. 
The deed is done. He retreats, retraces his steps to the 
window, passes out through it as he came in, and escapes. 
He has done the murder — no eye has seen him, no ear 
has heard him. The secret is his own, and it is safe ! 

Ah, gentlemen, that was a dreadful mistake ! Such a 
secret can be safe nowhere. The whole creation of God 
has neither nook nor corner, where the guilty can bestow it, 
and say it is safe. Not to speak of that eye which glances 
through all disguises, and beholds every thing, as in the 
splendor of noon, — such secrets of guilt are never safe from 
detection, even by men. True it is, generally speaking, 
that " murder will out." True it is, that Providence hath 
so ordained, and doth so govern things, that those who break 
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the great law of Hemren, by shedding min's blood, seldom 
succeed in ayoiding diacofreiy. Especially, in a case excit> 
ing so much attention as this, discoTerj must come, and will 
come, sooner or later. A thoosand eyes torn at once to 
esplore every man, every thing, every circumstance, oon-> 
nected with the time and place ; a thousand ears catch every 
whisper ; a thoosand excited minds intensely dwell on the 
scene, shedding all their light, and ready to kindle the 
dightest circumstance into a Maze of discovery. 

Meantime, the guilty soul cannot keep its own secret. It 
is false to itself; or rather it feds an irresistible impulse of 
conscience to be true to itself It labors und^ its guilty 
possession, and knows not what to do with it The human 
heart was not made for the residence of such an inhabitant. 
It finds itself preyed on by a torment, which it dares not 
acknowledge to God nor man. A vulture is devouring it, and 
it can ask no sympathy or assistance, either firom heaven or 
earth. The secret which the murderer possesses soon comes 
to possess him ; and, like the evil spirits of which we read, it 
overcomes him, and leads him whithersoever it will. He feels 
it beating at his heart, rising to his throat, and demanding 
disclosure. He thinks the whole world sees it in his face, 
reads it in his eyes, and almost hears its workings in the 
very silence of his thoughts. It has become his master. It 
betrays his discretion, it breaks down his courage, it con- 
quers his prudence. When suspicions firom without begin 
to embarrass him, and the net of circumstance to entangle 
him, the fatal secret struggles with still greater violence to 
burst forth. It must be confessed; it wiU be confessed: 
there is no refuge firom confession but suicide, and suicide is 
confession. 
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LESSON CLVI. 

The Broken Heart. Washiitgtoh Irthto. 

Etbrt one must recollect the tragical storj of young 
Emmet, the Irish patriot : it was too touching to be soon 
forgotten. During the troubles in Irdand, he was tried, 
condemned, and executed, on a charge of treason. His fate 
made a deep impression on public sympathy. He was so 
young — so intelligent — so generous — so brave — so every 
thing that we are apt to like in a young man. His conduct 
under trial, too, was so lofty and intrepid. The noble indig- 
nation with which he repelled the charge of treason against 
his country; the eloquent vindication of his name; and 
his- pathetic appeal to posterity, in the hq;>eless hour of 
condemnation, — all these entered deeply into every generous 
bosom, and even his enemies lamented the stern policy that 
dictated his execution. 

But there was one heart, whose anguish it would be im- 
possible to describe. In happier days and fairer fortunes, h6 
had won the affections of a beautiful and interesting girl, the 
daughter of a late celebrated Irish barrister. She loved 
him with the disinterested fervor of a woman's first and early 
love. When every worldly maxim arrayed itself against 
him; when blasted in fortune, and disgrace and danger 
darkened around his name, she loved him the more ardently 
for his very sufferings. If, then, his fate could awaken the 
sympathy even of his foes, what must have been the agony 
of her whose whole soul was occupied by his image ? Let 
those tell who have had the portals of the tomb suddenly 
closed between them and the being they most loved on earth 
— who have sat at its threshold, as one shut out in a cold 
and lonely world, whence all that was most lovely and 
loving had departed. 

But then, the horrors of such a grave ! — so frightful, so 
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diflhoDored ! There was nodung for memarj to dwell on, 
that could soothe the pang of separalkm; nooe of those 
tender, though melanchoij, circamstances, that endear the 
parting scene; nothing to melt sorrow into those blessed 
tears, sent, like the dews of heaven, to rerive the heart in 
the parting hour of anguish. 

To render her widowed situation more desolate, riie had 
incurred her father's di^leasure by her unfortunate attach- 
ment, and was an exile from the paternal roof. But could 
the sympathy and kind offices of friends have reached a 
spirit so shocked and driven in by horror, she would hare 
experienced no want of conscJation, for the Irish are a peo- 
ple of quick and generous sensibilities. The most delicate 
and cherishing attentions were paid her by families of 
wealth and distinction. She was led into society ; and they 
tried, by all kinds- of occupation and amusement, to dissipate 
her grief, and wean her from the tragical story of her loves. 
But it was all in vain. There are some strokes of calamity 
that scathe and scorch the soul — that penetrate to the vital 
seat of happiness — and blast it, never again to put forth bud 
or blossom. She never objected to frequent the haunts of 
pleasure ; but she was as much alone there as in the depths 
of solitude. She walked about in a sad revery, apparently 
unconscious of the world around her. She carried with her 
an inward woe that mocked at all the blandishments <^ 
friendship, and " heeded not the song of the charmer, charm 
he ever so wisely." 

The person who told me her story had seen her at a mas- 
querade. There can be no exhibition of far-gone wretched- 
ness more striking and painful than to meet it in such a 
scene — to find it wandering, like a spectre, lonely and joy- 
less, where all around is gay — to see it dressed out in the 
trappings of mirth, and looking so wan and woe-begone, as if 
it had tried in vain to cheat the poor heart into a momentary 
forgetfuloess of sorrow. After strolling through the splendid 
rooms and giddy crowd with an air of utter abstraction, she 
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sat herself down on the steps of an orchestra, and looking 
about for some time with a vacant air, that showed her in- 
sensibility to the garish scene, she began, with the capri- 
ciousness of a sickly heart, to warble a little plaintive air. 
She had an exquisite voice ; but on this occasion, it was so 
simple, so touching — it breathed forth such a soul of 
wretchedness — that she drew a crowd, mute and silent, 
around her, and melted every one into tears. 

The story of one so true and tender could not but excite 
great interest in a country remarkable for enthusiasm. It 
completely won the heart of a brave officer, who paid his 
addresses to her, and thought that one so true to the dead 
could not but prove affectionate to the living. She declined 
his attentions, for her thoughts were irrevocably engrossed 
by the memory of her former lover. He, however, persisted 
in his suit He solicited not her tenderness, but her esteem. 
He was assisted by her conviction of his worth, and her 
sense of her own destitute and dependent situation, for she 
was existing on the kindness of friends. In a word, he at 
length succeeded in gaining her hand, though with the 
solemn assurance that her heart was unalterably another's. 

He took her with him to Sicily, hoping that a change of 
scene might wear out the remembrance of early woes. She 
was an amiable and exemplary wife, and made an effort to 
be a happy one; but nothing could cure the silent and 
devouring melancholy that had entered into her very soul. 
She wasted away in a slow, but hopeless decline, and at 
length sunk into the grave, the victim of a broken heart 

It was on her that Mr. Moore, the distinguished Irish poet, 
composed the following lines : — 

" She is far from the land where her young hero sleeps. 
And lovers around her are sighing; 
But coldly she turns from their gaze, and weeps. 
For her heart in his grave is lying. 
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** She aings the wUd song of her dear native plains, 
Every note which he loved awaking — 
Ah ! little they think, who delight in her strains, 
How the heart of the minstrel is breaking! 

"He had lived for his love — for his country he died; 
They were all that to life had intwined him — 
Nor soon shall the tears of his country be dried, 
Nor long will his love stay behind him. 

**0, make her a grave where the sunbeams rest, 
When they promise a glorious morrow; 
They'll shine o'er her sleep like a smile from the ftest. 
From her own loved island of sorrow." 



LESSON CLVII. 

Idea of a Perfect Woman, Burxi. 

I iNTEiCD to give my idea of a woman. If it at all an* 
swers any original, I shall be pleased ; for if such a person 
as I would describe really exists, she must be far superior to 
my description, and such as I must love too well to be able 
to paint as I ought. 

She is handsome, but it is a beauty not arising from fea- 
tures, from complexion, or from shape ; she has all three in 
a high degree, but it is not by these she touches a heart : 
it is all that sweetness of temper, benevolence, innocence, 
and sensibility, which a face can express, that forms her 
beauty. 

She has a face that just raises your attention at first 
sight ; it grows on you every moment, and you wonder it did 
no more than raise your attention at first. 

H«r eyes have a mild light, but they awe you when she 
88 
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pleases ; they command, like a good man out of office, not by 
authority, but by virtue. 

Her features are not perfectly regular : that sort of ex- 
actness is more to be praised than to be loved ; for it is never 
animated. 

Her stature is not tall. She is not made to be the admi- 
ration of every body, but the happiness of one. 

She has all the firmness that does not exclude delicacy : 
she has all the softness that does not imply weakness. 

There is often more of the coquette shown in an affected 
plainness than in a tawdry finery. She is always clean with- 
out preciseness or affectation. Her gravity is a gentle 
thoughtfulness, that softens the features without discom- 
posing them : she is usually grave. 

Her smiles are inexpressible. 

Her voice is a low, soft music, not formed to rule in 
public assemblies, but to dharm those who can distinguish a 
company from a crowd. It has this advantage — you must 
come close to her to hear it. 

To describe her body describes her mind ; one is the 
transcript of the other. Her understanding is not shown in 
the variety of matters it exerts itself on, but in the goodness 
of the choice she makes. 

She does not display it so much in saying or. doing 
striking things, as in avoiding such as she ought not to say 
or do. 

She discovers the right and wrong of things, not by 
reasoning, but sagacity. Most women, and many good ones, 
have a closeness and something selfish in their dispositions : 
she has a true generosity of temper : the most extravagant 
cannot be more unbounded in their liberality ; the most 
covetous not more cautious in the distribution. 

No person of so few years can know the world better; 
no person was ever less corrupted by that knowledge. 

Her politeness seems to flow rather from a natural dis^ 
position to oblige than fi'om any rules on that subject, and 
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therefore never fails to strike those who understand good 
breeding and those who do not 

She does not ran with a girlish eagerness into new 
friendships, which, as they have no foundation in reason, 
serve only to multiply and imbitter disputes. It is long be- 
fore she chooses, but then it is fixed forever ; and the first 
hours of romantic firiendships are not warmer than hers after 
the lapse of years. As she never disgraces her good-nature 
by severe reflections on any body, so she never degrades her 
judgment by immoderate or ill-placed praises; for every 
thing vicJent is contrary to her gentleness of disposition and 
the evenness of her virtue. She has a steady and firm mind, 
which takes no more from the female character than the 
solidity of marble does from its polish and lustre. She has 
such virtues as make us value the truly great of our own sex; 
she has all the winning graces, that make us love even the 
faults we see in the weak and beautiful of hers. 



LESSON CLVni. 

The Millennium, Cowpke. 

O, SCENES surpassing fable, and yet true — 

Scenes of accomplisKed bliss! which who can see» 

Though but in distant prospect, and not feel 

His soul refreshed with foretaste of the joy ? 

Rivers of gladness water all the earth. 

And clothe all climes with beauty; the reproach 

Of barrenness is past. The firuitful field 

Laughs with abundance; and the land, once lean, 

Or fertile only in its own disgrace, 

Exults to see its thistly curse repealed. 

The various seasons woven into one. 

And that one season an eternal isqpring, 
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The garden fears no blight, and needs no fence, 
For there is none to covet; all are full. 
The lion, and the libbard, and the bear, 
Graze with the fearless flocks; all bask at noon 
Together, or all gambol in the shade 
Of the same grove, and drink one common stream. 
Antipathies are none. No foe to man 
Lurks in the serpent now : the mother sees, 
And smiles to see, her infant's playful hand 
Stretched forth to dally with the crested worm, 
To stroke his azure neck, or to receive 
. The lambent homage of his arrowy tongue. 
All creatures worship man, and all mankind 
One Lord, one Father. Error has no place; 
That creeping pestilence is driven away; 
The breath of heaven has chased it. In the heart 
No passion touches a discordant string; 
But all is harmony and love. Disease 
Is not; the pure and uncontaminate blood 
Holds its due course, nor fears the frost of age. 
One song employs all nations ; and all cry, 
" Worthy the Lamb, for he was slain for us ! " 
The dwellers in the vales and on the rocks 
Shout to each other, and the mountain-tops 
From distant mountains catch the flying joy; 
Till, nation afler nation taught the strain. 
Earth rolls the rapturous hosanna round! 



LESSON CLIX. 

The Idea of a State. Sir W. Jones. 

What constitutes a state? 
Not high-raised battlement or labored mound. 
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Thick wall, or moated gate; 
Not cities proud, with spires and turrets crowned ; 

Not bays and broad-armed ports, 
Where, laughing at the storm, rich navies ride; 

Not starred and spangled courts. 
Where low-born baseness wafts perfume to pride : 

No — men, high-minded men, 
With powers as far above dull brutes endued, 

In forest, brake, or den. 
As beasts excel cold rocks and brambles rude: 

Men, who their duties know. 
But know their rights, and, knowing, dare maintain ; 

Prevent the long-aimed blow. 
And crush the tyrant, while they rend the chain ; — 

These constitute a state ; 
And sovereign Law, that state's collected will, 

O'er thrones and globes elate. 
Sits empress, crowning good, repressing ill. 

Smit by her sacred frown, 
The fiend Dissension like a vapor sinks; 

And e'en the all-dazzling Crown 
Hides his faint rays, and at her bidding shrinks. 



LESSON CLX. 

The Passage, Uhland. 

Many a year is in its grave. 
Since I crossed this restless wave ; 
And the evening, fair as ever, 
Shines on ruin, rock, and river. 

Then, in this same boat, beside, 
Sat two comrades, <^d and tried,-— 

38* 
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One with all a father's truth, 
One ¥rith all the fire of yoath. 

One on earth in silence wrought, 
And his grare in silence sought; 
But the younger, brighter form 
Passed in battle and in storm. 

So whene'er I turn my eye 

Back upon the days gone by, 

Saddening thoughts of friends come o'er me, 

Friends that closed their course before me. 

But what binds us friend to firiend. 
But that soul with soul can blend t 
Soul-like were those hours of yore ; 
Let us walk in soul <mce mcnre. 

Take, O boatman, thrice thy fee, — 

Take; I give it willingly; 

For, inrisible to thee, 

Spirits twain have crossed with me. 



LESSON CLXI. 

Rosamund Gray. Lamb. 

It was noontide. The sun was very hot. An old gentle- 
woman sat spinning in a little arlxnr at the door of her cot- 
tage. She was blind ; and her granddaughter was reading 
the Bible to her. The old lady had just left her work, to 
attend to the story of Ruth. 

"Orpah kissed her mother-in-law; but Ruth clave unto 
her." It was a passage she could not let pass without a 
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Comment. The moral she drew from it was not very new, to 
be sure. The girl had heard it a hundred times before; 
and a hundred times more she could have heard it, without 
suspecting it to be tedious. Rosamund loved her grand- 
mother. 

The old lady loved Rosamund too; and she had reason 
lor so doing. Rosamund was to her at once a child and a 
servant. She had only her left in the world. They two 
lived together. 

They had once known better days. The story of Rosa** 
mund's parents, their failure, their folly, and distresses, may 
be told another time. Our tale hath grief enough in it. 

It was now about a year and a half since old Margaret 
Gray had sold off all her effects, to pay the debts of Rosa- 
mund's father — just after the mother had died of a broken 
heart ; for her husband had fled his country to hide his 
shame in a foreign land. At that period, the old lady retired 
to a small cottage in the village of Widford in Hertfordshire. 
Rosamund, in her thirteenth year, was left destitute, with- 
out fortune or friends : she went with her grandmother. In 
all this time she had served her faithfully and lovingly. 

Old Margaret Gray, when she first came into these parts, 
had eyes, and could see. The neighbors said, they had been 
dimmed by weeping : be that as it may, she was latterly 
grown quite blind. ** God is very good to us, child ; I can 
feel you yet." This she would sometimes say ; and we need 
not wonder to hear, that Rosamund clave unto her grand- 
mother. 

Margaret retained a spirit unbroken by calamity. There 
was a principle within , which it seemed as if no outward cir- 
cumstances could reach. It was a religious principle, and 
she had taught it to Rosamund ; for the girl had mostly 
resided with her grandmother from her earliest years. In- 
deed, she had taught her all that she knew herself; and the 
old lady's knowledge did not extend a vast way. 

Margaret had drawn her maxims from observation ; and a 
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pretty kMig experience in life had contributed to make her, 
at times, a little positive ; but Rosamund never argued with 
her grandmother. 

Their library consisted chiefly in a large family Bible, 
with notes and expositions by various learned expositors, 
from Bishop Jewell downwards. 

This might never be suflfered to lie about like other books, 
but was kept constantly wrapped up in a handsome case of 
green velvet, with gold tassels — the only relic of departed 
grandeur they hi(d brought with them to the cottage : every 
thing else of value had been sold off for the purpose before 
mentioned. ' 

This Bible Rosamund, when a child, had never dared to 
open without permission ; and even yet, from habit, continued 
the custom. Margaret had parted with none of her au- 
thority ; indeed, it was never exerted with much harshness ; 
and happy was Rosamund, though a girl grown, when she 
could obtain leave to read her Bible. It was a treasure too 
valuable for an indiscriminate use ; and Margaret still 
pointed out to her granddaughter where to read. 

Besides this, they had the '* Complete Angler, or Contem- 
plative Man's Recreation," with cuts ; ** Pilgrim's Prog- 
ress," the first part; a Cookery Book, with a few dry 
sprigs of rosemary and lavender stuck here and there be- 
tween the leaves, (I suppose, to point to some of the old 
lady's most favorite receipts ;) and there was Wither's " Em- 
blems," an old book, and quaint The old-fashioned pic- 
tures in this last book were among the first exciters of the 
infaiit Rosamund's curiosity. Her contemplation had fed 
upon them in rather older years. 

Rosamund had not read many books besides these ; or if 
any, they had been only occasional companions : these were 
to Rosamund as old friends, that she had long known. I 
know not whether the peculiar cast of her mind might not 
be traced, in part, to a tincture she had received, early in 
life, from Walton and Wither, firom John Bunyan and her 
Bibie. 
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Rosarannd's mind was pensive and reflective rather than 
what passes usually for clever or acute. From a child she was 
remarkably shy and thoughtful : this was taken for stupidity 
and want of feeling; and the child has been sometimes 
whipped for being a stubborn thing, when her little heart 
was almost bursting with affection. 

Even now her grandmother would often reprove her, when 
she found her too grave or melancholy ; give her sprightly 
lectures about good-humor and rational mirth ; and not un« 
frequently fall a-crying herself, to the great discredit of her 
lecture. Those tears endeared her the more to Rosamund. 

Margaret would say, ** Child, I love you to cry, when I 
think you are only remembering your poor dear father and 
mother. I would have you think about them sometimes — 
it would be strange if you did not ; but I fear, Rosamund, — 
I fear, girl, you sometimes think too deeply about your own 
situation and poor prospects in life. 'When you do so, you 
do wrong : remember the naughty rich man in the parable. 
He never had any good thoughts about God and his reli- 
gion ; and that might have been your case." 

Rosamund, at these times, could not reply to her. She 
was not in the habit of arguing with her grandmother ; so 
she was quite silent on these occasions ; or else the girl knew 
well enough, herself, that she had only been sad to think of 
the desolate condition of her best iriend, — to see her, in her 
old age, so infirm and blind. But she had never been used 
to make excuses, when the old lady said she was doing 
wrong. 

The neighbors were all very kind to them. The veriest 
rustics never passed them without a bow, or a pulling off of 
the hat, — some show of courtesy, awkward indeed, but affec- 
tionate, — with a " Good-morrow, madam," or " young ma- 
dam," as it might happen. 

Rude and savage natures, who seem born with a propen- 
sity to express contempt for any thing that looks like pros- 
perity, yet felt reject for its declining lustre. 
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The fanners, and better sort of peqple, (as they are 
called,) all t>]*omi8ed to provide for Rosamond when her 
grandmother should die. Margaret trusted in God> and be- 
lieved them. 

She used to saj, ** I have lived many years in the world, 
and have never known pec^le, good people, to be left without 
some friend — a relation, a benefactor, a something. God 
knows our wants — that it is not good for man or woman to 
be alone ; and he always sends us a help-mate, a leaning- 
place, a somewhat." Upon this sure ground of experience 
did Margaret build her trust in Providence. 



LESSON CLXn. 

The Influence of Poetry. Channing. 

Wb believe that poetry, far from injuring society, is one 
of the great instruments of its refinement and exaltation. 
It lifts the mind above ordinary life, gives it a respite firom 
depressing cares, and awakens the consciousness of its affinity 
with what is pure and noble. In its legitimate and highest 
efforts, it has the same tendency and aim with Christianity ; 
that is, to spiritualize our nature. True, poetry has been 
made the instrument of vice, the pander of bad passions ; 
but when genius thus stoops, it dims its fires, and parts with 
much of its power ; and even when Poetry is enslaved to 
licentiousness or misanthropy, she cannot wholly forget her 
true vocation. Strains of pure feeling, touches of tender- 
ness, images of innocent happiness, sympathies with suffer- 
ing virtue, bursts of scorn or indignation at the hoUowness 
of the world, passages true to our moral nature, often escape 
in an immoral work, and show us how hard it is for a gifted 
spirit to divorce itself wholly from what is good. 

Poetry has a natural alliance with our best affections. It 
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delights in the beauty and sublimity of the outward creation 
and of the soul. It indeed portrays, with terrible energy, 
the excesses of the passions ; but they are passions which 
show a mighty nature, which are full of power, which com- 
mand awe, and excite a deep though shuddering sympathy. 
Its great tendency and purpose is, to carry the mind beyond 
and above the beaten, dusty, weary walks of ordinary life ; 
to lift it into a purer element ; and to breathe into it more 
profound and generous emotion. It reveals to us the loveli- 
ness of nature, brings back the freshness of early feeling, 
revives the relish of simple pleasures, keeps unquenched the 
enthusiasm which warmed the spring-time of our being, 
refines youthful love, strengthens our interest in human 
nature by vivid delineations of its tenderest and loftiest feel- 
ings, spreads our sympathies over all classes of society, knits 
us by new ties with universal being, and, through the bright- 
ness of its prophetic visions, helps faith to lay bold on the 
future life. 

We are aware that it is objected to poetry, that it gives 
wrong views and excites false expectations of life, peoples 
the mind with shadows and illusions, and builds up imagina- 
tion on the ruins of wisdom. That there is a wisdom 
against which poetry wars, — the wisdom of the senses, which 
makes physical comfort and gratification the supreme good, 
and wealth the chief interest of life, — we do not deny ; nor 
do we deem it the least service which poetry renders to man- 
kind, that It redeems them from the thraldom of this earth- 
born prudence. But, passing over this topic, we would 
observe, that the complaint against poetry, as abounding in 
illusion and deception, is in the main groundless. In many 
poems there is more of truth than in many histories and phil- 
osophic theories. The fictions of genius are often the 
vehicles of the sublimest verities, and its flashes often open 
new regions of thought, and throw new light on the myste- 
ries of our being. In poetry, when the letter is falsehood, 
the spirit is often profoundest wisdom. And if truth 
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dwelisi in the boldest fictiona of tlie poet, much more 
maj it be e^iected in his delineations of life ; for the present 
life, which is the first stage of the immortal mind, abounds 
in the materials of poetrj, and it is the high office of the 
bard to detect this diiine element among the grosser labors 
and pleasores of our earthlj being. 

The present life is not wholly prosaic, precise, tame, and 
finite. To the gifted eje, it abounds in the poetic. The 
affections, which spread beyond ourselres and stretch far into 
futurity ; the workings of mighty passions, which seem to 
arm the soul with an almost superhuman energy ; the inno- 
cent and irrepressible joy of infancy ; the bloom, and buoy- 
ancy, and dazzling hopes, of yooth; the throbbings of the 
heart, when it first wakes to loTe, and dreams of a happiness 
too fast for earth ; woman, with her beauty, and grace, and 
gentleness, and folness of feeling, and depth of affection, 
and blushes of purity, and the tones and looks which only a 
mother's heart can inspire ; — these are all poetical. It is not 
true that the poet paints a life which does not exist. He only 
extracts and concentrates, as it were, life's ethereal essence, 
arrests and condenses its volatile fragrance, brings together 
its scattered beauties, and prolongs its more refined but 
evanescent joys. And in this he does well ; for it is good 
to feel that life is not wholly usurped by cares for sub- 
sistence and physical gratifications, but admits, in measures 
which may be indefinitely enlarged, sentiments and delights 
worthy of a higher being. This power of poetry to refine 
our views of life and happiness, is more and more needed as 
society advances. It is needed to withstand the encroach- 
ments of heartless and artificial manners, which make civil- 
ization so tame and uninteresting. It is needed to counter- 
act the tendency of physical science, which being now 
sought, not, as formerly, for intellectual gratification, but for 
multiplying bodily comforts, requires a new development of 
imagination, taste, and poetry, to preserve men from sinking 
into an earthly, material, Epicurean life. 
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LESION CLXm. 

Evidences of Christianity, Chaknihg. 

There is one class of Christian evidences, to which I have 
but slightly referred, but which has struck with peculiar 
force men of reflecting minds. I refer to the marks of truth 
and reality which are found in the Christian records ; to the 
internal proofs which the books of the New Testament carry 
with them, of having been written by men who lived in the 
first age of Christianity, who believed and felt its truth, who 
bore a part in the labors and conflicts which attended its 
establishment, and who wrote from personal knowledge and 
deep conviction. A few remarks to illustrate the nature and 
power of these internal proofs, which are furnished by the 
books of the New Testament, I will now subjoin. 

The New Testament consists of histories and epistles. 
The historical books — namely, the Gospels and the Acts — 
are a continued narrative, embracing many years, and pro- 
fessing to give the history of the rise and progress of the 
religion. Now, it is worthy of observation, that these writ- 
ings completely answer their end — that they completely 
solve the problem how this peculiar religion grew up and 
established itself in the world; that they furnish precise* 
and adequate causes for this stupendous revolution in hu- 
man afiairs. It is also worthy of remark, that they relate a 
series of facts, which are not only connected with one 
another, but are intimately linked with the long series which 
has followed them, and agree accurately with subsequei\t 
history, so as to account for and sustain it. Now, that a col- 
lection of fictitious narratives, coming fi-om different^ hands, 
comprehending many years, and spreading over many coun- 
tries, should not only form a consistent whole, when taken 
by themselves, but should also connect and interweave 
themselves with real history so naturally and intimately, as 

39 
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to funuBh no clew for detection, as to exclude the q)pearance 
of incon^aity and discordance, and as to give an adequate 
explanation, and the only explanation, of acknowledged events, 
of the roost important revolution in society, — this is a suppo- 
sition from which an intelligent man at once revolts, and 
which, if admitted, would shake a principal foundation of 
history. 

I have before spoken of the unity and consistency of 
Christ's character, as developed in the Gospels, and of the 
agreement of the diflferent writers in giving us the singular 
features of his mind Now, there are the same marks of 
•xuth running through the whole of these narratives. For 
example, the effects produced by Jesus on the various classes 
of society ; the different feelings of admiration, attachment, 
and envy, which he called forth ; the various expressions of 
these feelings; the prejudices, mistakes, and gradual illu- 
mination, of his disciples ; these are all given to us with such 
marks of truth and reality as could not easily be counter- 
feited. The whole history is precisely such as might be 
expected from the actual appearance of such a person as 
Jesus Christ, in such a state of society as then existed. 

The Epistles, if possible, abound in marks of truth and 
reality even more than the Gospels. They are imbued 
thoroughly with the spirit of the first age of Christianity. 
They bear all the marks of having come from men plunged 
in the conflicts which the new religion excited, alive to its 
interests, identified with its fortunes. They betray the very 
state of mind which must have been generated by the pe- 
culiar condition of the first propagators of the religion. 
They are letters written on real business, intended for im- 
mediate effects, designed to meet prejudices and passions 
whidi such a religion must at first have awakened. They 
contain not a trace of the circumstances of a later age, or 
of the feelings, impressions, and modes of thinking, by which 
later times were characterized, and from which later writers 
could not easily have escaped. 
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The letters of Paul have a remarkable agreement with his 
history. They are precisely such as might be expected from 
a man of a vehement mind^ who had been brought up in the 
schools of Jewish literature, who had been converted by a 
sudden, overwhelming miracle, who had been intrusted with 
the preaching of the new religion to the Gentiles, and who 
was every where met by the prejudices and persecuting spirit 
of his own nation. They are full of obscurities growing out 
of these points of Paul's history and character, and out of 
the circumstances of the infant church, and which nothing 
but an intimate acquaintance with that early period can 
illustrate. This remarkable infusion of the spirit of the 
first age into the Christian records cannot easily be explained 
but by the fact that they were written, in that age, by the 
real and zealous propagators of Christianity, and that they 
are records of real convictions and of actual events. 

There is another evidence of Christianity, still more in- 
ternal than any on which I have yet dwelt, an evidence to 
be felt rather than described, but not less real because 
founded on feeling. I refer to that conviction of the divine 
original of our religion, which springs up and continually 
gains strength in those who apply it habitually to their 
tempers and lives, and who imbibe its spirit and hopes. In 
such men, there is a consciousness of the adaptation of 
Christianity to their noblest faculties ; a consciousness of its 
exalting and consoling influences, of its power to confer the 
true happiness of human nature, to give that peace which 
the world cannot give ; which assures them that it is not of 
earthly origin, but a ray from the Everlasting Light, a stream 
from the fountain of Heavenly Wisdom and Love. This is 
the evidence which sustains the faith of thousands, who 
never read, and cannot understand, the learned boeks of 
Christian apologists ; who want, perhaps, words to explain the 
ground of their belief, but whose faith is of adamantine firm- 
ness ; who hold the gospel with a conviction more intimate 
and unwavering than mere argument ever produced. 



1 
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LESSON CLXIV. 
Extract from the Life of Jeremiah Smith. 

J. H. MORISON. 

The professional income of Judge Smith more than 
equalled his expectations, and his faculties must hare been 
tasked to the utmost ; for in the same county with himself 
were Jeremiah Mason, Daniel Webster, and George Sulli- 
van. These men were then in the full vigor of manhood, 
and m the contests at the bar must have furnished an 
extraordinary exhibition, of forensic power. Mr. Sullivan, 
the son of General John Sullivan, and for many years attor- 
ney-general of New Hampshire, was a man of fine, address, 
quick parts, and flowing eloquence. It was a pleasure to 
listen to the rich tones of hb voice, as the sentences came 
rolling out with their full, regular, and sonorous cadences. 
But he was as much inferior to Smith and Mason in legal 
strength and knowledge, as he was their superior in the 
power to move the feelings of a jury. 

The names of Mr. Smith and Mr. Mason are, by those 
who remember those times, most frequently mentioned 
together. They were powerful combatants, less unequal 
than unlike. Both were profoundly learned, but Smith the 
more accomplished scholar; both were profound thinkers, 
but Mason's the more original mind. With perhaps equal 
industry in the preparation of causes, the one fortified his 
position with accumulated authorities, the other trusted more 
to his native strength and the force of reason. The one was 
copious in illustrations, opening his views as in the broad 
sunlight, and explaining them till none could fail to under- 
stand ; the other laid himself out in a few bold strokes, and 
with a condensed energy of expression that seldom employed 
a superfluous word. The one was a more lucid expositor ; 
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the other a stronger reasoner, and powessing more masterly 
powers of analysis. 

In cross-examining witnesses, Mr. Mason, whose skill in 
this respect was perhaps unequalled in this country, laid his 
plans far back, getting all that he wished before his design 
was suspected ; while Mr. Smith, with piercing eye, watched 
his opportunity, and darted with sudden surprise on the un- 
happy man who was laboring to conceal the truth. Yet 
either could apply the other's method. Severity with the 
one smote down its victim by a single blow ; with the other, 
it was oflener a cutting irony, from its exceeding sharpness 
hardly felt till the mischief was done. Wit, in the one, had 
the pungency that only awakes a smile ; in the other, it was 
the ludicrous association, or the joyous humor, that convulses 
men with laughter. But here, too, either could use the 
other's weapons. 

In pathos, they were perhaps equally deficient ; and 
equally remarkable for the contemptuous indignation which 
they could excite against whatever was mean or dishonest. 
As an advocate, each was ready to take* all the advantage 
of his adversary that professional adroitness and the rules of 
the bar would allow ; but they were both men of personal 
honor, and of a proud, unbending integrity ; and as either 
spoke of those high virtues, he seemed a fitting champion 
and representative of his cause. Neither of them laid claim 
to the charm or graces of oratory. When they met at the 
bar, it was the stern encounter of massive intellectual 
strength, in which they dealt their heaviest and sharpest 
blows. In legal acquirements and logical skill, they were 
the not unworthy associates and antagonists of Daniel Web- 
ster ; while in that combination of gifts which makes the 
commanding orator, he stood with them, as he has done 
every where else, like Mount Washington among the moun- 
tains of New England. 

39* 
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LESSON CLXV. 
A Paraphrase on Psalm LXXIV* Misb Williams. 

My God, all nature owns thy sway; 
Thou giv'st the night, and thou the day. 
When all thy loved creation wakes, 
When Morning, rich in lustre, hreaks, 
And bathes in dew. the opening flower. 
To thee we owe her fragrant hour; 
And when she pours her choral song. 
Her melodies to thee belong. 
Or when, m paler tints arrayed. 
The Evening slowly spreads her shade, — 
That soothing shade, that grateful gloom. 
Can, more than day's enlivening bloom. 
Still every fond and vain desire. 
And calmer, purer thoughts inspire ; 
From earth the pensive spirit free. 
And leave the soflened heart to thee. 

In every scene thy hands have dressed. 
In every form by thee impressed. 
Upon the mountain's awful head, 
Or where the sheltering woods are spread; 
In every note that swells the gale. 
Or tuneful stream that cheers the vale; 
The cavern's depth, or echoing grove, — 
A voice is heard of praise and love. 
As o'er thy works the seasons roll, 
And soothe, with change of bliss, the soul, 
O, never may their smiling train 
Pass o'er the human soul in vain L 
But oft, as on the charm we gaze. 
Attune the wondering soul to praise; 
And be the joys that most we prize 
The joys that from thy favor rise ! 
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LESSON CLXVI. 

Tribute to the enterprising Spirit of the New Eng- 
land Colonists. Burke. 

As to the wealthy Mr. Speaker, which the colonies have 
drawn from the sea by their fisheries, you had all that mat- 
ter fully opened at your bar. You surely thought those ac- 
quisitions of value, for they seemed even to excite your 
envy ; and yet the spirit by which that enterprising employ- 
ment h^ been exercised ought rather, in my opinion, to 
have raised your esteem and admiration. And pray, sir, 
what in the world is equal to it? Pass by the other parts, 
and look at the manner in which the people of New Eng- 
land have of late carried on the whale fishery. 

While we follow them among the tumbling mountains of 
ice, and behold them penetrating into the deepest frozen 
recesses of Hudson's Bay and Davis's Straits, whilst we are 
looking for them beneath the Arctic Circle, we hear that 
they have pierced into the opposite region of polar cold, 
that they are at the antipodes, and engaged under the frozen 
serpent of the south. Falkland Island, which seemed too 
remote and romantic an object for the grasp of national am- 
bition, is but a stage and resting-place in the progress of 
their victorious industry. 

Nor is the equinoctial heat more discouraging to them, 
than the accumulated winter of both the poles. We know 
that whilst some of them draw the line and strike the har- 
poon on the coast of Africa, others run the longitude and 
pursue their gigantic game along the coast of Brazil. No 
sea but what is vexed by their fisheries. No climate that is 
not witness to their toils. Neither the perseverance of Hol- 
land, nor the activity of France, nor the dexterous and firm 
sagacity of English enterprise, ever carried this most peril- 
ous mode of hardy industry to the extent to which it has 
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been poshed by this recent people — a pec^le who are still, 
as it were, but in the gristle, and not yet hardened into the 
bone of manhood. 

When I contemplate these things, when I know that the 
coknies in general owe little or nothing to any care of ours, 
and that they are not squeezed into this happy form by the 
constraints of a watchful and su^icious government, but that, 
through a wise and salutary neglect, a generous nature has 
been suffered to take her own way to perfection ; when I 
reflect upon these effects, when I see how profitable they 
have been to us, I feel all the pride of power sink, and all 
presumption in the wisdom of human contrivances melt and 
die away within me. My rigor relents. I pardon something 
to the q>irit of liberty. 



LESSON CLXVn. 

Apostrophe to the Queen of France. Burxe. 

It is now sixteen or seventeen years since I saw the 
queen of France, then the dauphiness, at Versailles ; and 
surely never lighted on this orb, which she hardly seemed to 
touch, a more delightful vision. I saw her just above the 
horizon, decorating and cheering the elevated sphere she 
just began to move in ; glittering like the morning star ; full 
of life, and splendor, and joy. 

O, what a revolution ! and what a heart must I have, to 
contemplate without emotion that elevation and that fall ! 

Little did I dream that when she added titles of venera- 
tion to those of enthusiastic, distant, respectful love, she 
should ever be obliged to carry the sharp antidote against 
disgrace concealed in that bosom ; little did I dream that I 
should live to see such disasters fallen upon her in a nation 
of gallant men ; in a nation of men of honor and of cavaliers. 
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I thought ten thousand swords must have leaped from their 
scabbards, to avenge even a look that threatened her with 
insult. But the age of chivalry is gone. That of sophisters, 
economists, and calculators, has succeeded ; and the glory of 
Europe is extinguished forever. Never, never more shall we 
behold that generous loyalty to rank and sex, that proud sub- 
mission, that dignified obedience, that subordination of the 
heart, which kept alive, even in servitude itself, the spirit of 
an exalted freedom. The unbought grace of life, the cheap 
defence of nations, the nurse of manly sentiment and heroic 
enterprise, is gone ! It is gone, that .sensibility of principle, 
that chastity of honor, which felt a stain like a wound, which 
inspired courage whilst it mitigated ferocity, which ennobled 
whatever it touched, and under which vice itself lost half 
its evil by losing all its grossness. 



LESSON CLXVni. 
Intemperance, Dr. Bebchxb. 

Could I call around me, in one vast assembly^ the tem- 
perate young men of our land, I would say, Hopes of the na- 
tion, blessed be ye of the Lord now in the dew of your youth. 
But look well to your footsteps ; for vipers, and scorpions, 
and adders, surround your way. Look at the generation 
who have just preceded you : the morning of their life was 
cloudless, and it dawned as brightly as your own : but 
behold them bitten, swollen, enfeebled, inflamed, debauched, 
idle, poor, irreligious, and vicious, — with halting step drag- 
ging onward to meet an early grave! Their bright pros- 
pects are clouded, and their sun is set never to rise ! No 
house of their own receives them, while from poorer to 
poorer tenements they descend, and to harder and harder 
fare, as improvidence dries up their resources. And now, 
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who are those that wait on their footsteps with muffled faces 
and sable garments? That is a father, and that is a 
mother, whose gray hairs are coming with sorrow to the 
grave. That is a sister, weeping over evils which she can- 
not arrest ; and there is the broken-hearted wife ; and 
there are the children — hapless innocents — for whom their 
father has provided the inheritance only of dishonor, and 
nakedness, and woe. And is this, beloved young men, the 
history of your course ? In this scene of desolation do you 
behold the image of your future selves ? Is this the poverty 
and disease, which as an armed man shall take hold on you 1 
And are your fathers, and mothers, and sisters, and wives, 
and children, to succeed to those who now move on in this 
mournful procession, weeping as they go ? Yes : bright as 
your morning now opens, and high as your hopes beat, this 
is your noon, and your night, unless you shun those habits 
of intemperance which have thus early made theirs a day of 
clouds and of thick darkness. If you frequent places of 
evening resort for social drinking, — if you set out with' 
drinking daily a little, temperately, prudently, — it is your- 
selves which, as in a glass, you behold. 

Might I select specific objects of address, — to the young 
husbandman or mechanic I would say, Happy man ! your 
employment is useful and honorable, and with temper- 
ance and industry you rise to competence, and rear up 
around you a happy family, and transmit to them, as a pre- 
cious legacy, your own fair fame. But look around you : 
are there none who were once in your condition, whose 
health, and reputation, and substance, are gone ? What 
would tempt you to exchange conditions ? And yet, sure as 
seed-time and harvest, if you drink daily, at stated times, 
and visit from evening to evening the resorts of social drink- 
ing, or stop to take refreshment as you enter or retire from 
the city, town, or village, yours will become the condition 
of those ruined farmers and artisans around you. 

To another I would say, You are a man of wealth, and • 
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may drink to the extinction of life without the risk of im- 
poverishment : but look at your neighbor, his bloated face, 
and inflamed eye, and blistered lip, and trembling hand: 
he too is a man of wealth, and may die of intemperance 
without the fear of poverty. 

Do you demand, " What have I to do with such examples?" 
Nothing — if you take warning by them. But if you too 
should cleave to the morning bitter, and the noon-tide dram, 
and the evening beverage, you have in these signals of ruin 
the memorials of your own miserable end ; for the same 
causes, in the same circumstances, will produce the same 
effects. 

To the affectionate husband I would say, Behold the 
wife of thy bosom, young and beautiful as the morning ; 
and yet her day may be overcast with clouds, and all thy 
early hopes be blasted. Upon her the fell destroyer may lay 
his hand, and plant in that healthful frame the seeds of dis- 
ease, and transmit to successive generations the inheritance 
of crime and woe. Will you not watch over her with ever- 
wakeful affection, and keep far from your abode the occa- 
sions of temptation and ruin ? Call around you the circle 
of your healthful and beautiful children. Will you bring 
contagion into such a circle as this? Shall those sparkling 
eyes become inflamed, those rosy cheeks purpled ai^d 
bloated, that sweet breath be tainted, those ruby lips 
blistered, and that vital tone of unceasing cheerfulness be 
turned into tremor and melancholy? Shall those joints^ 
so compact, be unstrung, that dawning intellect be clouded^ 
tht>se affectionate sensibilities benumbed, and those capa- 
cities for holiness and heaven be filled with sin, and " fitted 
for destruction " ? O thou father, was it for this that the 
Son of God shed his blood for thy precious offspring — that, 
abandoned and even tempted by thee, they should destroy 
themselves, and pierce thy heart with many sorrows? 
Wouldst thou let the wolf into thy sheep-fold among the 
tender lambs ? Wouldst thou send thy flpek to graze about a 
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den of lions 7 Close^ then, thy doors against a more fero- 
cious destroyer, and withhold the footsteps of thy immortal 
progeny from places of resort more dangerous than the lion's 
den. Should a serpent of vast dimensions surprise, in the 
field, one of your little group, and wreath about his body his 
cold, elastic folds, — tightening with every yielding breath 
his deadly gripe, — how would his cries pierce your soul, and 
his strained eyeballs, and convulsive agonies, and imploring 
hands, add wings to your feet, and supernatural strength to 
your arms ! But in this case you could approach with hope 
to his rescue. The keen edge of steel might sunder the 
elastic fold, and rescue the victim, who, the moment he is 
released, breathes freely, and is well again. But the serpent 
Intemperance twines about the body of your child a deadlier 
gripe, and extorts a keener cry of distress, and mocks your 
effort to relieve him by a fibre which no steel can sunder. 
Like Laocoon, you can only look on while bone after bone 
of your child is crushed, till his agonies are over, and his 
cries are hushed in death. 
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